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MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a, m. in room 1310, House Office Building, 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will please be in order. 

We have Secretary Benson with us this morning. I want to say 
to the Secretary that we are delighted to have him with us. I would 
like to inquire how long it would be possible for you to remain with 
the committee. 

I notified you in my communication that it is our ee to survey 
and review with you the operations of the 1956 soil bank program. 

It is my hope that we may limit these hearings to that particular 
program, but it is entirely probably that we will stray away from 
it at times. 

I want you to know that this is not an investigation. We have not 
started into this with that idea or that spirit. 

There has been considerable criticism of the program. I suppose 
that is to be expected because it is new, comprehensive and all 
embracing. There has been criticism in various sections of the coun- 
try and perhaps you have some explanations which you would like to 
offer and which will clear up some of the criticisms we have heard. 

One is that large amounts of the soil conservation money have been 
expended in certain areas of the country which produce certain com- 
modities that receive larger payments than they have received in other 
areas. 

One criticism I have heard frequently is that in determining the 
corn and wheat soil bank payments they were based on 60 percent 
of the price support. In the tobacco area it is something like 37 
percent. 

There may be an explanation for that. We have heard, too, that 
payments amounting to only $60 an acre have been paid to farmers 
in certain areas, others have been paid $50. 

Another thing is that you have lifted the penalty provisions in the 
first order for those who fail to e: irry out their contracts and actually 
abandoned their contract after it had been determined that they would 
have a good harvest. 

I am giving you an idea of some of the criticisms we have received. 

If you have a prepared statement or comments you would like to 
make, you may proceed. 

We bear in mind the fact that you would like to conclude your testi- 
mony here this morning and make available your associates hereafter. 
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This is a rather large committee, 37 members, and all of them have 
a right to make inquiries and participate in the inquiry. 

Mr. Poage, Mr. Hope, Mr. Andresen and I have, at times, about 
concluded our interrogation when we adjourned, and the other mem- 
bers were more or less satisfied. 

However, I would like to ask some of the members how many of 
them would like to interrogate. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. You can see there are a large number who would 
like to ask you some questions. Would it be possible to come back 
this afternoon if we find we cannot conclude this morning? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. May I say first that I appreciate very much the 
opportunity of coming to discuss with you the soil bank and its opera- 
tions during the past year. 

I do have a prepared statement. It is brief. I have kept it brief 
purposely, but I have tried to anticipate some of the questions that 
mi ht be in the minds of some members of the committee. 

think in the interest of saving your time, that of the committee and 
our time, it would be well for me to go through that brief statement. 

I had planned to be here the full morning, and had hoped I could 
be relieved at around 12 or 1 o’clock, and that members of my staff 
could continue. They are fully prepared to answer questions on any 
details. They have had more to do with the actual operation of the 
program than I have. 

However, if the committee feels it is important that I stay longer 
I will try to arrange to do so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poage just pointed out to me that we are all 
interested in the election of a President for the next 4 years. That is 
supposed to take place at around 12 or 1 o’clock. 

I proposed to adjourn around 12 and come back at around 2. 

Suppose we begin with your statement ? 

Secretary Benson. I had prepared this, Mr. Chairman, assuming 
that perhaps later, when the President sends his recommendations to 
the Congress, there would be a subsequent hearing on the overall pro- 
gram and at that time you probably would expect me to be back again. 

I have attempted only to refer to the soil bank in this discussion. 

The CuairmMan. Do you anticipate his message on agriculture will 
be presented early ? 

Samet Benson. Yes. [anticipate that any recommendations the 
President may have on agriculture will be presented later this month. 

I will proceed, then. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear before this committee to Soman the soil 
bank and its operation. Since the President will, later this month, 
deliver his recommendations regarding agriculture, I am today con- 
fining my remarks to the soil bank. 1 will be happy to discuss other 
programs and recommendations with this committee after the Presi- 
dent has made his recommendations. 
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On May 29, 1956—the day after President Eisenhower signed the 
Soil Bank Act—I made the following statement : 

This year, however, will not provide a fair test for the soil bank because the 
legislation was so long delayed. Practically all the crops are now planted. The 
boost in price supports announced 6 weeks ago was based on the fact that the 
soil bank could not be properly applied to 1956 crops. 

Despite the late date on which the law was passed, we followed the 
directive of Congress and offered the soil bank program to farmers in 
1956. 

The authorization from Congress provided for assistance to farmers 
to divert a portion of their cropland from the production of excessive 
supplies of agricultural commodities, and to carry out a program of 
soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. The programs specifi- 
cally authorized are the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve. 

The acreage reserve program is confined to the six “basic” crops. 
The acreage reserve provides for compensation to producers at such 
rates as the Secretary of Agriculture “determines will provide pro- 
ducers with a fair and reasonable return for reducing their acreage 
of the commodity, taking into consideration the loss of production of 
the commodity on the reserve acreage, any savings in cost which result 
from not planting the commodity on the reserve acreage and the incen- 
tive necessary to achieve the reserve acreage goal.” 

It has been said that only the large farms are helped by the acreage- 
reserve program, since the small farms cannot afford to give up pro- 
duction on any of their limited acres. The truth is that the acreage- 
reserve program helps all farms, large and small, those that come into 
the program and those which stay out. The better balance of supplies 
and markets which results from the acreage-reserve program will 
strengthen prices and be helpful to all of agriculture. 

The 1956 acreage-reserve program rates of payment and their ap- 
lication to a farm were consistent with the requirements of the soil- 
ank law. The advanced season at the time the program was avail- 

able was also taken into consideration. In applying the payment 
rates to a farm the yield prospects were an important factor. We were 
making the payments in line with the production which the farmer 
was giving up. We felt that payments based on normal yields for 
farms where serious deterioration of planted crops had already oc- 
curred would not constitute sound administration of the Soil Bank 
Act. Therefore, when yield prospects were below normal, appraised 
yields were used in figuring the payments. Appraisals were haved on 
prospective yields at the time the appraisal was made. However, a 
minimum payment rate of $6 an acre was established and made ap- 
plicable in cases where the appraised yield would have resulted in a 
payment of less than $6 an acre. 

Producers of winter wheat in the severe drought area who did not 
plant their entire wheat allotment solely because of drought were 
given consideration to put them in a situation comparable to the 
growers of spring wheat and other spring-planted crops, who did not 
plant because of weather. To do this, winter wheat producers could 
put unplanted wheat allotment acres into the acreage reserve at the 
flat payment rate of $4 an acre. 

_Where farmers underplanted a farm allotment for cotton, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, or peanuts or a farm corn-basé acreage in anticipation 
of the acreage reserve, normal farm yields established by the county 
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agricultural stabilization and conservation committee were used as a 
basis for payments. The base rates—rates per pound, bushel, or 
hundredweight—were not varied because of current crop conditions, 
but the yields were. , 

Under these conditions the acreage signup for each crop varied 
widely—the cigar-filler and binder tobacco acreage was 23.8 percent 
of the allotment; the corn acreage was 10.4 percent of the corn-base 
acreage; the wheat acreage was 10.3 percent of the allotment; the 
cotton acreage, 6.4 percent of the allotment for upland and extra long- 
staple cotton; peanuts, 3.4 percent of the allotment for eligible types; 
rice, 1.7 percent; burley tobacco, 1.3 percent; and flue-cured tobacco, 
1.2 percent. 

his variation in acreage reserve participation by producers of the 
separate basic commodities should not be particularly surprising when 
we take into consideration the geography of the different crops, the 
fact that the program was voluntary, and the late date on which the 
program was offered. Under the 1956 acreage-reserve program, agree- 
ments were accepted from all farmers who wished to sign an agree- 
ment. July 27 was the deadline date for signing 1956 acreage-reserve 
agreements. The program was generally available to farmers in late 
June—within 3 weeks of the passage of the law—which was fully 3 
weeks after the normal ending of cotton, peanut, and tobacco planting 
in all but the latest areas. This meant that the cotton, peanut, and 
tobacco crops were well along in most areas at the time the program 
was offered. Growing conditions were generally favorable. Under 
these conditions the acreage reserve was not attractive to many farm- 
ers. Much of the total cost of production for these crops was already 
invested. This was the prevailing situation in Southeastern States 
and in other areas where crop prospects were good at signup time. 

The normal planting season for corn was also over in the principal 
corn-producing areas. The corn crop in much of Iowa and Nebrask: 
was seriously threatened by drought, as were the cotton and peanut 
crops in the Southwest. The increasingly poor crop prospects re- 
sulted in a large corn acreage in the drought-threatened area being 
put in the acreage reserve. The acreage of eligible crops put in the 
acreage reserve in the Southwest drought area was also large as 
compared with other areas. 

With the 1957 acreage-reserve program announced on December 
26 and available to farmers well ahead of planting and with signup 
deadline dates in early spring, farmers in drought areas as well as 
other sections of the country will make their acreage reserve decisions 
before the start of the growing season. 

The 1956 and 1957 acreage reserve payment rates were determined 
after considering loss of production of commodities on reserve acreage 
and savings in cost which result from not planting the commodity on 
the reserve acreage. These two considerations involved the study of 
cost accounts from sample farms, cash rental rates, alternate oppor- 
tunities for labor released by the acreage reserve, and a survey of the 
judgment of State and local committees. In any determination of 
this type, which does not readily adapt itself to a fixed formula, 
judgment on the part of those making the determination plays a part. 

We think the payment rates for the 1957 acreage reserve conform 
to the general authorizations in the law. We are convinced that a 
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full year’s operation of the program will be required before we have 
sufficient evidence to warrant either increasing or decreasing the pay- 
ment rates already established for 1957. 

We have already been learning from experience. For example, in 
the 1956 program we established a minimum acre age per farm of 5 
acres in the case of wheat, below which we would not go in writing 
contracts. This was a troublesome provision. We have eliminated 
it from the 1957 program. As we gain experience, other changes will 
be made. 

Peanuts and extra long staple cotton are not included in the acreage 
reserve program for 1957. The anticipated supply of peanuts for 
1957 under the allotment-quota program can find a satisfactory do- 
mestic or export market. The supply of edible types of peanuts in 
1956 was such that the allotment for those types was increased to meet 
the demand. 

Domestic consumption of extra long staple cotton has increased 
substantially and it has also found its way into the world market. As 
a result the 1957 allotment is almost twice the size of the 1956 allot- 
ment. 

To have included peanuts and extra long staple cotton in the 1957 
acreage reserve program would have been contrary to the objectives 
of the program. 

The details of the conservation reserve program were offered to 
on early last fall. Conservation reserve contracts, in which 
1956 was the beginning year, were available to farmers through 
November 30, 1956. Contracts in which 1957 is the first year of par- 
ticipation are available to farmers through March 15, 1957. 

Contracts and acreage covered, beginning i in 1956, ‘have been sub- 
stantial in two areas, the Southeast and Southwest. Farmers in the 
Southeast have shown special interest in planting trees on land placed 
in the conservation reserve. This is in line with the objective of 
bringing about longer-time adjustments in land use, particularly the 
land now cropped in units too small to be economical or unsuited to 
continued cultivation. 

In the Southwest large areas of land of low productivity, which are 
subject to wind erosion except under very favorable moisture condi- 
tions, have already been put into the program. 

We have a program underway to increase the production of tree 
seedlings—primarily in State- operated and commercial nurseries. 
The increased demand for grasses and legumes commonly used in the 
more humid areas should bring increased production of those seeds. 
The grass and legume seeds carried in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion ‘inventory for several years were disposed of about 2 years ago 
while the seed still had some salvage value. Since these seeds dete- 
riorate rather rapidly the former inventory would be of little value 
today because of the low viability of the seed after a long storage 
period. 

Our greatest need is for seeds of the hardy, drought-resistant grasses 
adapted to the Great Plains area. As long as the drought continues, 
increased seed production and use in that area is out of the question. 
Under more nearly normal moisture conditions increased demand for 
this type of seed could be expected to result in an increased supply. 
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The conservation reserve program will be open for participation 
through 1960 but we think it is off to a good start. We expect addi- 
tional participation for 1957 and following years. 

In establishing the annual rates of payment for the conservation 
reserve we took into consideration the varying productivity of land, 
land values, and the value of selected nonbasic crops of which the 
acreage has been increased as a result of the acreage allotment— 
marketing quota programs. The rates determined average nationally 
about $10 an acre. 

The cost-sharing rates for establishing conservation practices on the 
designated reserve acreage is a local determination. We have limited 
the Government payment to a maximum of 80 percent of the cost. 
We think this type of limitation is necessary if we are to have partici- 
pation in all sections and at the same time recognize the difference in 
cost between areas for establishing the same conservation practice. 

The conservation reserve program is flexible enough to provide con- 
servation encouragement and assistance to a majority of our farmers. 
Cost-sharing on conservation practices has demonstrated that it is a 
valuable part of a conservation program. Small farms on which the 
owners cannot find the money to make the shift from crop production 
to conservation uses are especially benefited. 

The 1956 participation indicates that in some cases whole farms are 
being put in the conservation reserve or into a combination of the 
acreage reserve and the conservation reserve. If this occurs on a vol- 
untary basis, as under the present program, it is all to the good. 

We are limiting the annual payment to any farmer to a maximum 
of $5,000. This, we think, will help spread participation and make the 
program available to more farmers. 

The soil-bank law, in section 122, provides that programs formulated 
shall include adequate safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including sharing in payments and preventing 
tenants from being forced off the farm. These provisions are very 
general and therefore it has been necessary to instruct county ASC 
officers more specifically, but with leeway permitted to meet local 
rental and sharecropping practices. 

Accordingly, instructions to the county officers have required that 
the following determinations be made before a contract or agreement 
is approved: Whether duress has been used to secure the signature of 
tenants or share-croppers to contracts and agreements and whether 
the division of any payment between landlord and tenant is in accord 
with the respective contributions which would have been made to the 
production of the crops involved. These and other general instruc- 
tions serve as guides to the county ASC committees in making de- 
cisions relating to soil-bank agreements when tenants or share-cropper's 
are involved in the operation of a farm. 

The law specifically provides for civil penalty for those who have 
designated acreage and entered into soil-bank agreements or con- 
tracts and who knowingly willfully graze or harvest a crop from the 
designated acreage except when authorized specifically by the Secre- 

tary. The civil penalty provided is half the payment which would 
have been made for compliance with the provisions of the program. 
The civil penality is in addition to loss of the payment. 

The emergency conditions under which grazing may be permitted 

depends on certification of the Governor of the State and approval 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture. At the end of the year emergency 
grazing of acreage reserve land was in effect in 678 counties in 11 
States. 

Instructions for the 1957 acreage reserve program have been de- 
veloped and sent to the field. Some of the difficulties encountered 
with the 1956 program will not be present this year. Instructional 
meetings are now being held preparatory to the signing of agreements 
by farmers. 

Later this month we will have some specific recommendations re- 
lating to corn and the soil bank, 

During the fall, farmers signed 193,474 winter wheat acreage 
reserve agreements covering 10,692,127 acres—19.4 percent of the total 
wheat allotment. Growers of spring wheat may sign agreements 
through March 8, 1957. 

Conservation reserve contracts signed to be effective beginning in 
1956 totaled 15,931 and placed 1,504,431 acres in the program. The 
3,986 contracts already signed to begin in 1957 placed 309,598 addi- 
tional acres in the program. 

The soil bank is a program which can help reduce surpluses and 
conserve our resources. It is not a program to emtpy Government 
warehouses so they can be filled again. Our farmers deserve a pro- 
gram which accomplishes what was intended and all of us taxpayers 
deserve to see that the dollars spent accomplish what was intended 
and all of us taxpayers deserve to see that the dollars spent accom- 
plish what they were intended for. We must not load upon the 
soil bank the responsibility for drought relief, flood relief, or credit 
needs. It is my intention to administer the programs under the 
soil bank to accomplish these objectives. 

The Crarrman. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Benson. 
First, I would like to call attention to a statement regarding the civil 
penalty provision. Did you or did you not collect civil penalties? 

Secretary Benson. You would like to register objection ? 

The Cuarrman. No. I should like to direct attention to this 
paragraph where you refer to civil penalties. Did you collect any 
civil penalties under the soil-bank program in 1956? 

Secretary Benson. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farrington can check me on that but I think there were none 
collected. 

The Cuatrman. I understood that as late as August the Depart- 
ment issued a statement to the effect that the soil-bank penalties would 
be collected, and that after August, in late September or October, 
to make it perefctly plain, just before the election, you waived all 

enalties and you collected no penaties under the program at all. 
Some farmers had strictly complied with the terms of the contract, 
plowed up the crops that were to be plowed up according to pro 
vision of the contract, and you then across-the-board waived the 
penalty. 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Farrington to comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farrrnoron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know about the statement 
of waiving all penalties. Quite a few contracts were entered into on 
the basis of misunderstandings. 

The CHarrMan. I don’t know about any misunderstandings. You 
sign a contract written in plain English, the farmer went into it with 
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his eyes open, and the Department certainly knew that you had 
directed that a penalty be collected. Certainly all the farmers didn’t 
misunderstand. 

Mr. Farrincron. The contracts were not canceled with all farmers, 
either. 

The Crarrman. All those who can’t collect misunderstood. Now 
the Secretary says that no civil penalties were collected so far as he 
knows. If some farmer could show that he did misunderstand the 
contract it would be a different proposition, but certainly all of them 
could not have misunderstood. 

Mr. Farrtneton. There were a number of misunderstandings, Mr. 
Chairman. The program had been out only a few weeks when the 
contracts were entered into. There were misunderstandings not only 
on the part of the farmers themselves but on the part of our field 
personnel who explained them. 

In those circumstances we felt that under general principles of the 
law, and the rather broad authority given to the Secretary in the act, 
that where those misunderstandings existed the contracts could be 
canceled. 

We prepared detailed opinion that, sir, which was referred to the 
Comptroller General, because it involved spending power and the 
Comptroller General agreed with us. 

We would be happy to submit those opinions. 

The Cuamman. That was on the basis of a mutual mistake in the 
execution of the contract ? 

Mr. Farrineton. That was one factor; yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, there may be cases 
of penalty even yet on the 1956 compliance, but in these cases in 
question we checked very carefully on the good faith of the farmers. 
It seemed very clear that the program was late in getting started, we 
were crowding out a new program and were anxious to get it into 
operation so it would benefit the farmers. Some went into the pro- 
gram in good faith, not fully understanding. 

On the basis of the evidence and after submitting it to the Comp- 
troller General, in certain cases we did waive the penalty. 

The Cuamman. The law of mutual mistakes is pretty well under- 
stood by lawyers on this committee. I do not see how it could be 
possible that a mutual mistake invalidated all the contracts. 

As we go into the program in 1957 it seems to me that the farmers 
are likely to anticipate that the penalty provision would not be effec- 
tive and they will go ahead and rescind the contracts in 1957 as they 
did in 1956. ; 

Secretary Benson. I think not, Mr. Chairman. In the case of 
those we did waive we made it very clear that this was not a general 
policy to apply in the future. It was only in cases where farmers 
could show they went in in good faith but did not fully understand 
just what their obligations were. 

Not only that. There will have been more time now for the farmers 
to become acquainted with the provisions of the program, so we do not 
anticipate there will be any difficulty on this score. 

The Carman. Your statement indicates that you will have greater 
participation in the wheat area in 1957 than you had in 1956. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmrman. You had very little participation in the tobacco 
area. I realize that what you said about the crop having been pretty 
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well underway is absolutely true. You are offering the tobacco farmer 
the same inducement in 1957 that you offered him in 1956, and in our 
area we are in far worse condition now than we were a year ago. We 
have a larger quantity of tobacco in carryover than we had in 1956, 
and the amount of money being offered to the tobacco farmer to come 
into the soil bank will not in my opinion induce farmers to partici- 
pate on any broad scale. 

We had representatives from all phases of the tobacco industry 
here and they thought the inducement was sufficient. 

You said you would keep penalties in 1957 as they were in 1956, 
Certainly the surplus situation has something to do with it because 
you took peanuts out of the program entirely. 

Secretary Benson, That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Were you told by representatives of your Depart- 
ment that they want to take out 80,000 acres of tobacco? Last year 
you took out only about 10,000. 

I don’t see how it can be expected to place 80,000 acres in during 1957. 

Are those figures strictly final, or is there a possibility that they 
might be changed ? ' 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are pretty well convinced 
that we need a full year’s operation of the program in order to have 
sufficient evidence to warrant either increasing or decreasing the rates 
which we have already established. 

We recognize you had a hearing here. We have had consultations, 
also, with tobacco people. Our technicians have given it very careful 
study. 

We feel there is not sufficient evidence to justify any change at this 
time, and it was because of that that we announced the rates for 1957 
as we did. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, my recollection is that some of 
your assistants down in the Department agreed that the amount 
offered was not going to bring about the great participation that 
was desired, and the reason they gave us was budget limitations. 

The figures we put in the soil bank—I say we put them in there 
because limitations were placed there in the conference—were actually 
taken out of thin air. We did that because we didn’t want all the 
money spent in any particular area to the exclusion of other areas. 

Certainly greater amounts were spent in the Wheat Belt than in the. 
cotton crop, peanut crop, tobacco crop, and so on in the South. 

I realize you have a $45 million limitation on tobacco, but in 1956 
you didn’t even approach spending that amount. 

Now I understand you have put out a program that enables the 
farmer to put in only 3 acres or 30 percent of his crop at exactly the 
same figure. Last year it was 5 acres and 50 percent. 

It seems to me that that 3-acre limit certainly should be increased 
to 5 and the 30 percent should be increased to 50, and if you need to 
increase the limitation from $45 million to $90 million even that ought 
to be done. Nu 

You have broad authority, money will be made available, and that 
limitation was just an arbitrary figure that we placed in the legisla- 
tion. 

I would like your associates to review the situation and be prepared 
to tell us whether or not you will recommend an increase in those limi- 
tations. 
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(The following was submitted later :) 
Topacco ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM FoR 1957 


The maximum farm limits for the 1957 acreage reserve program have been 
established as the larger of 3 acres or 30 percent of the allotment—for flue-cured 
and several minor types of tobacco. Burley and other minor types have a maxi- 
mum farm limit of the larger of 1 acre or 30 percent of the allotment. These 
maximum farm limits are, in our best judgment, established at a level which 
will permit participation by all farmers who wish to participate and contemplate 
the obligation of slightly more than tobacco’s pro rata share of the $750 million 
available for the 1957 acreage reserve program for all commodities. 

Acreage reserve agreements will be entered into with farmers on a “first come, 
first served” basis up to the maximum farm limit. At the same time, farmers 
will be offered an opportunity to indicate additional acreage they would like 
to place in the acreage reserve if all the funds allocated for tobacco are not 
needed to cover agreements for all applicants up to the maximum farm limit. 
For certain kinds of tobacco a higher maximum farm limit (such as the 5 acre— 
50 percent of the allotment limit used for 1956) would likely result in large num- 
bers of farmers being denied any part of the acreage reserve program for 1957— 
because the funds allocated would be exhausted under the ‘‘first come, first served” 
approach before all could be accommodated. Furthermore, warehousemen, 
fertilizer dealers, and allied businessmen could suffer severely if the reduction 
in tobacco were too drastic in one locality even though the reduction were less 
severe for the State or belt. 

Therefore, it is not proposed to increase the maximum farm limits unless, at 
the end of the initial signup period on March 1, it has been determined that 
fund allocations for tobacco have not been used and are available for covering 
agreements in excess of the limits established without causing undesirable effects 
on related activities. 

The marketing quota yield which has already been established for the farm 
will be multiplied by the applicable national unit rate to get the farm per acre 
payment rate. Each kind or type of tobacco is grown in a relatively restricted 
geographic area, and the payment for individual farms, as a group, is expected 
to average out close to the national per-acre rate. 

The national base unit rate varies by tobacco kind or type and averages out 
to 0.176 cent per pound or an approximate national average rate per acre of 
$253.44. 

The tobacco acreage reserve rates established for 1957 will help to increase the 
economic well-being of part-time farm operators by the combination of the soil 
bank participation income, plus income from alternative employment, as well as 
for full-time farm operators. 

Tobacco producers in 22 States participated in the 1956 acreage reserve pro- 
gram: for tobacco. As a part of the 1954 census of agriculture, a census was 
taken of all farm operators reporting off-farm work. For the United States 
45 percent of all farm operators reported off-farm work and 27.9 percent worked 
100 days per year off the farm during 1954, as compared with the following data 
for the 22 States in which tobacco is produced : 


Percent of all farm operators reporting off-farm work, 1954 











100 or | 100 or 
State more Total State more Total 
days per days per 

year | year 
— . ——' that At teenie et Lo. Ce ih 
AOU. 5.05. doi od 5555s 30.8 | 48.9 || Missouri | 25.6 43.7 
Arkansas nadereueninayeenedl 27,2 | 46.9 || North Carolina 25. 1 41.3 
Connecticut Hiskoss 40.9 | 48.9 || Ohio 37.1 51.5 
Florida be | 41. 2 | 51.3 South Carolina 30.7 | 47.8 
Georgia dgauiie 30. 3 | 47.9 || Tennessee 28.7 46. 1 
Illinois - - - SPM TE pe 18.6 37.1 || Texas 31.9 48.7 
Indiana - oes 33. 4 | 48.7 || Vermont acted 32. 1 52.1 
Kansas 20.6 43.3 || Virginia 36. 0 50.3 
Kentucky 23.1 | 40.7 || West Virginia 43.0 57,2 
Maryland | 34, 2 | 47.4 || Wisconsin 19.9 | 39.5 
Massachusetts eubbbst 42.1 | 49.2 || United States total 27.9 45.0 
Minnesota. _- ~ . 14.9 36. 1 
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Until additional experience is gained with the acreage reserve program, it is 
felt the present rates are adequate to accomplish the objectives of the program 
for 1957. 

Secretary Benson. We, of course, would be happy to do that. I 
might say, however, it certainly is our desire to treat all the commodi- 
ties on an equitable basis and not show favoritism to any one commod- 
ity. It is our sincere desire to try to administer the program within 
the objectives the Congress has set. We will be glad to review the 
situation again in the case of tobacco at your request. 

The CHairman. You will have to excuse me. I have an important 
telephone call. I will ask Mr. Poage to take over. I will yield to 
Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I will withhold my questions for the time being. 

Mr. Poaae. Mr. Secretary, 1 want to ask you a few questions about 
the peanut program. I ask them because I do not know the details. 

Secretary Benson. I will probably call on some of my associates 
because I am not an expert in that field. 

Mr. Poage. I do not represent many peanut growers. Probably 
not 200 people in my district who grow them, but I do know that 
peanut growers, generally, are the poorest Ye in the South, and 
that means, of course, the poorest in the Nation. They have less 
resources and less income than any other group of farmers. 

As I recall, you opposed the inclusion of peanuts in the soil bank 
last year, did you not? Am I not right in my recollection that it was 
your recommendation we not include peanuts in the soil bank last 
year? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think that is correct. I think the Under 
Secretary testified in behalf of the Department on that point. 

Mr. Poacr. The Congress did put them in. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. At what rate did you pay for peanut allotted acres last 
year? 

Secretary Benson. Three cents, I think—3 cents a pound. 

Mr. Poacr. We supported corn at 60 percent of the suppers price. 
At what percent of the support price did you support peanuts? 

Secretary Benson. I do not recall offhand. We can check it. 

Mr. McLarn. I will have to get the support rate. It was consider- 
ably lower than that, as you well know. 

Mr. Poace. It was either 23 or 27. 

Mr. McLarn. It was in that range, that is right. It was in the 20’s. 

Mr. Poacr. Twenty-seven percent. You support tobacco at 37 
percent of the support price; is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. You supported cotton at 51 percent of the support price; 
is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. You supported wheat and corn at 60 percent of the 
support price, did you not? Is that right? 

Secretary Benson. I think roughly; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Last year how much did you pay out to the peanut pro- 
ducers ? 

Mr. McLarn. We have the amount signed under contract. We do 
not have the final tabulations on what has been paid. 
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Mr. Poace. How much was signed ? 

Secretary Benson. $596,000. 

Mr. Poacre. How much did you sign up for corn? 

Mr. Paar.BerG. $179 million. 

Secretary Benson. $179 million. 

Mr. Poace. $179 million for corn and $596,000 for peanuts. 

Peanuts did not become a burden, did they, on the program? You 
are not afraid of not having enough money to hi: ae peanuts, are 
you? 

Secretary Benson. No. That is really not the problem, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. How much did Congress authorize you to spend on pea- 
nuts ? 

Secretary Benson. $7 million, I think. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. And they expected us to administer the program 
as best we could, in keeping w ith the objectives the Congress had set up. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. The principal objective was to reduce those items 
in which we had major surpluses. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Now we thought, in picking out of the thin air that $7 million, that 
would take care of peanuts and $45 million would take care of tobacco, 
and $300 would take care of corn—and that was picking it up out of 
thin air. 

Mr. McLarn. In the commercial area, sir, that is right. 

Secretary Benson. In the commercial area, $300 million, or around 
that. 

Mr. Poaar. So you spent a little more than half of what was sug- 
gested might be spent for corn, and you spent on peanuts approxi- 
mately 5 percent of what we suggested—no, you spent about 8 or 9 
percent. 

Secretary Benson. It would be roughly that as I calculate it in my 
mind. 

Mr. Poaar. I recall it as 9 percent, and on corn it was about 60 per- 
cent of what we suggested. 

So we did not cut peanuts out of the acreage reserve because of any 
danger of breaking the program. We spent only $500,000 on the 
whole peanut program. We do not have a shortage in all types of 
peanuts. That is right, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right, we do not have a shortage. 

Mr. Poace. You have feared there might be a shortage of the Vir- 
ginia-type peanuts, is that not so? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. You have had no fear there would be any shortage of 
Spanish peanuts, have you? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not. I would like to have Mr. Morse 
comment, because he testified on that. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, one reason for the rate on peanuts was 
that we did not anticipate there should be a major adjustment in the 
amount of peanuts. Weather is always a hazard in the Spanish-type 
peanut area. It is subject to drought. The way the crop turned out, 
we produced, I believe, 1 percent less peanuts than the previous year 
and 14 percent less than the 10-year average. We did not know what 
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the marketings would be, but it would appear that the supply of pea- 
nuts will not be much, if any, above the requirements for peanuts. 

Suppose we had gone out with a very liberal program, and farmers 
as a result had put a large acreage of peanuts into the program. We 
might then have faced what we have faced in recent years—a period 
in which the users of peanuts, the customers of peanut growers, were 
very short of peanuts. We had to liberalize imports and take other 
steps to get peanuts to maintain what the market needed. 

Now, in that situation peanut growers and others were greatly con- 
cerned lest the farmers growing peanuts permanently lose part of 
their market. 

As we approached 1956 with the soil bank we felt that the balance 
was such—and with the increasing acreage of certain types of pea- 
nuts—that it would be unfortunate if we induced too much peanut 
acreage to go into the program and find there were less peanuts than 
were needed to take care of the American markets. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Morse, the estimated production based upon normal 
production on the allotment you gave on all types of peanuts this year 
will produce about 10 percent more peanuts than the estimated con- 
sumption next year; is that not so? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. May I in that regard also call your attention to 
the fact that we have a method by which we dispose of peanuts. They 
are not storable, as you know, over an extended period of time. After 
we see that the market has been taken care of, after we see the results 
of crop production, at the end of the marketing year before a new crop 
comes on, we crush up, as you probably know, ‘the peanuts and dispose 
of the surpluses, so we have a mechanism there that is not as readily 
available to other crops. That should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Poace. You told us that last year. You told us for that reason 
you did not want peanuts included in the soil bank. But Congress 
did include them. 

I understand full well you have a mechanism whereby you can 
crush peanuts. I underst: ind that you say that it might ae be as 
expensive to the Government as the soil-bank program. I do not 
know. You thought it was not, and I am not challenging your judg- 
ment on that. But Congress decided otherwise and over your objec- 
tions Congress wrote into the bill a provision that you should accord 
peanuts the same kind of soil-bank treatment that you accorded other 
crops. Congress did this in spite of the fact this mechanism that you 
explained to us last year existed then. 

It just occurs to me that the Congress clearly intended you should 
use the program we gave you rather than the program you told us you 
had, because you had it last year. It is nothing new. You told us 
about it. We understood it. And we decided in spite of that—maybe 
wrongly; maybe we made a wrong decision—you should use this other 
mechanism, the soil bank. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, I think that is a very serious matter 
that should be considered. Nobody knew we were going to run into 
this disastrous drought that ran this peanut crop short—the Spanish 
type. And when you put a crop in like peanuts does the Congress, and 
does the committee feel that we ought to run that risk of being short 
of peanuts and run the risk of losing, perhaps permanently, part of 
the peanut market for peanut growers ? 


87258—57—_—_2 
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Now, peanuts are competitive with many other nuts we grow in the 
United States, and when they run short of peanuts for candy bars and 
so forth they put in other kinds of ingredients, or substitute other 
nuts. We do not—they do not readily switch back always. 

Is it the wisdom of the Congress and this committee that we ought 
to operate the soil bank in a way that would run the risk of the loss of 
the market for the peanut farmers? 

Mr. Poace. The Congress may be mistaken, but that is what the 
Congress told you to do. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Morse, you tell us about a shortage of peanuts. 
Is there a shortage of peatnuts at the moment? I understand that 
there is not a market for peanuts, that the Government has taken all 
the peanuts in my area right now. 

Mr. Morse. I do not know the current situation, but you will recall 
we were in a situation that had us all very much concerned. 

The Cuarrman. I have not sold my peanuts yet. I called a man to 
sell the peanuts and he said there was not any market for the peanuts, 
that they are importing peanuts, and he wanted me to find out from 
the Department of Agriculture why the peanuts we had in North 
Carolina were being shipped in from Mexico when we did not even 
have a market for our own peanuts. 

Secretary Benson. May I suggest that the crop this past year is 
below the year before, and considerably below the 10-year average / 

Mr. PoaGer. Only 2 percent, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. And the demand has been strong. 

The Carman. I say Mr. Morse said that it was only 2 percent 
below, 1 percent below last year, and it is a bad situation when 
you are importing peanuts and my farmers cannot even sell them. 
I am going to turn mine over to the Government on the support pro- 
gram because there is no one there to buy them. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, there appears in the fats and oil situ- 
ation in 1957 Outlook, November 26, this statement : 

In 1954-55, per capita consumption fell about a half a pound below because 
of reduced supplies and higher prices. 

Now, that is what I was trying to explain. We did not have the 
soil bank. It was not any operation of the soil bank that caused that. 

This past year the shortage and relatively high prices for the Virginia type 
peanuts held consumption to about 6 pounds per person. With large supplies 
available and prices lower, consumption in 1956-57 is likely to return to about 
6% pounds per person. 

In other words, it was about a half a pound on a per capita basis, 
which is quite a large shift in the consumption of peanuts. It may be 
that we have not yet stepped up our consumption of Virginia type 
peanuts, which are plentiful. This may account for some of the situ- 
ation to which you refer. 

The CuarrmMan. You still have acreage allotments with marketing 
quotas on peanuts? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The Cuamman. That is an involuntary program as far as acreage 
allotments are concerned. 

Mr. Morse. It is within the mechanism of the law. 

The Cuatrman. As Mr. Poage pointed out, Congress intended you 
should compensate the peanut farmer like you did the other farmers 
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and let him voluntarily put his acreage in the soil bank and be paid 
for it. Now, he is being forced to reduce his acreage, and he is not 
being paid for it. A lot of farmers with small acreage might turn 
it into the bank and take the soil bank payment, and you would then 
out some money in the farmers’ pockets. As it is now, you are sub- 
Jecting the farmer to this acreage-allotment law which some of you 
in the Department think is a rather harsh thing to do, and I think 
completely ignoring the will of Congress with regard to the peanut 
producers. 

Mr. Morse. That is true of the other commodities also. 

Mr. Poage. May we ask Mr. Morse to put into the record what 
percentage reduction the Spanish-peanut grower has taken, the rela- 
tion his allotment bears to his historic production before we had the 
controls of 2 years ago, and also put into the record what the base 
acres of corn bears to the historic production of corn ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; why do we not put it in for all the commodities ? 

Mr. Poace. We would be glad to have it in for all the commodities. 

(The information submitted follows :) 

(a) There has been a general trend for formers to shift from Spanish type 
peanut production to Runner type during the past 10 years. 

The 1955 and 1956 national allotment for peanuts for all types has been 
1,610,000 acres. The individual farm allotments for 1955 were increased by 7% 
percent to increase supplies depleted during the 1954 poor crop year. 

In 1956 an additional allotment of 40,181 acres was made for Virginia and 
Valencia peanuts, which were in short supply. Spanish-peanut growers have 
received the same treatment as other peanut growers. 

(b) There were no controls on all peanuts from 1942 through 1948. There- 
after, a gradual decrease was made each year in the national allotment until 
the minimum as provided for by law was reached of 1,610,000 acres. Increases 
have been made for all peanuts or a type of peanut when in short supply. How- 
ever, a farmer may use his allotment to produce any type he may select. 

(c) 1956 production of wy ted crops as a percent of the 5-year averages for 
the years 1946-50 and 1951-5 





| t 


Percent 1956 produc- 
| tion is of 5-year 
Crops Unit 1956 | average! 

| production 





1946-50 1951-55 
Peanuts... Ton | 75 109 
Wheat Thousand bushels a 84 93 
Corn _do 3, 45 1, 292 | 2111 2110 
Rice Hundredweight 21, 330, 900 128 89 
Cotton Thousand bales, 500 pounds 13,303 | 117 91 
gross weight. | 
Tobacco: | 
Flue-cured : Million pounds | 1,410.1 | 115.0 192. 4 
Burley do... | $93.8 | 89.4 83. 1 
Fire-cured do : 67.1 84.1 114.1 
Air-cured _. .. do | 28. 4 | 83.5 101.8 
Sun-cured_. Thousand pounds... 3,648 | 110.0 103. 5 
Maryland Million pounds 38.5 | 96. 2 96. 7 
Cigar filler Thousand pounds... 6, 435 68. 1 84.2 
Cigar binder- a... do 7, 140 47.3 | 51.5 
Cigar binder-52 . do Ly 5, 296 36. 5 48.4 
Cigar binder-54.__- 3 5, 967 40.0 | 74.2 
Cigar binder-55 do 11, 171 56.0 82.8 











' Averages for cotton production are for the 5-year periods 1944-48 and 1949-53. 
2? Corn data are for the United States, whereas corn allotments and soil-bank bases are applicable only 
to the commercial corn area. 


Mr. Poacr. I would like for us to have it for peanuts right now. If 
you do not have it you will admit it is true, will you not, and at least 
in the State of Texas we have taken approximately a 50 percent acre- 
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age reduction in peanuts? Is that not approximately right? I am 
not telling you that is exactly right. Am I not giving an approxi- 
mately correct figure when I say the peanut acreage in Texas is 
approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Morse. I come back 

Mr. Poace. Let’s not come back just now. Just give me an answer. 
Am I not approximately correct? If we do not know where we stand 
then obviously we cannot give an intelligent answer as to what ought 
to be done about peanuts. I do not know all the facts. I am trying 
to get some from the Department of Agriculture. Am I not approxi- 
mately right? Perhaps I am wrong by 3, 4, or 5 percent, but am I not 
approximately right ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask Mr. Farrington to comment 
on the flexibility and the discretion in the basic law with reference 
to the inclusion or the exclusion of commodities. 

Mr. Poacee. I did not challenge your legal rights, Mr, Benson, 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Poace. I am not challenging that. Mr. Farrington will only 
give us a legal argument that you have a right to do what you have 
done. I do not challenge that. 

Secretary Benson. I thought that was the point, that we had gone 
beyond our authority. 

Mr. Poace. No; I am challenging your authority. I am chal- 
lenging the propriety and judgment—perhaps I should not say pro- 
priety, but let me say the advisability of it. I am not charging that 
you are not trying to do the right thing for the peanut farmers, and 
you might be right. I do not know enough about peanuts. I do not 
grow a peanut. I never sold a bushel of. peanuts in my life. But I 
have observed that the poorest people in all agr iculture are those 
engaged in growing peanuts and I thought that we had a common 
purpose here, the committee and the Department, of trying to help 
people who needed help, and I know the peanut farmer need it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, the figures for the State of Texas 
show that in 1956 you produced 373, 000 acres and that the 10- year 
average is 615,000 acres for that State. 

Mr. Poace. So am I not approximately right in what I said? Is 
that not about a 50 percent reduction ? 

Secretary Benson. Not quite. 

Mr. Poace. Not quite. It is within 4 or 5 percent, is it not ? 

Secretary Benson. It is closer to 40 percent. 

Mr. Poace. Let us call it 40 percent then. All right, 1 wonder if 
you would now give us the figures on corn. 

Secretary Benson. For your State? 

Mr. Poace. For my State or for the Nation. 

Actually it should be for the Nation, the commercial Corn Belt, 
because that is the only place you have any controls. You do not 
have any controls in my State on corn. 

Secretary BENSON. Your acre: ige is 1,831,000 for 1956 and your 10- 
year average is 2,534,000 on corn. 

Mr. Poace. That is a reduction of about what—30 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. In that neighborhood. 

Mr. Poacr. Thanks. Now let us see what you do about controlled 
crops. What was the acreage on corn in the commercial corn area? 
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Secretary Benson. It has run right at 57 million and 58 million 
regardless of controls because you have not had a large proportion of 
the farmers participating. 

Mr. Poacr. You have not had much reduction. It has not been 
more than 10 percent. That is liberal; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Possibly. There has not been a great deal of 
control because controls do not fit corn. 

Mr. Poser. I am suggesting it has not exceeded 10 percent. You 
would not charge me with estimating too much there, would you? 
They have certainly not reduced more than 10 percent. 

Secretary Benson. I think probably they have not. I do not know 
the exact figures. As you know, all corn does not move into channels 
of trade. 

Mr. Poage. I know. 

Secretary Benson. About 75 percent of it is used on the farm. 
Farmers have voted their views of the control programs with their 
corn planters. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, although they did not reduce more than 10 per- 
cent, we will say—and I think that is very liberal—and we will say 
that the peanut people did not have to reduce more than 40 percent 

Secretary Benson. But the allotments were reduced on corn. The 
allotments were reduced, but the acreage was not reduced because the 
farmers refused to go into the program. 

Mr. Poage. They did not go in. But you paid them to take out 
how many acres? You paid them at least $179 million to take acreage 
out, and you paid the peanut people $596,000; did you not? 

Secretary Benson. About 5 million acres of corn came out last 
year under the acreage reserve program, I think. 

Mr. Poacr. How many acres of peanuts were taken out ? 

Secretary Benson. The corn program was required under the law, 
as you know, though participation was voluntary. 

Mr. Poage. It was not required of corn any more than it was on 
the peanut man. How many acres were taken out of peanuts? 

Secretary Benson. 44,000. 

Mr. Poagr. Under the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poagr. And 5 million on corn under the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, on corn. 

Mr. Poace. Percentagewise the peanut man was taking a cut of 
40 percent and the corn man a cut of 10 percent, and yet you paid to 

take 5 million acres out of corn and you would not pay to take but 
44,000 acres out of peanuts. It seems to me we ought to review the 
whole program and try to do a little equity and justice to the most 
desperately hurt of all our farmers 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, I must raise this question : Under the 
circumstances which we faced last year where we were increasing 
some of the peanut allotments after a shortage, should we under those 
circumstances have moved in to try to induce a lot of peanut acreage 
to go into the soil bank and face the possibility of damage to peanut 
farmers and 

Mr. Poace. You are saying to the peanut grower today, “You cannot 
grow the peanuts you grew in the last 10 years because we are going 
to put an allotment on you, and if you grow them and sell shane we will 
charge you a penalty of 75 percent of the support price if you grow 
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more than we tell you you can grow. Consequently, we do not want 
any more reductions because we are afraid we are going to get not 
enough peanuts, we are afraid we won’t have enough : so we are going 
to penalize you 75 percent of the support price.” 

The Cuarrman. We are importing them. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, and selling them in competition with the American 
grower. So you say, “We are just going to see you do not get a thin 
dime, Mr. Peanut Grower, for reducing your acreage, but if you are 
growing corn, why, we want to give you 60 percent of the support 
price.” 

All I ask you is that you treat the peanut grower like you treat 
other people. 

If you are at the point where you say to that peanut grower, “We 
will take all controls off of you and we w ‘ill see that you g get the ae 
price on all the peanuts you grow,” then I would say, “Yes, Mr. Sec 
retary, I can see why you should not pay a man to take his land out 
of peanuts if he can get the support price on all he grows.” But you 
do not tell him that. You tell him, “We will penalize you 75 percent 
if you grow all you might want to.” You do not tell that to the corn 
man, but you tell the peanut man you will put a 75 percent penalty 
on him if he grows more acres than you have allotted to him. You 
have cut him down 40 percent in the State of Texas. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, we increased the acreage 
allotment for a number of varieties, as you know. 

Mr. Poace. I do know that you did, Mr. Benson, but you still haven’t 
got him growing but about 40 percent. 

Mr. Avsert. May I interrupt? When you Members of the Congress 
‘ame back last year after meeting in conference on the soil bank, 
if I remember correctly you told us that you agreed with the Senate 
conferees and the Department officials that all of these crops would be 
treated exactly alike. 

Mr. Poace. You are exactly right, and we further agreed—and I 
know this is not violating any confidence because it was stated on 
the floor and stated everywhere else, and the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture were sitting there—that it was going to 
be the policy of the Department to try to pay approximately 50 percent 
of the support price for all of these commodities, and here sit some of 
the members of the conferees, and if there is anyone who has different 
recollection I ask him to stand up here and now and say so. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. Tell us I am wrong if you think Iam. Stand up. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not have to stand up. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I do not recollect all of the details enumerated by 
the gentleman from Texas as being in agreement in the conference 
committee. I do recollect that we fa make a decision on the fund, a 
decision on the percentage of the funds going into certain commodities. 
The details about peanuts are certainly beyond my recollection of what 
I agreed to in conference. 

Mr. Poaer. I did not say that. I said the conference agreed, and 
the Department of Agriculture was present, that the Department 
would provide supports at approximately—and again I say, Mr. 








Benson, I am not saying you could not have said 48 percent or 49 
per cent —approximately 30 percent for all commodities with no special 
reference to peanuts or anything else. 
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Secretary Benson. I do not know of any one there who was from the 
Department of Agriculture who would be in a position to make an 
agreement of that kind. 

“The Cuamman. The Department did not have to agree. They were 
there the entire time and they heard the decision. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, our position has always been 
that we thought it was the mandate of Congress also that these rates 
should be set at a level sufficiently high to provide incentives to the 
farmers to take acreage out of those crops that were in heavy surplus. 

The CuarmmMan. That is a statement that we all understood. We 
asked how much are you going to pay, and you said it was needed 
to get the job done. 

Secretary Benson. That is right, and that varies with the com- 
modity. 

The CuatrMan. Here is a situation in the Department that no one 
denies, that we have our own peanut producers under strict acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. You are supporting the price at 
90 percent of parity. There is no market where the farmer can sell 
and yet you are importing peanuts. The farmers just do not under- 
stand it. I do not understand it. Apparently nobody in the Depart- 
ment has offered an explanation as to why we are importing peanuts 
and at the same time controlling our acreage which has been reduced 
drastically and why you have not given the peanut farmer an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the soil- bank program. That is the situation 
as I understand it right now. 

Secretary Benson. I think there is a basic difference to start with, 
Mr. Chairman. In the first place, in the case of peanuts we have a 
relatively small carryover, and in the case of these other crops that 
are in heavy surplus we have great burdens of surpluses built up im 
Government warehouses. 

The Cuamrman. If you have no carryover in peanuts and you need 
some more peanuts, and you have to import peanuts, why not in- 
crease the acreage of peanuts? 

Secretary Benson. That is exactly what we have done. We have 
increased the acreage allotment under the existing program on the 
varieties that were in short supply. 

Mr. Poacr. Which means that you are saying to the peanut grower 
that he cannot have anything, any governmental program to help 
him to reduce to the point you think he should reduce whereas in 
the case of the corn grower you say, “We are going to give you a very 
liberal payment in order to tr y to get you to bri ing your production in 
line with what we think it should be.” 

Now, we are not complaining about the corn grower getting support 
and getting halp, getting aid to bring his production in balance with 
demand, but we are complaining when you take the poorest farmers 
in the Nation aa say to them, “We will give you no such assistance 
in balancing your books.” And that is what you have done. You have 
helped one man balance by Government payments of 60 percent of 
the support price. The other man you have not helped balance at all. 
If you did not need something for b alancing you would not have any 
marketing controls on pe anuts. You would simply say to the peanut 
grower, “Grow all you want, the Government will support them.” 
If you said that I w ‘ould ss ay, “Yes, Mr. Benson, you are doing a rea- 
sonable thing.” But you are not saying that. You are saying to that 
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poe grower, “You cannot grow the peanuts you grew 10 years ago. 
he long hand of the Government keeps you from doing that. But we 
are not going to help you in your adversity.” 

The Cuamman. May we end this peanut discussion? Can we in 
this discussion, Mr. Secretary, end it by asking you to have your asso- 
ciates in the peanut branch, or the fats and. oil branch, review the 
situation, because it is somewhat disturbing to us when we realize 
that we are controlling production and importing the same commodity 
that we are controlling! We are importing peanuts that are competi- 
tive with our peanuts. The candy manufacturers sat in this committee 
room and said that they substitute one nut for the other. It looks to 
me like it is a bad situation for the Department or the Government. 
We have no market for our own peanuts and yet we are importing 
peanuts. 

Secretary Benson. We are always willing to review again and again 
and again any phase of the program. It does seem a little inconsistent 
when we are short of peanuts and importing to want to use the soil 
bank to reduce acreage still further. We will be glad to take another 
look at that. 


The soil bank acreage reserve program has the primary objective of reducing 
accumulated surpluses of basic crops. In view of the favorable supply-demand 
situation for peanuts, there is no plan at the present time to include this crop 
in the acreage reserve program for 1957. 

Allotments are set on all peanuts rather than by individual types and a farm 
operator has the privilege of planting any type of peanut he desires within his 
allotment. Therefore reductions in one type due to the soil bank could result 
in a shift to that type by other producers withont violating any marketing quota 
provision. 

The 1957 State allotment for peanuts in the three main Runner-type producing 
States, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, is 797,353 acres. Based on the percent 
Runner type was of 1956 peanut production in these 3 Southeastern States, it 
may be that 575,000 to 580,000 acres will be devoted to the production of Runner- 
type peanuts in 1957. If the soil bank were used to reduce this average sub- 
stantially and a repetition of 1954 drought conditions experienced by the area 
should occur a serious situation could be created. 

The elimination of, or reduction in production of peanuts beyond edible re- 
quirements through the soil bank would make it necessary to import peanut 
oil from foreign sources. Our farmers probably would prefer to produce and 
sell enough peanuts under the present type program to supply this oil. 

No significant interest on the part of peanut growers in the Southeast in having 
the soil bank used for Runner type peanuts is known. 

It is not apparent how use of the soil bank for Runner-type peanuts would 
have any effect upon possible increase of the quota for any other type of peanuts 
under existing legislation. A “type increase” cannot be justified for the year 
ahead on the ground that a shortage will be created by reduction of another 
type. 

In general, it seems that peanut growers, from the standpoint of their longtime 
interest in producing and marketing the maximum quantity of peanuts in this 
country, will be in a safer and more sound position if the soil bank is not used 
for peanuts while the marketing quota and price support programs are in effect. 
Basically, it is impractical to carry over large supplies of peanuts from 1 year 
to another; there is a satisfactory secondary outlet for the surplus above edible 
requirements ; and reduction of the crop in any year too close to the level of edible 
requirements creates serious danger of a shortage and the troublesome problem 
of imports. 
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For the 1957-58 crop year, the following is an estimate of the situation for 
Runner type peanuts: 


Tone 

Mateneted socks oa of Ade; l JOOTe 6 die bleu aweceonnnaebues 65, 000 
Tete eed | Isat" PROUNCUIOR. ose eee Chub 260, 000 
matumated total supoly......cicGs. scissile niienteen ts 325, 000 
Estimated 1957 requirements for edible use_____-___-_-_-_---_--------- 210, 000 
Estimated surplus for peanut oil, meal, ete______--_-_-__-__- tient 50, 000 
Daceated: itotel ¢ comemmntionci ot le ee ol J. eeeeann 260, 000 
Estimated carryover stocks as of July 31, 1958_____________-___--_____- 65, 000 
Reeenied ‘tater  taaniremente otto ee 825 5, 000 


Mr. Aspitr. I would like to make one statement in view of that. 

There is one type of peanut that I understand is receiving the low- 
est possible allotment allowed under the law. There is no shortage in 
that type. I can see no excuse for that particular type not being 
included in the soil bank. For the types that you have a shortage on 
there might be some excuse, but there 1s one type, as I understand it— 
and I wish vou would correct me if I am wrong—that i is receiving the 
lowest possible allotment under the law. It is being produced in an 
enormous volume and it is receiving the lowest allotment permitted 
under the law. 

Secretary Benson. Is that the Runner type that you have in mind? 

Mr. Axssirr. That is right. It seems that should be included in the 
soil bank with an adequate right to take care of those people that need 
help. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to look into that. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you about cotton. What percentage of 
the price support is paid to the cotton producer who puts his cotton 
land in the soil bank? Do you have those vos 

Secretary Benson. I think it is about half. I do not have the exact 
figures. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage says 51 percent. 

Secretary Benson. That is pretty close. 

The Cuatrman, Why is it that the cotton producer is receiving 51 
percent and the corn and the wheat producers are receiving 60 percent ! 

Secretary Benson. That involves the whole overall question, not 
only on cotton, but the rates overall. I would like to ask Dr. Paarlberg 
to comment on that. We have had a lot of study made of it, and a Jot 
of calculations made, and a lot of people participated. 

Mr. Paartperc. It depends upon the pattern of costs of the different 
commodities—what share of the costs are overhead costs that continue, 
even if the acreage is reduced, and what share of the costs are direct 
costs that are terminated if the acreage is reduced. 

Now, the share of overhead costs to ; direct costs varies from one crop 
to another, and consequently the amount of inducement that has to be 
offered to get people to retire their acreage will vary one crop to the 
other. 

On certain of the crops where fertilizer and hired labor is a heavy 
part of the outlay, as in tobacco, and to some extent cotton, there the 
needed inducement is not as great as for some other crops where your 
overhead costs are a larger share of your total outlay. 
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The Cuarrman. What was your percentage payment to the peanut 
program in 1956? ' 

Mr. Paar.perc. About 26 percent, I believe. 

The Cuamman. Twenty-six percent to the peanut grower and 60 
percent to the corn and wheat grower ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Approximately that. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know if it is the contention of the chairman 
that corn, which is raised all over the United States, is comparable 
with peanuts. 

The Cuairman. I do not say it is comparable at all. It seems to me 
rather strange that one should be supported at 25 or 30 percent and 
the other at 60 percent. You do not control acreage on corn all over 
the United States. 

Mr. Poace. You do not let it go into the soil bank all over the United 
States, either. 

Secretary Benson. We know it would be impracticable and unwork- 
able to put a flat percentage of the support level on all these commodi- 
ties because of the things that Dr. Paarlberg mentioned. 

The Cuarmman. I think the explanation just given to us is some- 
thing that is probably not generally understood. I still think you 
should take a look at it. You did it once last year. 

Now, what participation in the soil-bank program did you have in 
cotton last year? 

Secretary Benson. A little over 6 percent, as I recall. 

The Cuarrman. What do you anticipate you will have in-1957? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, no one knows exactly, but we antici- 
pate it will probably be double that; possibly more. 

The CuairmMan. You are going to make the same percentage pay- 
ments to the cotton producers in 1957 as you did in 1956? 

Secretary Benson. We are using a different yield figure, but the 
rate per pound isthe same. The rate per acre will be higher. 

The Cuatrman. Do you, or your associates, have any estimates as to 
the participation on the part of the cotton producers in 1957? 

Secretary Benson. I think our goal is in the neighborhood of 20 to 
25 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. Paarcperc. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. That is the goal we have set. No one knows 
what percentage we will get. That is why I have said here we just 
cannot determine some of these things until we have had a full year’s 
experience with the program. We set these goals and we try to set the 
rate at a level we think is necessary to get the participation. 

The CHarrman. The more participation you get in the soil bank 
the more stimulation you will have in regard to the price support ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. It will have the effect of bolstering prices. 

The CrarrMan. Would it not be well to offer greater inducement 
to the commodities that are in great surplus? I will come back one 
more time to peanuts. Why not give more inducement to get the 
market price above the support price and take the Government out 
of the peanut business ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, if you get the rate too high, then 
you have to start rationing the extent to which a farmer can partici- 
pate in the soil bank. We have tried to set it at a reasonable level, at 
a level that we think will bring forth participation. If vou get it 
too high everyone will want to get in and put everything they have in. 
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The Cuatrman. How much cotton can a man put into the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. Ten acres, or 30 percent, whichever is higher. 

Mr. McLain. He is given the option of listing additional acres if 
money is available at the close of the sign-up, so there will be individ- 
uals that will be allowed to put in more than that if the money is not 
all used. 

The Cuarrman. You have fixed the deadline for tobacco at March 
1 for participation. Last year it was July 27. 

Mr. McLar. Right. 

The Cuamman. Now, we have a desperate situation in the flue- 
cured area because of disease and because of new varieties that are 
objectionable and yet the date for participation in the soil bank is 
earlier than it was last year. Why would it not be well to extend 
that to July? I realize that there might be an element of insurance 
involved. 

Mr. McLain. It is our feeling—and I think if the majority of this 
committee feel otherwise we would certainly want that expression—it 
is our feeling after we get by 1956 it was the intent of this program to 
get it in operation ahead of planting time so everyone would know 
what they were doing, and so we actually would get some substantial 
reduction. If we reverse the idea and operate it on the basis of 1956, 
we are not going to get anything but the same kind of acres we had in 
1956, and I do not believe you would want that. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, but suppose March 1 will roll around 
and you do not have the participation you contemplate, and you still 
have unexpended money, why would it not be well to extend further 
that date? I have this in mind: If you extend the date and a man 
loses his crop because of this black shank we will say in tobacco, or 
some other disease, or if he runs into a disaster like hail or something 
of the kind, he could still put that land in the bank. 

Mr. McLain. Would you want to pay him a normal yield on some- 
thing he had already lost ? 

The CuHamman. I certainly would. I willtell you why. This isan 
experiment. Last year was an experiment. This year is still in the 
experimental stage and we were prompted by many motives in passing 
the law. One was to try to put some money in the farmers’ pockets. 
I think when a farmer runs into a disaster he should be permitted 
to put his land in the bank. I do not mean entirely. 

Mr. McLain. If that is the approach we make, Congressman, we 
will end up without any reduction because farmers are smart and they 
would all wait until they saw what crops were lost and put those in the 
bank. I do not believe it was the intent of this law to do that type 
of thing. That is not our interpretation of it, anyway. 

The CuairrmMan. You will not find any commodity that is in as much 
trouble as this flue-cured tobacco. I think those fellows in the tobacco 
branch will tell you that. Right now we cannot plant certain varie- 
ties. Those are the resistant types of tobacco which we produce 
abundantly and will stand the disease. We cannot plant them. If 
you plant one acre of it you are going to get some fellow with an off- 
colored card. Then your price support goes 50 percent of what other 
tobacco is being supported at, and yet if a man goes back and grows the 
old types of tobacco and the crop fails, he is really facing trouble. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, all producers face that with drought, hail 
and other conditions being different in tobacco, and we are intending 
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to operate this on the basis of getting some cutback in production and 

we feel that is what the law says is intended, and unless we are given 

some specific suggestions, I am sure we will continue to follow that 
olicy. 

' The CHarrMan. On the same principle as you did extend it last 
ear ? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, again, of course, Mr. Cooley, you understand 
we had special conditions in 1956. 

In the first place, the law was passed after crops were planted, and 
it could not have been otherwise in 1956 and we recognized that and 
the leadership on both sides up here recognized it. However, we do 
not believe it was the intent of this Congress to carry that program 
out after 1956 and we are not proceeding on that basis. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poage had a bill last year that would direct 
that you permit participation up to August. Of course, we did not 
pass it. 

Mr. Poace. I am still going to support that bill. 

Secretary Benson. We were not quite sure he was serious about it. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, he was serious about it, and he is serious about 
it now. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am sure, from the experience 
we have had, if we are going to keep extending the date as long as 
farmers want it iutenildd, we are not going to get reductions through 
the soil bank. If we want to use it as a relief measure and not to 
get substantial reductions, that is one thing. 

The CuarrMAN. Suppose that on March 1, the deadline for tobacco 
participation, it develops that you have spent only about $8 million 
or $10 million or $20 million and you have not had participation 
and that you have only 10,000 acres as last year, and you will not 
eet 80,000 out this year, but suppose on March 1 it develops that you 
1ave no participation, why would it not be well to extend that date 
and give the farmers an opportunity to bring some more land into 
the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, our farmers are pretty smart, and 
if they knew that now, they would not come in. 

The CmarrMan. Do not announce it now, but start thinking about it. 

Secretary Benson. You do not have to announce it. It is just like 
it was in the days of hogs. When the rumor was out that we were 
going to support hogs, what did they do? They started calling us 
to see whether they should start getting more breeding stock. 

The CuarrmMAn. I have one other thing, and then I want to call on 
some of the other members of the committee. 

I would like to go into the drought situation. I had a situation 
called to my attention which existed in Missouri where you had some 
of your people to go out and survey a certain area, and everyone in 
the community understood that your representatives were recom- 
mending that these people would have a certain number of cows, or 
whatever it was, or 32 head of cows, put in the drought-area program, 
and that under it these farmers could receive some relief. They had 
a short crop and a bad situation and I understand the situation has 
grown worse since that time. 

I would like to ask you on behalf of those Missouri farmers to send 
another team to survey the situation again, to the end that they might 
be given some future consideration in the matter. 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are constantly reviewing the 
drought situation in all of the States affected, as you know. We are 
trying to operate the program efficiently and effectively and as you 
know, the President is making a tour next week down into those areas, 
and we are holding a meeting—a Great Plains meeting at Wichita for 
a period of 3 days—at which there will be representatives from all of 
the Great Plains States, including Missouri, and this whole program 
will be reviewed. Certainly, if there is any evidence that we have 
made any errors, we will try to correct them. 

We have a Drought Committee in the Department on which there 
are presentatives of Congress, and we are trying to do the thing that 
is right on this drought program. 

It is a difficult thing to administer, but I think, generally speaking, 
it has worked quite well. We did put, as I remember, 80 counties in 
Missouri in for relief under the acreage reserve. I made that an- 
nouncement down there on the ground. 

The Cuatrman. This area which I have in mind is in Congressman 
Brown’s district, or in his area, and he has had a great number of com- 
munications from the farmers out there relating to the situation. I 
wonder if you are telling us now that you will have somebody survey 
the situation again ? 

Secretary Benson. The usual procedure is for the governor of the 
State to make a recommendation to the President, and then the Presi- 
dent asks us to make the investigation. 

The Cuarrman. Has that been done? 

Mr. Brown. That has been done. The Governor has made two re- 
quests, and your two representatives came into the counties, and it was 
their feeling that they would recommend to the Department that our 
area be included. However, we were denied, and that was the last 
information from the Department. The Governor then called a meet- 
ing of the State drought committee, and the State drought committee 
recommended unanimously that the Governor ask again for imme- 
diate help for the counties which the representatives visited. 

Secretary Benson. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Brown. That was on the date of December 18, I believe. 

Secretary Benson. I see. 

Mr. Brown. To date we have heard nothing. About 75 percent of 
our farmers are out of hay right now, or will be out by February 1. 
We normally do not produce any grain and we have to buy grain from 
other sources. So, they are really in a bad situation. 

Secretary Benson. We shall be very glad to take another look at it. 
Of course, it often happens that we do not approve all the recom- 
mendations made by the State committee. We are trying to review 
all of these honestly and objectively and approve those that we think 
meet the standards which have been set out by our Drought Committee. 
However, we shall be glad to take another look at it, if it is your wish. 

Mr. Brown. I certainly wish you would. 

(The information submitted follows :) 

Our Drought Committee is planning a review of the drought conditions in 
various counties in Missouri to see if additional counties have met the standards 
for designation as counties eligible for grazing of soil bank acreage reserve acres 
due to drought. 


Ninety-three counties in Missouri have already been designated as eligible for 
grazing. This amounts to 303,483 acres. 
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The Cuarmman. Do you have any questions at this time, Mr. 
Andresen ? 

Mr. AnprREsEN. Not at the moment, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Simpson ? 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Secretary, on page 1 of your statement in the 
last paragraph you state: 


The acreage-reserve program is confined to the six basic crops. 


Is that for 1957? : 

Secretary Benson. That is in the law, as I understand it, Mr. 
Simpson, and we cannot go beyond the six basic crops on the acreage- 
reserve program, but the conservation-reserve program goes beyond 
that. 

Mr. Srpson. For a farmer to get an acreage reserve in a corn area, 
he could be allotted 100 acres of corn by a PMA committee, and cut 
that 15 percent. If he did not have to cut the 100 acres of corn, he 
could take it out of any tillable acreage; could he not ? 

Mr. McLain. Are you talking about the corn base in 1956? 

Mr. Srmpson. I am talking about anything or any acreage-reserve 
program. 

In other words, when a farmer was set up to get an acreage-reserve 
check, he did not have to take 15 percent out of the basic-crop acreage ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is true in 1956. You see, the farmers voted in 
a referendum here in December, which will change that situation 
unless we get some legislation to correct it. 

Mr. Srmpson. Am I right in the statement that he could take it 
out of any tillable acreage in 1956, but not in 1957 ? 

Mr. McLarty. In 1957 he must reduce below his allotment based upon 
the way the referendum went. 

Mr. Srtmpson. Is he confined in that acreage to the crop to which 
the acreage is allotted ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. I might add that because of the formula there 

yas a very heavy cut in the acreage allotments. We do not anticipate 
that there will be very much participation in the soil bank for corn 
unless there is a change in the basic law. 

Mr. Simson. On page 2 you state: “The truth is that the acreage- 
reserve program helps. all farms, large and small.” 

I sent out a form questionnaire to 30,000 farmers in my district 
last September, and invariably the small farmers wrote back and said 
that the program helped the large farmers but not the small ones. 

The only place it would help the small farmer, according to your 
statement, is where it takes surpluses off the market; is that right? 

Secretary Benson. I think you could say that is the major help. 
However, there are a number of small farmers who are putting part 
of their acreage in. Some of them are putting their entire allotment 
in. But I think the largest overall benefit will be the bolstering of 
prices overall because of the reduction in the acreage of that particular 
crop. r 

Mr. Stupson. In the 14 counties in my district in Tlinois invariably 
the small farmer, who is a farmer with about 160 acres, complained 
about the acreage reserve helping the large farmer and not helping 
the small farmer. 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, it is the large farmer who has con- 
tributed mostly to the surplus. 

Mr. Srmpson. I can understand why you cannot pass a law giving 
the small farmer more percentage and not extending that to the large 
farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I think the removal of the minimum will help 
the problem you are talking about in 1957. 

Mr. Stmpson. In the third paragraph of your statement on page 2 
you state: 

However, a minimum payment rate of $6 an acre was established. 

On page 3, in the first paragraph—a continuation from page 2—you 
stated that an “acreage reserve payment was $4 an acre.” 

Secretary Benson. The $4 an acre applies to fall planted wheat, 
where they did not plant up to their allotment, and they made the 
shift away from the allotment prior to the time that they knew 
about the soil bank. 

Mr. Stmpson. The $6 an acre applies to all commodities? 

Secretary Benson. To all spring-planted crops wherever the ap- 
praised yield brought the payment below $6 and we made a payment 
of $6 to everybody. 

Mr. Simpson. Further, on page 3 in the second paragraph you 
state : 

The payment is made on normal farm yields established by the county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation committee. 

Does that mean that in a county in Illinois where you raised 90 
bushels of corn to an acre, and where a farmer takes out 15 acres, you 
paid on historical production only on those acres ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We have the national average, of course, that 
we start with. We are talking about a reduction he made below his 
base. That is it. 

Mr. Simpson. I will go back to my example of the 100 acres of allot- 
ment by the PMA committee. He cut that 15 percent. 

Mr. McLan. He underplanted it 15 percent, or destroyed the crop? 

Mr. Stmpson. He cuts the 100-acre allotment 15 percent. That 
means you are paying him on 15 acres? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Srupson. What I want to know is this: What is the established 
rate per bushel when he can get 90 bushels of corn to the acre for that 
15 acres? 

Secretary Benson. It is that we consider the normal yield for that 
farm. 

Mr. Suvrson. The normal yield is 90 bushels. 

Secretary Benson. [llinois is a good state, but I doubt whether over 
a period of years you have many farms that would average that much. 

Mr. Sureson. Do you have a minumum ora maximum 4 

Secretary Benson. No, sir; but the figure is determined by your 
county committee as to what they think is normal and as to what they 
think the yield would be for that patricular farm. 

Mr. Srurson. Suppose that farmer had a 10-year average of 60 
bushels of corn per acre? Would he be paid on that basis? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. Then, it is a historical production ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Strareson. On page 7 of your statement in the fourth paragraph 
you state as follows: 
The 1956 participation indicates that in some cases whole farms are being put 


in the conservation reserve or into a combination of the acreage reserve and the 
conservation reserve. 


Is it possible for a man to put a whole farm in? 

Secretary Benson. That is true under a combination of the acre- 
age reserve and the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Simpson. And do away with the tenant? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, if you did away with the ten- 
ant, then he would run into trouble because of the other provisions 
in the law. If he were an owner-operator, and wanted to do this, it 
would be possible. 

Mr. Stupson. Suppose a farmer had 200 acres of land all paid for, 
and he wanted to retire and still live on the farm. 

Suppose he has reached 65 years of age. Could he put that whole 
farm into the acreage reserve ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Under the most optimistic conditions I think 
he probably could under a combination of the two programs. 

Mr. Stmpson. He can take that whole farm out of production and 
get paid for the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve? 

Mr. Benson. Based upon a combination of the two only. It would 
have to be a combination of the two. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is it possible for him to take the whole farm out? 

Mr. JenniNGS. How would that be possible? 

Mr. Srpson. On page 7 in the next to the past paragraph you 
state: 


We are limiting the annual payment to any farmer to a maximum of $5,000. 


Mr. McLary. That is under the conservation reserve program. 

Mr. Stmpson. If I recall correctly, this committee last year voted 
out in the farm program bill a limitation that any farmer could re- 
ceive of payments. In other words, if he put corn in storage, or if he 

ut wheat in storage, there was a limitation put on in this committee. 
owever, when it got over to the Senate, I think it was killed. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Suxrson. On what basis can you put a $5,000 limitation in 
effect ? 

Secretary Benson. We already have a similar provision in our ACP 
program, and I think it is authorized in this legislation. I think 
there is general authority to set limits under these conservation pro- 
grams—ACP programs, but not on the price-support program. 

Mr. Srmpson. It seems to me that on the price-support program 
this committee voted out a limitation last year, and it was finally 
killed either in the Senate or in conference. 

Mr. Benson. That is correct, but this is not based upon the price- 
support program. This is a conservation program and we do have 
general authority in that field to place a limitation. 

Mr. Stmpson. On page 9 of your statement in paragraph 2 I note 
you state that you have agreements covering 10,692,000 acres in the 
acreage-reserve program and that you have 1,504,431 acres in the 
conservation-reserve program. That is, roughly, a total of 12 million 
acres apparently which have been placed under the acreage reserve or 
conservation-reserve programs; is that roughly right? 
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Mr. McLain. That isright. The acreage-reserve program figure is 
just for fall wheat, Congressman. We have not gotten a signup on 
the spring-planted crops. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is that the total number of acres that have been placed 
in the acreage reserve or the conservation reserve for the entire United 
States for 1956 and 1957 ? 

Mr. McLain. Up to date. The 1956 conservation reserve includes 
this 1 million acres, and then you have some added ones for 1957. 
That is a part of that same paragraph. 

Mr. Simpson. If these figures are correct, it is only possible for you 
to make payments on 12 million acres and it is only possible for the 
suprlus to be reduced on 12 million acres ? 

r. McLarn. No; because the conservation reserve signing up for 
1957 runs until March 15. We are just getting it started. We hope 
to get substantially more signed up in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Srmpson. 7, he you tell the committee what, roughly, was put 
in the acreage reserve for 1956? 

Mr. McLain. For 1956? 

Mr. Srmpson. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Around 12 million acres. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, that is what I said. 

Mr. McLain. I thought you were talking about 1957. 

Mr. Smpson. Then, : the reduced crops ‘of all basic commodities is 
‘hat would be produced on the 12 million laid out for 1956? 
Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Sumpson. Well, that could only be the reduction. 

What is it for 1957, estimated ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is difficult to tell. We are still signing 
up for 1957 for both the conservation reserve and acreage reserve. 

Mr. Seuitionr. Do you think it will be more than 12 million acres? 

Secretary Benson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Stupson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Grant, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Secretary, I am very much interested in peanuts, 
myself. I come from one of the peanut-producing sections, and I do 
hope that the Department will take another look at the program inso- 
far as peanuts are concerned. 

I wish to bring up the matter here which has not yet been discussed 
but which makes me somewhat skeptical of the program itself, and 
that is the situation from an economic standpoint, you might say 
the economic shock that could come to a good many of our communi- 
ties if there is a broad participation in this program. By that I mean, 
to use the old saying, “The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker,” 
these communities will probably have to absorb a lot of this shock, 
because if there is a large participation in the program, a good many 
of the tenants and other people working on the farm are going to 
migrate to the larger cities. 

I wonder if you have any thoughts on that? In fact, I might say 
that this has been called to my attention by mere chants in the smaller 
towns, and by fertilizer manufacturers and dealers in farm imple- 
ments. 

Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. Congressman, we do have a formula 
for allocating the funds that go to the States, and they break it down 
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by counties so that there would not be much chance of an entire com- 
munity losing so much of its land that will have a disastrous effect. 

Were it not for that provision then there would be some danger, I 
would think. 

Mr. Granr. There is that feeling on the part of a good many of the 
merchants in the small towns so far as my particular section is con- 
cerned, I do not think it is going to be of much benefit one way or the 
other because of the fact that the small farmers who currently have 
cotton and peanut acreage have such small acreages or they have abso- 
lutely no acreage w hich they could relinquish and put into the soil 
bank itself. 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the reasons why we insisted that 
this be voluntary. Of course, for the acreage that is taken out income 
goes into the community and to the farmers in substantially the quan- 
tity which they would get if they planted the crop on most acres. So, 
from the standpoint of the “butcher and the baker and the candlestick 
maker,” there will be purchasing power in the community. 

Mr. Grant. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Abernethy ? 
ments you and your associates have made to the effect that the 
program for 19% 56 went into effect a little late for it to receive full 
participation in the southeastern region, particularly with reference 
to cotton. But it did go into effect in time for you to get a full, ade- 
quate, and complete experience in the Midwest area, particularly with 
reference to corn. 

Now, had there been no soil-bank program, the corn allotment would 
have been 43 million acres? Is that true? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anerneruy. After the Soil Bank Act became law, you gentle- 
men upped that allotment from 43 million acres to 51 million acres, 
or thereabouts ? 

Secretary Benson. It was not done administratively. It was done 
in the legislation. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Well, it was on the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment and the administration. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think we concurred in it. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. It was done at the Department’s request ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think we can say that for sure. 

Secretary Benson. We did not recommend that this be done for the 
1956 crop, however, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I know that, but you recommended it. You did 
not recommend it for 1957. 

Secretary Benson. No; I think we did not recommend it for 1956. 

Mr. Apernetruy. How did you happen to wind up with it? You 
wound = with an allotment of 51 million acres. 

Secretary Benson. Our position was that it was too late to operate 
that provision in 1956, because the corn was already planted. 

Mr. Anrrnetay. No; I understood that you would have a normal, 
minimum allotment of 48 million acres of corn for 1956 had it not been 
for the soil bank program. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernerny. But you wound up with the soil-bank program 
having become law with a program of 51 million acres which was con- 
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siderably higher than it would have been had there been no soil-bank 
program. 

Secretary Benson. I think that iscorrect. Early in the year we rec- 
ommended a program for the 1956 crops and then as the season ad- 
vanced and it got too late and corn was planted, then we recommended 
against it. 

“Mr. Anerneruy. In other words, it was done? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnerNeTHy. There were 8 million acres added. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You stated that it was not the view nor the ob- 
jective of the Department for this to be made a relief program, and 
[ thoroughly agree with you. I do not think it should be. The ob- 
ject. of the program is to reduce surpluses, Was that not the principal 
objective ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. But the facts are that when you upped the na- 
tional corn allotment—I am not riding corn but it just happens to 
be corn in this instance—when you upped it from 43 million acres 
to 51 million acres, did you not create a relief windfall of 8 million 
acres for corn producers 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know that you would call it a 
windfall. Asa matter of fact, the allotment program would not have 
been effective for corn. They had a very small participation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But, you would not have had a 51 million acreage 
allotment for corn if it had not been for the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. That istrue. But again I say that the allotment 
does not mean very much because the farmers were ignoring it—a 
great majority of them. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not talking about what the farmers were 
doing. I am talking about the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Had it not been for the soil bank you would have 
had a 43 million national acreage allotment for corn’ That would 
have been your allotment; would it not? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But after the soil bank became law—I call it a 
windfall and you may call it what you want to, and I do not mean 
for that to be discourteous—but in my opinion it did ereate or 
amounted to a windfall or a gift of 8 million acres that could be 
taken by the corn producers and put in the soil bank and money col- 
lected for so doing. Yet they produced just as much corn as they 
normally produced had they not had the soil bank? Is that true? 

Secretary Benson. That in effect is what the law did; yes. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. So, it was a relief program for corn to the extent 
of 8 million acres, and how many millions of dollars ¢ 

Secretary Benson. You mean how much in total dollars was paid 
out ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. It was a relief program to the extent of 8 million 
acres for the corn program. That is true; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. I think it was a realistic thing to do, had it been 
available prior to planting time, because farmers had been planting 
around 58 million acres. 
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Mr. AserNnetuy. I will get to that in just a minute. In other words 
the corn grower was given the benefit of 8 million acres that he could 
put into the soil bank and collect 60 percent of the support price on 
what that acreage normally would have produced and at the same time 
plant the same amount of corn that he would normally have planted 
under price supports? 

That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think that is what the law provided for 
those corn farmers who fit your illustration. 

Mr. AserNneTHY. So, was it not a relief program, then? 

The Cuairman. To the extent of $179 million. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, corn had no minimum acreage allot- 
ment, as you know. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. That is quite true. 

Secretary Benson. We were getting very small participation under 
the control program. I know that also. Therefore, this seemed well, 
apparently to the Congress and to us, to take what was a more realistic 
base than the one we had from which to start measuring for participa- 
tion in the soil bank. 

Mr. Anerneroy. It may be wise, and I do not say it was not. 
However, I do say the facts and circumstances were such that the corn 
growers received a windfall or at least the opportunity of a windfall 
to the extent of 8 million acres at 60 percent of the support price on 
the normal production. I think those are the facts. 

Now, we will get to what they planted: They planted in the year 
58 million acres, did they not ? 

Secretary Benson. I think roughly that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They planted 58 million acres and even though 
they planted 58 million acres of corn actually, then, the program 
brought about no reduction in the corn surplus, but did bring about 
an increase; did it not? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, no one knows how much greater 
the increase would have been if we had not had the soil-bank 
participation. 

Mr. AperNetHy. That may be true, but they planted 58 million 
acres, and still collected soil-bank money to the extent of how much? 
$179 million ? 

Secretary Benson. $179 million ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you did not arrive at any reduction in the 
corn surplus; is that correct? I am not just restricting this to you, 
but I will say all of us did not arrive at a reduction in the corn 
surplus. 

Secretary Benson. I think we got very little reduction in actual 
production. We got some, I think, but it is hard to measure. The 
farmers actually disked down 1,675,000 acres of growing corn under 
the program. 

Mr. Apernetny. Are you going to have the same program this year 
for corn? 

Secretary Benson. Well, for all intents and purposes, we do not 
have an effective program for corn. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, will you have? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we will have whatever program the law 
provides. 
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Mr. AperNetoy. You attempted to have a similar program for 
corn; did you not? 

Secretary Benson. No. The law gave the farmers an opportunity 
to express themselves and vote, but it required a two-thirds vote to 
change it. More than three- fifths of the corn farmers voted for a 
change to move away from controls. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What do you think the corn allotment should be 
for 1957? What have you fixed it at for 1957 ? 

Secretary Benson. We had to fix it under the formula in the law 
at 37 million acres. 

Mr. AsernetTuy. If your program is put into effect for 1957, how 
much windfall will the corn growers receive? How many acres over 
and above the 37 million acres will they receive ? 

Secretary Benson. We have not announced any proposed program. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But you will have one will you not? 

Secretary Benson. The President will make some recommendations, 
T assume. 

Mr. Anrerneruy. I see. A man who was producing corn actually 
would not have to put his corn acreage into the soil bank; would he? 
He did not have to put the corn in. He could put in any acreage; 
could he not? 

Secretary Benson. In certain circumstances he could put in an 
acreage of soil depleting crops; that is right. 

Mr. Anernetiy. He could + just put in some acres over on the corner 
regardless of what he produced on it? 

Secretary Benson. He could put in other grain acreage in certain 
circumstances. He could not put in pasture ‘land or something like 
that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. He could plant, produce, and harvest the same 
amount of corn, resulting in no reduction whatever in the surplus. 
That is the object of the program. The object of the program was to 
reduce the corn surplus, but it resulted in no reduction in the surplus. 
However, at the same time he could reach over and collect the soil 
bank check for so many dollars for so many acres put in; whereas, 
in truth and in fact he has not contributed anything to the solution of 
the surplus problem with respect to corn. 

Is not that a fair statement ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think it is only reasonable to expect that 
some or a part of that would come out of the corn acreage, because a 
farmer is not going to throw his rotation system out of gear. In 
some cases, the acreage had to come out of corn, where the farmer had 
exceeded his base. 

Mr. Asernetty. It does not have to come out of the corn acreage, 
and in 1956 it did not. 

Secretary Benson. It would probably come out of corn or other 
feed grains depending on the circumstances of the particular farm. 
There is a very close relationship in this feed grain situation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That may be true. 

Secretary Benson. Whether it comes out of barley or oats or other 
grains, or corn, it has a similar effect. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, in view of that if we are to 
understand that you now favor including the other feed grains along 
with corn in the same kind of program ? 
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Secretary Benson. It would be more accurate to say that, after the 
temporary acreage reserve program I am inclined to favor putting 
corn along with feed grains in a program similar to what feed grains 
now have because corn is a feed grain. 

Mr. Poace. And including all in the same kind of program ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poser. Thank you. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, Mr. Secretary, the problem with respect to 
corn was that there was a surplus of corn, was there not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Now, can you solve the corn surplus by per- 
mitting—I guess that is the proper word—the planting annually, year 
in and year out, in 1957 and 1958, 58.5 million acres of corn, and not 
taking any of it out of production, and yet paying them as though 
they were taking it out of production 4 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, we have been trying for years 
to get some reduction in corn production through acreage control of 
corn, but we have not gotten it. Farmers have not generally partici- 
pated in the program. We think this approach is more realistic and 
gives them an opportunity to take land out of their grain crops, not 
only corn but other feed grains, and that would tend to reduce the 
total feed supply of the country. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is it confined to feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. Either set the acres aside and take them totally 
out of production 

Mr. Aperneruy. Is it confined to feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is confined to soil depleting acres. It 
would not apply to pasture or legumes or hay land. 

Mr. Apserneriy. But, you would specifically confine it to feed 
grains ¢ 

Secretary Benson. The great bulk of it would be in the feed grain 
area. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Did you have some land which was put in the soil 
bank im the Corn Belt upon which no feed grain had been produced ? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that. I could not answer 
that definitely. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Well, your program would have permitted it; 
would it not ¢ 

Secretary Benson. There may have been some, but I think the great 
bulk of it came out of feed grains. 

Mr. Aperneruy. But, there weresome. We do have it on the record 
from you that there was some? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure. There was some. I assume 
there might have been some. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Assuming there were some—— 

Secretary Brunson. There may have been some that came out of 
soybeans. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If there was some—and I do not want to appear 
to be cruel—that was a pure, unadulterated windfall, was it not, and 
amounted to the granting of a gift or relief? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we were getting acres out. Is not that 
what we were trying to do? 

Mr. Aserneriy. No; we were trying to solve the surplus of corn, 
cotton, wheat, and so on. That is what we were trying to do, and 
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that is what the program was recommended for. It was designed 
to do that. 

Secretary Benson. But, any program that will take acreage out of 
other feed grains has a direct bearing on corn. You cannot separate 
the feed grains. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Let us sum the situation up in this manner: 

Did you not think that was a rather liberal sort of soil bank pro- 
gram ¢ 

Secretary Benson. The 1956 program overall, I think, was in- 
clined to be rather liberal. There were some emergency features in 
it, and some relief features in it. The Congress recognized it was 
late, and planting was well underway; and I think they wrote into 
the 1956 law things that they did not intend to put in from a long- 
time standpoint. 

Mr. Anernetiy. Well, was it not so liberal that it was designed to 
put extra money into the pockets of those particular farmers, in 
addition to their same quanity of corn? 

Secretary Benson. I think there was a disposition on the part of 
Congress to put money into . pockets of farmers everywhere 
through the 1956 soil bank, and it was liberalized because of that, 
in part, at least. 

The record shows, Mr. Abernethy, that there was 1,675,000 acres 
of corn actually taken out after it had been planted. The balance 
of the acreage in the corn program was from underplanting the base 
acreage. 

Mr. Anernetity. Yes. You say it was the intent of Congress to 
be liberal with them—and this may appear to be a little cold—but 
the facts are that it was administered by the Department to be lib- 
eral only with the corn producers for 1956. 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not believe that is quite correct, 
either. I think we were liberal in the Southwest and in many of 
the drought areas. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will you cite me an instance of another com- 
modity in surplus where the Department indicated and wrote regu- 
lations of liberality for wheat, for example ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the wheat program was very much 
the same as corn; I think it worked very much the same. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It was hardly as liberal as corn because the 
wheat people actually took a reduction in their quota; did they not? 

Secretary Benson. There was a minimum acreage on wheat which 
corn does not have. That is written into the law. 

Mr. Anernetty. That is quite true. 

Secretary Benson. We paid some wheatgrowers for underplanting, 
for example. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did we reduce our feed grain supply as a result 
of the corn base allotment ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean the total overall feed grain surplus? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think there is any question but what 
we reduced it from what it otherwise would have been, Congressman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You did? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, I have 1 or 3 other questions, Mr. Secretary, 
and then I am through. 
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Mr. McLa1n. Congressmen Abernethy, I am sure that the record 
will show that the actual destruction of corn acres probably was in 
excess of any other commodity in 1956. 

Mr. AnerNnetiy. Well, I think you will understand, and we might 
as well lay it out on the table, that there was a profound opinion 
on the Hill and around the country that the Department and, maybe, 
the Congress was pretty liberal with the corngrowers immediately 
preceding the 1956 election. I am not going to make the charge. I 
am saying that is the feeling. You realize that; do you not? 

Mr. McLatn. I realize it, but I think it is unfounded for the reason 
that the actual figures will show that the crop was destroyed, and 
furthermore there was no minimum allotment for corn like wheat 
and cotton and rice and other commodities had. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Assuming that it is unfounded, as vou have said, 
the feeling still exists, as you well know, and I think it will require 
a considerable amount of explaining and particularly when you pre- 
sent your corn bill to the Congress within the next few weeks. I 
would suggest that it is best to dispel this feeling no matter how 
justified, if I can make that suggestion, because it definitely and very 
definitely and very firmly exists. 

I agree with you. I think you have made this statement, Mr. Sec- 
retary—that the soil bank is a temporary thing, and you hope that 
its operations can be concluded some time in the near future, within 
a year or 2 or 3 or 4, but at a time when the surpluses had been brought 
under control. 

That is the objective; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; to get our agriculture in balance, and put 
our emphasis on the expansion of markets. 

Mr. AnernetHy. When that comes, and you drop the curtain on 
the soil bank, we will still be left with the same programs which you 
and your Department have so severely criticized for the last 4 years. 

Do you anticipate bringing to the committee any legislation which 
will remove these oft-referred to nefarious controls from the statute 
books, or will we still have the same laws? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know what I will bring to the Con- 
gress ; I could not say this far in advance. 

Mr. AnernetHoy. You have not made up your mind, yet ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I have felt that our controls or con- 
trol of production of a few basic commodities does not give us overall 

roduction control in agriculture. The records show that, and we 
babs made a recent study which confirms the experience we had in 
the 1930’s. I felt in the case of corn which is so closely related to 
the other feed grains that we have not been able to get control 
through inviting farmers to participate and we needed a different 
program forcorn. I have not gone beyond that. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Well, I have one other question, Mr. Secretary: 
Do you agree with me that when the surpluses are depleted that 
within a couple of years, and not more, the surpluses will likely be 
right back with us if we have free production ? 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. AperNETHY. You do not agree with that? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Gentlemen, I know I have a few additional ques- 
tions, and I am certain that some of the other members of the com- 
mittee have some. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We will recess at this time, and reconvene for further testimony 
from the Secretary at 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed until 2:30 p. m., of the same 
day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Secretary, when we adjourned for the noon 
hour I believe you were on the subject of corn. Before going back to 
that, when was the concluding date for entering into the corn con- 
tract ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it was July 27. Yes,it was July 27. It 
was the same for all crops for 1956, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. AnernetHy. What was the acreage of harvested corn through- 
out the belt? Was it about 58 million ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean for 1956? 

Mr. AsverNetHyY. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. It was right close to that. I haven’t the exact 
figure in mind. 

Mr. AnernerHy. Do you have the figures for harvested corn in the 
State of Iowa? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have them all by States here. We can 
dig them out. 

Mr. AsernetHy. What was the Iowa figure? 

Secretary Benson. Acres harvested ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. The acreage which was not in the soil bank, the 
acreage planted in corn. 

Secretary Benson. 10,229,000 acres harvested. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What is the figure of 10,745,000 that I have here ? 
I believe that came from your July estimates ? 

Secretary Benson. The 10,767,000 was the number of acres harvested 
for 1955. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is 1955? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. You may have an estimate figure, I don’t 
know. We make those periodically before harvest, you know. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 10,245,000? That is for the year 1956? 

Secretary Benson. 10,229,000. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That would be a reduction from 1955 of 538,000 
acres according to my figures. Is that about right? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is about right, I think. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. What was your average payment per acre for corn 
in Iowa? 

Secretary Benson. Forty-two and a fraction dollars they tell 
me. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Between $42.50 and $43? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. AseRNETHY. How much would that come to, 538,000 acres at 
$43 an acre? 

Secretary Benson. We can figure it through. 
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Mr. Chairman, might I make this request while they are figuring 
that ? 

In order that the attitude of the Department may be clearly under- 
stood regarding this legislation as it was pending in May, I would 
like to ask permission to have inserted in the record a letter which I 
wrote at that time to the ranking minority member of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, where we pointed out some of the difficulties 
that would face us in the passage of soil-bank legislation so late in the 
season. 

Might I have that privilege ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Without objection you may do that. 

However, let me also point out to you, Mr. Secretary, that all of the 
blame cannot be placed on Congress. 

Secretary Benson. I am not attempting to do that. 

The Cuatrman. The President vetoed this bill which had the soil- 
bank provision init. That in itself resulted in a delay. 

Then we were late starting consideration of the bill. It was sub- 
mitted to Congress in January, and we didn’t get the details of it until 
April 21 or thereabouts. Then you gave usa draft copy of a bill with 
your recommendations. 

Secretary Benson. I am not doing this with the idea of placing 
blame. I am doing it because we pointed out then some of the diffi- 
culties we would face in 1956 in the administration of the program. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. You may insert that in the record. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 9, 1956. 
Hon. GrorGce D. ATKEN, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Drar Georce: This is in response to your request for my comments on the 
possibility of getting a soil bank into operation on the 1956 crops. 

H. R. 10875 contains the following language in section 103: “* * * the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture * * * is authorized and directed to formulate and carry out 
an acreage reserve program for the 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops * * *.” 

Section 103 further provides that “Reserve acreage of a commodity may in- 
clude acreage whether or not planted to the production of the 1956 erop of the 
commodity prior to the announcement of the acreage reserve program for the 
1956 crop if the crop thereon, if any, shall be plowed under or otherwise physically 
incorporated into the soil, or clipped, mowed or cut to prevent maturing so that 
the reduction in acreage of the commodity below the acreage allotment occurs 
within 21 days after the enactment of this title, or by such later date as may be 
fixed by the Secretary.” 

It is now the second week of May. Wheat will soon be ready for harvest in 
the southern Great Plains. Winter oats and barley in the southern half of the 
country will soon be ripening. Much of the cotton is planted. Spring grains are 
mostly seeded. Corn is being planted. By the end of May 1956 plantings will 
be virtually completed. 

I would not be discharging my responsibility if I failed to point out the grave 
difficulties associated with trying, at this late date, to get a soil bank operating 
on 1956 spring seeded crops. 

Inclusion of feed grains in the acreage reserve requires the establishment of 
base acreages for these crops: Oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, and corn in the 
noncommercial area. This means the assembling of data and the determination 
of bases on 100 million acres. We presently operate programs on 170 million 
acres. This provision would require an expansion of almost 60 percent in the 
seope of our operations. It would be necessary for local committeemen to estab- 
lish for every farm a normal yield for every crop in the acreage reserve. In order 
to be equitable, 1 farm with another and 1 area with another, these yields would 
have to weight out to county check yields. 
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Hven though we would do our utmost, we could not have this tremendous task 
accomplished, together with the necessary writing of contracts and checking of 
compliance, prior to. the harvest date for many of these feed crops. 

We have gone as far as we could go in making ready for the administration of 
this program, taking into account the many uncertainties as to its eventual 
form. But obviously we cannot write procedures before the law is passed, and 
questions of major importance regarding the legislation are still being debated. 

Some may contend that we should omit the established procedure of deter- 
mining bases and proceed on the basis of unverified data. Our experience is that 
unless historical data are used, the reported acreage figures may be in error by 
as much as 30 or 40 percent. 

To launch a program like the soil bank at this late date, for 1956 spring seeded 
crops, with inadequate data and hastily developed administrative machinery, 
would have these adverse effects : 

1. Participation would be low: Farmers, with their crops already planted 
and with their investment already made in seed, fertilizer, and labor, would 
be reluctant to enter the program. 

2. The intended reduction in production would not be accomplished : Simce 
participation would be low and since the farmers most likely to come into 
the program would be those whose crops were likely to turn out below aver- 
age in yield, the intended purpose of the program—reduction of surpluses— 
would not be satisfactorily achieved. 

3. Costs would be excessive: The inducement necessary to cause a farmer 
to enter the program would be greater after he has made his outlay of money 
for production expenses than it would be if contracts could be made before 
planting. 

4. It would be difficult to make the program properly effective in later 
years: If the program is launched hastily, precedents are established which 
prevent proper administration for the following years. 

5. The pregram would be discredited in the minds of farmers and the 
publie generally: The soil bank has much promise if it can be properly 
operated. If, in the first year of its operation, farmers do not participate 
fully and the program is demonstrably ineffective and expensive, then the 
program may be erroneously judged a failure. This would be especially 
true if it becomes a plow-up program. This program should be given a fair 
chance to operate. 

On several occasions, the critical time element in this program has been 
referred to. 

In his discussion before the Senate committee on February 6, Under Secretary 
Morse submitted a summary which contained this statement: “If legislative 
action is not taken prior to April 15 it will be extremely difficult to get a program 
this year except for wheat seeded in the fall of 1956.” This statement was 
made with respect to the program recommended by the administration, which 
embodied an acreage reserve program intended to apply only to wheat, corn, 
cotton and rice. Since then the program has been made more complex and has 
been extended to feed grains, tobacco and peanuts, thereby adding substantially 
to the workload. Grazing lands are added in the House bill. 

In his April 16 message regarding his action on H. R. 12, the President said, 
“The long delay in getting this bill makes it too late for most farmers to partici- 
pate in the soil bank on this year’s crops.” 

In my appearance before the Senate Committee on Agriculture on April 19 I 
said: “Farmers should know as promptly as possible the terms of the acreage 
reserve so as to plan for fall crops. Plowing will be underway within 90 days— 
then comes liming, fertilizing, and seeding in rapid succession.” 

It will take all the time available to prepare properly for a program on crops 
planted in the fall of 1956. Farmers would be helped far more, in my opinion. 
by a constructive program beginning on fall crops than by a hasty, ineffective 
program on 1956 spring crops. 

In view of the impracticability of getting a program into operation this vear 
for both spring-seeded and fall-seeded crops, it is recommended that this bill be 
amended so that the soil-bank program will commence with the crops planted in 
the fall of 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 

BE. T. Benson. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 538,000 acres of corn were taken out in Iowa in 
1956. Even at the high figure of $43 an acre, it would indicate you 
made payments of $17,833,000. 
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Secretary Benson. That seems about right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. $17,833,000. But according to the figures we just 
got from the Department you were contracted to pay 59 million plus 

ollars. Can you explain where that difference from $17 million 
comes in ? 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. McLain to comment on that. 

Mr. Mclatn. Of course, you are arriving at the acreage by sub- 
tracting from what was actually harvested in 1955, the year before. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is what the object of the program was, plan- 
ning for 1956. 

Mr. McLain. We have to remember the allotment was only 43 
million acres for 1956, which meant that farmers were disregarding 
it, were not going to pay any attention to it, and did go out with 
their corn planters and intend to plant more than that. 

The amount we got into the soil bank was considerably more than 
the figure you gave. It was in excess of 1 million acres. 

Mr. Aperneruy. My $17 million figure is in error. 

Secretary Benson. I think it figures out to be about $22 million. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Or $23 million. 

Mr. McLarty. There was no restriction on what they did because 
there is no marketing quota. 

Mr. Asernetiy. You mean that the program was administered in 
such a way that a fellow could say, “I just planted 100 acres last 
year but I intend to plant 120 this year”? 

Then you regarded that, any cut-back that might come out, and 
you gave him payment for 28 and 

Mr. McLarn. No. I am trying to straighten out the question you 
raised. We had only 500,000 acres we were paying on. We were pay- 
ing on over 1 million acres. That accounts for the payment you are 
trying to determine. We had just 1 million acres in the soil bank and 
got that because the plantings were in excess of what you figured out 
here the plantings were to start with on different farms. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I didn’t figure it out. The Department figured it 
out. They gave me the figures. 

Mr. McLatn. We have the figures of the amounts that went into 
the soil bank. They have been furnished to all members of the com- 
mittee, and they were in excess of 1 million acres. 

Secretary Benson. These figures you are talking about were har- 
vested acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let us go back to—strike that. 

You have planted 10,200,000-—— 

Secretary Benson. 10,229,000 harvested. 

Mr. Apernetoy. Yes. You had acreage deposited with the soil 
bank of almost 1.3 million. 

Mr. McLarn. 1,289,000. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That would give you a total planted, had it not 
been for the soil bank, of 11,525,000 acres, approximately. 

In Iowa in 1955 they planted only 10,767,000 acres. 

Secretary Benson. No; that was acres harvested. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In 1954 they planted 10,540,000. In 1953 they 
planted a little over 11 million, but in 1952 they planted only 10,782,000 
acres. Therefore, except for 1 year, in the last 5 years they had never 
planted the equivalent of what you say went into the soil bank plus 
what was actually planted in 1956. 
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Mr. McLain. Again not until 1956 did we have the allotment as low 
as we had it, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Allotment doesn’t increase overall planting. 

Mr. McLain. Corn Belt farmers, if the allotment is reasonable so 
they can meet it, they do comply with it. If it is unreasonable so they 
cannot meet it, a high percentage do not comply with it. 

Mr. Apernerny. Then this $31 million difference between the 
amount of the actual reduction this year and what you paid out was 
what you said they anticipated putting in? 

Mr. McLain. No. It was actually planted. We have no contract 
signed on corn acres. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did I understand that the program operated in 
this fashion: 

That as you gave this 8 million acres additional allotment from 
1943 to 1951, did I understand you to say that if one reduced any of 
his grain, any grain, and not his corn, that the reduction of that grain 
would be treated as though he was reducing corn and he would be paid 
accordingly ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Could I try to explain what did happen ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not complaining about it. I am asking if 
that is correct. 

Mr. McLain. Let me try to answer it in my way, sir, and see if it 
takes care of it because I think there was some misunderstanding this 
morning the way we ended up. 

First the farmers started out with an allotment we handed them 
ahead of this legislation. They had it in their hands. It was on the 
basis of this 43 million acres, impossible, so most Farm Belt farmers 
thought, to live with. 

At the suggestion of many people in the Corn Belt and Congress 
this 51 million acres came into being and was put in the act. 

I think the impression was gotten out here this morning that a 
farmer could put in the 51 million acres, or his share of it, and get 
paid for acreage reserve. ‘That just is not so. 

He had to reduce below that 51 million acres, his share of it, to 
participate in the acreage part of the soil bank. 

Mr. AvrerNnetuy. But did you not say he could reduce some other 
grain ? 

Secretary Benson. Not with the 51 million acres. That is the im- 
pression that was falsely gained here this morning. 

If he met his acreage allotment, which is the figure he initially got, 
which is on the basis of 43 million acres, then what you say is so—he 
could have clipped oats, or he could have taken some cropland that was 
im conservation crops, or he could have cut back on soybeans and 
gotten payment. However, he had to be below his base, you see. 

Do you see that now ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I followed that up. If I plant my portion of the 
43 million acre allotment, I could take my apportionment of the addi- 
tional acreage—— 

Mr. McLain. Up to the 51 million. 

Mr. Asernerny. And clip oats or retire some other grain crop 
and. collect my soilbank money ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose I increase my oats? 

Mr. McLarn. Suppose you increased your oats? 
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Mr. Anernetruy. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. As far as acreage reserve that wouldn't have made 
any difference, as long as you set these acres aside, clipped them and 
didn’t harvest any oats or pasture them. 

Mr. Asernetny. Suppose a man complied with his allotment and 
increased his other grain acreage ? 

Mr. McLarn. With any of these crops under the acreage-reserve 
program there is no restriction on the total depleting as such. You 
must meet your individual acreage allotments of all basic commodities. 
That is the only provision you “must meet, with one exception—you 
cannot go out and plow up uncropped lands because that limitation 
we prohibit. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did the program result, as a result of reducing 
corn, did that result in the increase of planted acreage of any other 
grain? 

Mr. McLatn. I don’t think it did. 

Mr. Anrernetriy. Do you know? 

Secretary Benson. I think it reduced it. 

Mr. McLatn. Reduced it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is soybeans regarded as a grain? 

Mr. McLarn. It is an oil seed. 

Mr. Averneruy. According to your figures from Iowa in 1955 they 
planted 2,256,000 acres of soybeans but they increased it by 406,000 
in 1956. 

Mr. McLatn. It is obvious why they did it. 

Mr. Avrernetruy. I thought you said they didn’t do it. 

Mr. McLain. No. The “soybeans were increased by the individuai 
farmers that decided they would meet their allotments. In Mr. 
Hoeven’s area many of the grain growers, when the allotment came 
down that way they nicreased their soybean acreage. Mr. Hoeven is 
very well familiar with that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did it result in the planting of more oats? 

Mr. McLain. It reduced planting of oats considerably. 

Mr. AnernetuHy. How much? 

Secretary Benson. We can get the figure for you. 

Mr. AserNeTHY. But that was not comparable to the increase in 
corn. Increase in corn was about four times the amount. Most of 
that went right back in the soil bank, of course. 

One more thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. I meant to ask the Secretary, the farmer was allocated 
100 acres for corn. 

Mr. McLatn. Allotment or base? 

Mr. Srupson. He could get acreage reserve share for the 15 acres. 

I further asked the question: He did not have to take that 15 acres 
out of the 100 acres of corn? He could take it out of tillable acreage. 
The answer by the Secretary was that I was right. 

Mr. McLatn. The conservation reserve, sir, you see we did not get 
into operation in 1956 early enough to do this. It is permissible under 
the law to do it. 

Mr. Simvson. That it would not be in effect for 1957? 

Secretary Benson. It would not be in effect for 1957 the way the 
current situation stands becaue farmers in the referendum voted to 
continue the allotment program and not the type of program we had 
in 19—— 
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Mr. Simpson. They did not have to take the 15 percent out of the 
PMA allotted acreage for 1956. You could take it out of any tillable 
acreage. 

The CHatrman. Are you talking about the allotment or base 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Srupson. The 15 percent. 

Mr. McLain. He had 100-acre base and an 85-acre allotment. He 
could plant 85 acres of corn, clip 15 acres of oats or set aside cropland, 
or he could have had 100 acres of corn planted and destroyed the corn 
down to the 85, which a good many did and got payment. 

There is provision in the law that he could take 15 pereent and put 
it in the conservation reserve and do the same thing, which would have 
permitted him to have had 15 acres in the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram and had the 100 acres of corn, but that was not made available 
to him in 1956 so he could not have done it in 1956. 

Mr. Stmpson. I can show you in the law where it says you can. 

Mr. McLatn. I just said it is in the law that it could be done. We 
had all we could do to get the acreage-reserve program in operation 
prior to the time of destroying corn. 

Mr. Srvpson. Further question was this: Was that available for 
1957¢ The answer was “No.” 

Mr. McLain. Again I say it would have been available in 1957 if 
the farmers had voted 6624 percent for the base-acreage program. 
Then it would have been available. But they voted 61 percent and 
didn’t carry it. 

Mr. Simpson. Could you have taken out 15 percent of your allotted 
acres and if you had not taken it out of the allotted acreage taken it 
out of tillable acreage for 1956? 

Mr. McLarty. If he planted 85 acres which was his allotment—— 

Mr. Sturson. No. PMA committee gives you 100 acres of corn. 

Mr. McLarty. Base or allotment? 

Mr. Srupson. Allotment. You cut that allotment 15 percent and 
cut it to 85 acres. You get paid for 15. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. In place of taking it out of the 100 acres the 1956 law 
was that you could take it out of any tillable acres and still get paid. 

Mr. McLain. As long as he didn’t harvest over 85 acres of corn 
under the illustration you give. Fifteen acres could have been any of 
the tillable cropland as long as he set it aside and didn’t take ‘any 

rop off of it. 4 

The CHarrman. Finish that one thing. I wanted it cleared up and 
[ thought I had it clear. Your answer to Mr. Simpson indicates it is 
not yet clear. 

I thought in the illustration he gave you that the man could go on 
and plant his 100 acres and could be paid for reducing anything over 
and above his allotted acreage. 

Mr. McLain. Not if you talk about 100 acres of base. 

The Cuamman. He said 100-acre allotment. 

Mr. McLarty. He can plant 

The CHatrman. As long as he doesn’t plant above the 100 acres he 
can take out a certain percentage above that and be paid for it. 

Mr. McLain. No. In 1956 he could have. That is correct. 

Again we are confusing the allotment and base. 
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The Cuarman. In 1956 the man had the allotted acreage and base 
acreage. This year he will have one. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The CHamman. So Mr. Simpson was right. As far as the 1956 
program is concerned he was right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Farrington said this morning they waived the 
civil penalties. 

Secretary Benson. Is it any wonder, then, Mr. Abernethy, that some 
farmers are confused ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. I agree with you. 

Mr. Doceerr. Maybe I can clarify this. Now we are talking about 
the 1956 program. We are talking about base acreage and allotment. 
Let us talk about 53 million acres which was the allotment that 
originally went out before the passage of the 1956 act—43 million 
acres, excuse me. 

Congress in the 1956 act increased that allotment to a base of 51, so 
that there was 17.6 percent increase. 

The man who had 438-acre allotment, assuming that he had that 
share of the 43 million, received 8 acres in addition. 

That 8 acres was eligible for an acreage reserve payment providing 
he planted only the 43 acres. 

If he were over the 51 acres, the 43 plus 8, he could reduce to 51 
without payment under the acreage reserve, but if he did not reduce 
below 51 he was not eligible for any kind of a payment, he was not 
eligible for price support unless he put 15 percent of his base in either 
the conservation reserve or the acreage reserve. Obviously he didn’t 
put it in the acreage reserve. 

Have I further confused the thing? 

The 15 percent that was in the law had to do with price support. 

A man, in order to be eligible for price support, had to place 15 
percent if he was going to plant up to the 51 acres. He could plant 
up to 51 acres without coming into either the acreage reserve or con- 
servation reserve but he was not eligible for price support. 

Mr. Smopson. You are saying that if he was in compliance with the 
PMA provision he could cut 15 acres from his acreage but not the 
corn ? 

Mr. Doacerr. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Why was it desirable to confuse this situation in behalf 
of the corngrower and why was it undesirable to confuse it equally 
with regard to the peanutgrowers? If you had done the same thing to 
peanutgrowers this year you could have had still further confusion 
and spread it. 

Mr. Stmpson. In the State of Mississippi in 1956 you could plant 
all the wheat you wanted. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We didn’t, though. 

Mr. Srweson. In 1956 you could plant all the wheat you wanted to 
plant in the State of Mississippi. To me that is a mistake. The 
reason you could plant all the wheat you wanted in the State of 
Mississippi in 1956 was because you had a 25,000 limit, and you were 
not in the commercial area, so the Mississippi farmers could plant all 
the wheat they wanted and the commercial wheat area could plant 
only 15 acres. My farmers didn’t like it. 

Mr. AnernetHuy. That was up to only 25,000. 

They are getting me off the track, Mr. Chairman. 
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In view of this discussion I will be the last man in this committee 
to challenge the wisdom of the Department for canceling those civil 
penalty payments in view of what has transpired. Everyone seems 
to be terribly confused. So, I can visualize the farmers’ confusion. 

In view of the increase to the extent of 406,000 acres in soybeans 
that were planted in Iowa last year, I wonder if that held true in 
other sections of the soybean belt ? 

Mr. McLarn. There was a general increase in the soybean acreage 
in the soybean producing area. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So they took out corn, put it into soybeans, That 
is what happened ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, to a degree. 

Mr. AperneTHy. Was that desirable or undesirable? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is desirable as long as we have a mar- 
ket for soybeans. Soybean people have insisted their supports be on 
a discretionary basis and at a level that will permit their crop to move 
into consumption. If corn were handled that way we would not have 
surplus in corn. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am just trying to find this out: If the soil bank 
led to an increase in production of other crops. If it did then the 
object of the soil bank to reduce surpluses was offset. 

Secretary Benson. The acres are taken out and not planted to other 
crops. The soybeans were planted before the signing of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

Mr. Apernetruy. I understand that, but the old worn out hills over 
on the other side could be designated as such. 

Secretary Benson. The farmer would take out those acres which 
he thinks are to his advantage, and that is why we used appraised 
yield where it was feasible to do so rather than the average yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would you get me more figures on the difference 
in the corn payment mentioned a 1 while ago where you got a reduction 
from 538,000 and paid 1,289,214? 

In mye ‘onsideration of this subject it appears we are moving toward, 
and I will agree with you now, something I have seldom done, that 
we are controlling the farmers, or they are controlling themselves 
back to a limited quantity of acreage. Controls have been very ef- 
fective, though in the last few years they have not worked quite so 
well. Less acreage is planted and cultivated but quantity production 
has held up. 

Then we have the soil-bank plan on top of that. The object is to 
reduce acreage and production. 

The Department of Agriculture has for 100 years under the direc- 
tion of the Congress spent millions, probably billions of dollars, in 
marketing research. That marketing research has paid off. Our 
farmers have really been taught how to farm, with the assistance of 
other agencies, of course. They have learned how to farm. 

Secretary Benson. You mean production research and not market- 
ing. 

Mr. AsernetHy. I meant production. We are still spending mil- 
lions of dollars in production research. Would you hazard a guess 
as to how many dollars we are spending in production as against 
marketing research ? 
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Secretary Branson. I couldn't say offhand. However, I know we 
have greatly increased relatively our research in the field of market- 
ing in recent years. 

I think it is absolutely sound. I think it should be further in- 
creased because the job of the farmers is only half done when he pro- 
duces the crop. The other is to market it. We need to put our em- 
phasis on expansion of markets at home and abroad, new uses of crops. 

Mr. Azerneruy. | am glad to hear you say that. 

Secretary Benson. I have said it for 20 years and believe it more 
firmly today than ever. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am going to suggest we do something about it. 
I think you will agree with me that the soil bank is a ver y expensive 
temporary expedient ; ;isitnot? It isan expensive thing. 

Secretary Benson. | look upon it as an emergency program. 

Mr. Anernetny. I do, too. It is an expensive emergency solution. 
It is a temporary solution. It is not a permanent solution. 

The object is to dispose of the surplus by crop control and further 
reduction in the soil bank, and once we dispose of it we will be right 
back where we started, just exactly where we were when you came in 
except for the reduction in the price supports. I think you will agree 
with me that the flexible supports, up until now, anyhow, have not 
resulted in the reduction of one less bale of cotton in my country. 
It may have resulted in production of less wheat or something else 
but not in the reduction of even one bale of cotton. 

I don’t know of a man who said, “I will not plant my lot,” because 
of the lower support you fought for and got. 

Why wouldn't it be a wise thing for us to take these hundreds of 
millions of dollars we are paying people through the soil bank for 
doing nothing, and put it into a marketing program. 

Why wouldn’t it be a wise thing to take these millions and hundreds 
of millions and use them in some sort of marketing assistance, or 
even export sudsidies? Why would not that do the farmers more 
good and gear the farms to abundant production than the course we 
are following now # 

Secretary Benson. I think the emphasis on expanded markets 
which you suggest has a great deal of merit. 

As a matter of fact, it is my feeling that much of our effort to con- 
trol production through the control of the ac reage of the few basic 
crops has tended to stimulate this ver y thing you mention, increasing 
yields and increasing production per acre. A farmer just spreads 
more fertilizer, cultivates fewer acres more intensively and in many 
cases gets about as much production than he did on a greater number. 

Mr. AperNetTHy. You distribute bulletins, and I think you should, 
teaching him to do that. I just can’t look upon this thing without 
criticism. When we dispose of the surpluses, we will be right where 
we were. I think we would be better off if we took these hundreds 
of millions of dollars and used them for marketing, even for the pur- 
pose of subsidizing our production in foreign markets. 

Mr. Poage has hit it on the head. He said pass the Poage cotton 
bill. Maybe he has something. It is comparable to what I am driv- 
ing at. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, we are doing a lot in this 
field you mention. We are doing more to expand markets abroad than 
ever has been done and to expand markets at home. We are putting 
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more emphasis on research in the field of marketing than ever before 
in the history of the Department. 

Mr. Asernerny. It takes a lot of teeth to open up these markets. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We got our agriculture attachés 
transferred back to Agriculture, and they are doing good work. We 
have expanded that service. We have sent marketing men abroad. 
I think the results speak for themselves. 

Mr. AnerNeTHY. I am glad you and I agree on just one thing here. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Sometimes we can talk about it. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to do that. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pox. It so happens I am probably the only man sitting on this 
side of the table who represents a commercial corn area. I wish to 
commend you for some of the things you did to help our corn farmers 
this past year. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pork. Particularly the increase of 8 million acres. 

Is it not true that our corn problem is a little bit different from 
cotton and peanuts and some of the other crops in that corn serves 
livestock largely. 

Secretary ‘BENson. 75 to 80 percent of the corn never leaves the 
farm. 

Mr. Poik. And is it not true that for many years farmers have been 
urged by the Extension Service and other agencies of Government, 
and the agricultural colleges, to increase their livestock production 
and diversify instead of turning the grain into the-—— 

Secretary Benson. That has been - part of the improvement in the 
diet, upgrading of the diet which involves more of the animal products, 
high protein foods. 

Mr. Pox. Is it not more difficult for a farmer who is in the livestock 
business and growing corn to feed his livestock, is it not more difficult 
for him to cut back, more difficult than it is for the farmer of peanuts, 
cotton or others ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think the results of the corn program pretty 
well speak for themselves. Farmers won’t control their acreage. Tf 
they have livestock on their own farm to consume the corn, they pro- 
duce it and take their chances marketing the livestock. 

Mr. Pctx. If you had not increased the corn allotment 8 million 
acres we would have had very little if any compliance because the 
farmers simply could not have lived with the acreage allotment they 
were given. Is that true? 

Secretary Brnson. Under the allotment this year there will be 
less compliance in my judgment. The 37-million-acre allotment is 
unrealistic although it is provided by the formula in the law. We had 
no choice in the Department. 

Mr. Pox. I wanted to point this out because I fear it is not generally 
understood how difficult it is for a farmer who is growing livestock 
and has to have so many bushels of corn to feed that livestock, they 
don’t know how difficult it is for certain farmers to comply with acreage 
allotments caculated under the formula that you must use. Therefore 
in order to be realistic about it I think you have taken a very fair at- 
titude with reference to the corn situation, and I do wish to commend 
vou, Mr. Secretary, for it. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Polk. 
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The Cuarrman. The net result is we are spending $179 million on 
corn without bringing about any reductions. 

Mr. Pork. But the situation is such that the farmers in the corn 
area cannot reduce like you tobacco farmers can, like your cotton 
farmers can, because they have to have so much corn to feed their 
livestock. Much of the livestock is purebred. The livestock is far 
more valuable than the corn that goes into the feed. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. On page 5 of your statement reference is made to the 
conservation reserve program. I notice on page 6 a further reference 
to it. It says: 

Contracts and acreage covered beginning in 1956 have been substantial in 
two areas, the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Could you acquaint us with a little bit with what some of the re- 
quirements are relative to the type of land that moves into this con- 
servation reserve acreage ¢ 

Mr. Dogcerr. I think, Congressman, that the type of land that is 
moved to the conservation reserve to date, and probably will in the 
future, is the relatively low producing land—class 5 and class 6 lands, 
erosive lands, areas that are afllicted by drought, areas that have his- 
torically over a number of years had considerable idle acreage. Those 
lands have tended to come in first. 

And where reforestation is particularly suitable, such as in the 
Southeast, there, I think, they are quite interested in the conservation 
reserve. Long-time contract planting of trees on the cropland will 
produce them a crop in a relatively short time, say 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. McIntire. What is the term of a contract which is being used at 
the present time in relation to reforestation ? 

Mr. Doccerr. At the present time we are using 10 years. The law 
provides in the case of forestry we can go up to 15. We thought to 
start with this program we would use only 10. In many areas in 10 
years a reforestation program will have appreciable value. 

Due to the fact we are so short of information on this type of pro- 
gram, it is brandnew, we thought we would be on the conservative side 
with a 10-year contract. We do provide, because of the shortage of 
seeds, that a man who enters, or who signs a contract and cannot ob- 
tain the seed we will extend his contract for 10 years beyond the time 
that he is able to acquire the seed because seedlings are not something 
that you can produce overnight. It takes 2 or 3 years, and we have 
moved forward with a program. We have met with private industry 
in that field and with such Federal and State agencies as are available 
to get a program started to produce more seeds. There is a general 
shortage over the whole country in seeds. 

Mr. McIntire. In connection with the contracts you draw in that 
regard, the conservation-reserve program provides for some assistance 
in getting that work done on the land, and do you hold that payment 
until such year as it is actually applied to the land ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. The payment on all practices placed on the 
land will be paid only after the practices are completed, or substan- 
tially so. 

My. McInttre. What is your rule of thumb in connection with the 
type of land that is eligible for replanting? If I remember correctly 
the act provided it could include tame hay in areas with that type of 
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cover. What is your rule of thumb in relation to how far you can go 
on this land which is in tame hay, or is idle? What are your instruc- 
tions relative as to how to rule that land eligible or ineligible? 

Mr. Doceettr. Generally speaking, Mr. McIntire, in all cases it must 
be cropland. 

Mr. McIntire. How are you defining cropland? 

Mr. Doccetr. Well, that is one definition we have not changed. It 
is the same definition that the Department of Agriculture has had, I 
‘cannot recall how many years. 

Mr. Manwartne. Ever since we have had a program. 

Mr. Doccetr. It is the same definition for cropland that has always 
been used. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be generally iand that is in rotation ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. What development has taken place under title 4 
of the act? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer that. That is the reforestation 
program ? 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Hamitron. That is in the hands of the Forest Service. I do 
know that they are having hearings on that and they are holding up 
that part of the act because of the shortage of trees. It is anticipated 
that the number of trees available for the 1957 planting will not meet 
the anticipated demand and their feeling is that title 4 should be 
withheld until such time as the tree plantings, the nursery stock, can 
be increased to take care of that part of it. 

Mr. McInvire. That is getting underway in this development, is 
it not? 

Mr. Haminron, Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Secretary, there is one other question, getting 
away from this conservation reserve, and that is, is there some possi- 
bility in relation to producers of commodities that this whole acreage 
reserve is inequitable in that it deals with the surplus situation con- 
fronting a farmer only in relation to the basic commodities, and why 
should not this type of program be just as readily available to those 
who are faced with the problem of surpluses that just do not have to 
be in the Government warehouses ? 

Secretary Benson. Basically, as you get rid of those commodities 
produced in great surplus it will tend to help all farmers. In other 
words, the tendency is, when you have a large buildup in certain 
commodities, for those farmers to switch to something des under an 
acreage-control program. So we feel that any program which tends 
to get the surpluses down will tend in the long run to benefit all farm- 
ers, whether they are participating directly in the soil bank or not, 
because it gives better balance to our agriculture and will tend to give, 
T think, a general buoyancy to farm prices. 

Mr. McIntire. I think that there could be a substantial difference 
of opinion on that point. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there could be on most of these points. 

Mr. McIntire. Certainly for the producers of other commodities, 
the sum of money involved in this, over and above the price-support 
levels maintained on these commodities, makes it most difficult for 
other producers to see the equity in the whole broad picture, and it 
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does seem to me that there is just as much justifiable reason for assist- 
ance to those who are wrestling with this production adjustment that 
they be within this framework as there is for those producers who 
already have price support and loans and everything else to implement 
their economic picture and marketing picture. 

Mr. Benson. We felt the conservation reserve part would fit into 
these other crops to some degree at. least. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it your observation on the basis of the program 
as far as it has gone now that the conservation-reserve program does 
have place in that particular area ‘ 

Secretary Benson. I think its application will be widespread and 
particularly among the nonbasic crops. If you attempted the acre- 
age-reserve program on some of the nonbasic crops it would probably 
mean control and the building up of crop history and so on, the same 
as we have in the basic commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. You mean in the acreage reserves / 

Secretary Benson. Yes, acreage reserve 

Mr. McIntire. Just to take a specific area, and I think in the Con- 
necticut Valley the acreage-reserve payments are upwards to S200 
an acre-plus, and I am guessing your conservation-reserve payments 
in this area are $8 or $9 an acre. What is vour relationship as far 
as production management is concerned in those two general areas’ 
It does not seem to me your conservation reserve is at all influential 
in managing commodities outside of—— 

Secretary Benson. The land you referred to is high-priced to- 
bacco land; is it not? 

Mr. McIntire. It is the same land other commodities are pro- 
duced on, so that is high priced too. 

Secretary Benson. Your conservation-reserve program would not 
appeal to a farmer on that high-priced land. It would to a farmer 
on the lower-priced land, possibly on the same farm. 

Mr. McIntire. What areas might you cite as an example where 
the conservation reserve and the acreage reserve are close enough 
together so that they would interlock, or be an incentive / 

Secretary Benson. I think it would come nearest to that point in 
places in the Southwest. 

Mr. McIntire. Where there is little choice except between irriga 
tion and dry farming? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And certainly on irrigated land that conservation 
figure would not amount to anything in pulling land out of produe- 
tion; would it? 

Secretary Benson. Not unless it was an odd-shaped field or a stony 
area, or one that is subject to erosion—a hillside, or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. McInrime. That type of land would not be competitive with 
the land that would go into acreage reserve. I am thinking in terms 
of the relationship between the land which is competitive, which is 
available for producing other crops, and certainly it seems to me this 
program is developing more or less in the direction of a vehicle of 
production management in which the Government is playing a ver) 
important part, and how we can justify holding this specitically in 
reserve for price-supported commodities and letting everything else 
not. only help pay the bill, but have no part. in using the tool to man- 
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age their production, is beyond me. I cannot see the justification 
for it. 

Secretary Benson. I think the only justification is, in looking at 
it as a temporary measure to meet an emergency situation to which 
the Government has contributed. 

Mr. McInrire. These other surpluses are, we hope, temporary 
situations too, and so the criteria of “temporary” does not seem to 
me to be controlling at all. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we do have other emergency pro- 
grams for some of the commodities you no doubt have in mind. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, you do, but that does not lend itself to the close 
production management which is involved in the acreage reserve 
program of the soil bank. Would you be sympathetic to the considera- 
tion of the other commodities coming within the acreage reserve out- 
side the basic commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. I think we ought to contine it 
to the commodities that are in serious surplus and look upon it as 
a temporary program, and an emergency program. 

Mr. McInvire. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Will the gentleman yield to me? You asked why there 
should be a different treatment for the allotted crops. It seems to 
me that in addition to what the Secretary says the producers of the 
allotted crops have already taken a very substantial reduction in 
their production without payment at all in order to bring their pro- 
duction in balance with the demand. We have taken in the State of 
Texas a 40 or 50 percent reduction in our peanut area and a 35 to 40 
percent reduction in our cotton area. Now the producers of the non- 
allotted crops have not made any such contribution to bring about 
a balance. And having taken that tremendous reduction we felt some- 
what like the corn people when they said they could not take it. 
They did not try to take it. And so it was recommended that we give 
them relief before they even suffered so that they would not suffer. 
But we have been suffering a good many years and we felt that the 
man who has already taken a 40 percent cut ought to be considered 
first in these payments. 

The peanut man who has taken more than a 40 percent reduction, 
he is not getting a penny out of the soil bank for it. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to corn as a commodity in this group, 
I think you and I could agree there has not been that acreage cut 
and still they are eligible for the soil bank. 

Mr. Poacr. I agree. I think the whole p hilosophy here has been 
that we should take care of the corn man before he is hurt. We have 
not said that to the other people, that “we will take care of you before 
you are hurt.” We have said, “get hurt and we will see if we can cure 
you.” 

Mr. Stmpson. There is not anything to keep the peanut grower in 
Texas, or the cottongrowers, from planting feed grains in competition 
with corn, which they have been doing. 

Mr. Poacr. We tried to put a limit on the feed grower last year in 
the farm bill. We tried to make that bill applicable to feed growers 
of every kind, and we could not get the support of the corngrowers 
to do it. 

Mr. Srupson. You have the right to plant all the feed grams you 
want to in any diverted acres in competition with corn. 
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Mr. Poaae. I do not think that it ought to be the law, but it is 
the law. You supported me, but we did not get much support from 
the corn area. 

Mr. Srmpson. I do not remember what I voted for, to tell you the 
truth about it. 

The Carman. I would like to go back to cotton for a moment. 
What is the reduction contemplated under the soil bank in 1957? I 
think that you gave me that this morning. 

Secretary Benson. About 5 million acres, I think, Mr. Cooley. 
That is the goal. 

The Cuarrman. You hope to get 5 million acres of cotton land? 

Secretary Benson. I am mistaken. It is 4 million. 

The Cuamman. Four million into the soil bank. How much of the 
cotton acreage allotments is going to be lowered in 1957 below 1956 
under the acreage allotment law ? 

Secretary Benson. The allotment will be practically the same be- 
cause you have a minimum in the case of cotton. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the cottongrower is not taking any 
further compulsory reduction ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. What will the payment be? That will vary ac- 
cording to production areas, and the average production on the farm ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. It will be on the basis of the anticipated 
yield. 

The Cuarrman. And you start the signup when? 

Secretary Benson. In January—January 7, I think it is. 

Mr. Manwarrne. It will be a little later than the 7th. Although 
we have the program out there and they are having meetings of the 
State people in connection with them, I think we will not get it to the 
farmers before perhaps about the 15th—to the individual farmers. 
There may be some few, but it will not be underway until then. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I am trying to reconcile some statements that were made 
this morning. You said on this penalty business that penalties were 
waived in certain cases. Later you said that there had been no pen- 
alties collected. 

Then, would it be a correct statement to say that the Department 
had adopted a policy of waiving penalties in all cases? 

Secretary Benson. No; we have not adopted such a policy. 

Mr. Jones. But you have not collected any. 

Secretary Benson. We may collect some. I do not know whether we 
have actually collected them to date. 

Mr. Jones. I heard you say this morning there had been no penalties 
collected. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right, to date, but that does not 
mean there will not be any on the 1956 program. 

Mr. Jonxs. Are you contemplating at this time trying to collect 
penalties ? 

Secretary Benson. Where there is justification for it, of course. 

Mr. Jones. Going back to the corn program, what effect did the 
support price on ealiunioed production of corn have on the soil-bank 
program? You did support corn at $1.24 regardless of the amount a 
person wanted to plant even in excess of allotments. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. We provided $1.25 support for noncom- 
pliance corn in the commercial corn area. It had some strengthening 
effect upon corn prices. 

Mr. Jones. Is it consistent to have a support price with unlimited 
production at a time when you are trying to cut production by offering 
payments for taking it out ? 

Secretary Benson. If the support is at a level which will permit 
the commodity to move into consumption, I think you are justified. 
We have a support for corn outside the commercial corn area, and 
there is no control or production. We have a support for feed grains, 
and there is no control on production. As a matter of fact, you do 
not get control of production over all, as I have said before, by hav- 
ing controls on a few basic crops. 

Mr. Jones. I could not see the consistency of offering a support 
price when you are trying to take a cut in production there and leav- 
ing an unlimited production on. I just could not see the consistency. 

Secretary Benson. Under the soil bank you take the acreage out, 
completely out, and we could see no reason why the corn farmers in 
the commercial areas should not have at least the same benefits as the 
corn growers outside the commercial area. That is all we have pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Joners. There is one other thing. You say, “We are limiting 
the annual payment to any farmer to a maximum of $5,000.” That 
is on your soil-bank program. I have heard that in many areas the 
larger farms are being broken up within the families; in other words, 
the land is being divided among the children and still being kept un- 
der the same general controls. Does the Department anticipate doing 
anything to prevent that evasion ? 

Saneiees Benson. This $5,000 limitation, as I recall, applies to 
the conservation reserve only, not to the acreage reserve. This prob- 
lem has not come to my attention directly. 

Mr. Manwartine. We are sure that there will be some attempts made 
to break farms up, as Mr. Jones has indicated. We do have a defini- 
tion of a farm which we expect our county committees to adhere to, 
and we do expect to watch that, Mr. Jones, to see it is not done un- 
less there is an actual sale, I mean a bona fide transfer of property 
to someone else. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have sufficient authority in the law to prevent 
that from happening ? 

Secretary Benson. Our resort would be not to write a contract if 
it could be shown there was a deliberate effort to get around the law 
by doing something like that. There will be cases that are legitimate, 
that in their own best interests they will be doing something normal. 
When it is shown that they are trying to get around the contract, we 
will probably refuse them. 

Mr. Jones. I have had it called to my attention that in some areas, 
the way this provision is written at the present time, there is an op- 
portunity for some people to acquire land, put it into conservation, 
make the payments on the land, and actually bring about the pur- 
chase of the land through those payments. Do you think that is pos- 
sible ? 

Secretary Benson. I would doubt it very much. I think the pay- 
ments would not be large enough to pay for the land. They might 
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over a period of years. There again, if it could be shown that there 
was any finagling, I am sure we would refuse the contract. 

Mr. Jones. I know in one area, and it is not my State, there was a 
division of the land amongst the various members of the family to 
get around this $5,000 payment. I was just trying to see what pro- 
vision, if any, there was on that. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, referring to page 7, and as was 
brought out this morning by Mr. Simpson, the 1956 participation indi- 
cates in some cases whole farms are being put into conservation re- 
serves, or into a combination of the acreage reserve and conservation 
reserve. To me, this is a criticism of the program, and in the case of a 
good farm, I do not see how it would operate. For instance, let us take 
for an example, a 200-acre farm that had a 60-acre corn allotment. 
could he put is total farm into this program, both conservation and 
acreage reserve ¢ 

Secretary Benson. He probably could, but on a good farm he prob 
ably would not. 

Mr. McLarty. The rate of pay under the conservation reserve would 
not be high enough to where there would be many that would do it. I 
think we are more likely to see this happening with the real small unit 
where the fellow was running a tract of land and also working in a 
factory—just part-time farming. I think there will be quite a lot of 
that. Of course, if you get an accumulation of those, it is accom 
plishing what we are trying to do here and will probably be beneficial 
to the fellow who does it. 

Mr. Harrtson. I cannot imagine that $200-an-acre land would go 
into the conservation reserve in any case. 

Mr. McLarty. We have a lot of land that is not $200-an-acre land 
in this country, as you know. 

Mr. Harrison. The only other criticism that T have heard to the 
rogram, and it has been so well brought out here, is that there has 
Sie a great deal of confusion in the administration of the program. 
At the county and State level there has been this same confusion and 
some mistakes made, but in every instance that has been brought to 
my attention, when the county organization makes a mistake, they are 
not allowed to correct it. Is that according to the rules that are laid 
down by the organization, or by the Department ? 

Mr. McLarty. If you are talking about what was raised here earlier 
this morning, where there was misunderstanding in the contract. it- 
self, our general counsel has indicated we have gone to the Comptroller 
General to get permission. There are certain things we administra- 
tively cannot do, and a State and county committee cannot do, either. 

Mr. Harrison. I have a case in point, and there are several. We will 
say the production was 45 bushels per acre on 1 piece of land—it was 
appraised at 45 bushels per acre—and in the same vicinity the other 
land was appraised at 25 bushels. There were different people making 
the appraisal, bjut in the case of the 25-bushel land it was shown, 
and I think quite conclusively, it was good land and would produce 
as much as the land appraised at 45 bushels. The man seemed to have 
no recourse at all, it was 25 bushels, and that was it. 

Mr. McLarty. The farmer signed the contract knowing what the 
appraised yield was. 
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Mr. Harrison. I expect when he signed it he did not know what 
his neighbors had signed. 

Mr. McLarn. That may be. 

Secretary Benson. He was happy until he found out. 

Mr. Harrison. It seems as though there have been many cases that 
have been brought to my attention where mistakes have been made 
because of confusion, and there is no chance to back up and correct 
those mistakes and that seems to create enemies rather than friends m 
administering this particular program. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think we can safely say this, Mr. Harrison, wher- 
ever we have administrative authority to correct errors that have 
been made, we do it, but there are certaim definite limitations we have. 
Even though we know it is wrong, we just cannot do it. Remember 
again this thing was shot to the field in 3 weeks’ time—— 

Mr. Harrison. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McLain. With people that worked night and day in many 
instances to try to get it out so that it would be of some value during 
1956. I think 1957 will stil] show some mistakes, but we do not need 
to figure this type of thing is going to happen again. 

Mr. Harrison. Just so we do not take the position that these mis- 
takes cannot be rectified. That is my only point. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we have an appeal procedure in 1957 we 
did not have in 1956 because of the time limitation which will help 
take care of the problem you raised. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to embarrass you, but 
I do not think this | indicating a newspaper | should be passed up at 
the present time because | would like to show you what was used in 
my district as political propaganda where the soil-bank program was 
concerned. I feel this [indicating the newspaper] was a very poor 
showing as far as the soil-bank program was concerned because if I 
wanted to compare this particular figure with what this particular 
county should have had, if it had had 90 percent parity this past year 
this would have made a poor showing, because the contrasting figure 
would have been over $2 million. Now, this is the kind of political 
propaganda that was going on in my district. Would you care to 
comment on this kind of political propaganda where the soil-bank 
program is concerned ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I presume in your district you have a lot of 
political propaganda. 1 would just like to say this regarding the 90 
percent as support, if I may, that prices overall in agriculture are 
higher than they were when we left the 90 percent supports. I think 
that is not the question. The question is one of getting a program that 
is sound and workable that will give a farmer the highest supports 
possible and still permit his commodities to move into the markets of 
the world, and at home, and to build those markets and expand them. 
There is no satisfactory substitute for markets. And to have supports 
at. any level which will permit them to pile up in Government ware- 
houses and not go into consumption sooner or later will fail. I do 
not know about the details of political propaganda, but I presume 
there has been some on both sides. I certainly know there has been a 
lot of propaganda in your general area that has not been particularly 
favorable to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mrs. Knutson. I think, Mr. Secretary, that my district had more 
visitors on a national scale than possibly any other district in the 
United States. 

Secretary Benson. Maybe that is because of the popularity of the 
Congresswoman. 

Mrs. Knutson. This article says: 

“These checks are now being received.” You see, I was not able to 
answer in kind because I did not have the means todoit. I just wanted 
to be sure you would see this because I think it is quite significant. 

Secretary Benson. If we have any figures in the Department at any 
time, Mrs. Knutson, that you would like to answer that, or anything 
else, we will be very glad to provide them. 

I might say this, we were accused of trying to force out the soil 
bank payments in advance of a certain day in November. 

Mr. Bass. What day, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. The 6th day of November. There was abso- 
lutely no truth in it. It was never mentioned or discussed in our 
department conferences. We gave instructions that they proceed in 
the normal way and to do it efficiently and effectively, and get these 
out to the farmers as expeditiously as they could, but there was no 
date set, or anything of that sort, and many of the payments were 
made long after that date. They have not all been made yet, so that 
was used as propaganda too. We tired to do it as honestly and as 
fairly as we could. 

Mrs. Knutson. That answers my question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Secretary, in setting the payments that were made 
on the various crops that were put into the soil bank, if I followed 
your statement, and from what I know of the soil-bank program, you 
took into consideration a number of factors, did you not, such as Jabor 
and the cost of production ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; We did. 

Mr. Warts. The surplus condition of the crops? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And did you give a different valuation to each factor? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. My recollection is we did. 

Mr. Warts. I am assuming then that you all worked out a formula, 
more or less of a formula, with reference to each crop, did you not? 

Secretary Benson. I think that it would be fair to say we had a 
rough formula. There was also left some room for judgment on the 
part of the local people in the handling of the program. 

Mr. Warts. Would you be willing to supply the committee with the 
formula that you generally followed in the evaluation of each of the 
basic crops? 

Secretary Benson. I think that we could do that. Judgment 
factors are in there also. You must keep that in mind. 

Mr. Warts. I think you could show us what your judgment factor 
was and the relative importance that you gave to the factor. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. I am assuming that the surplus condition weighed 
heavily in arriving at your formula. 

Secretary Benson. It was one of the factors. Of course, our ob- 
jective was to get participation and to set the rate at a level that 
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would provide inducement for farmers to participate in the program 
and take acres out of production. 

Mr. Warrs. You were more anxious to get participation in those 
areas where you had a surplus than where you had a small surplus? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

(The information submitted follows :) 


The 1956 acreage reserve payment rates were determined after considering 
loss of production of commodities on reserve acreage and savings in cost which 
result from not planting the commodity on the reserve acreage. These two con- 
siderations involved the study of cost accounts from sample farms, cash rental 
rates, alternate opportunities for labor release by the acreage reserve, and a 
survey of the judgment of State and local committees. In any determination of 
this type, which does not readily adapt itself to a fixed formula, judgment on the 
part of those making the determination plays a part. 

The following tabulations represent examples of the type of data used: (a) 
the estimated labor costs per acre for producing 1956 specified crops, and (b) 
variable costs as a percentage of gross returns for medium yield farms. 


(a) Estimated family and hired labor costs per acre for producing 1956 
specified crops 





Estimated labor costs per acre 


Item 
Family Hired Total 

Corn, central Iowa, 73-bushel yield _____.....-....-.-..--.---- 1 $14, 60 $2. 25 $16. 85 
Ww heat, central Kansas, 12.4-bushel yield.............------ Ls 113.75 2.10 15. 85 
Wheat, Montana, 20-bushel yield -____- hab hcl sbdebdh 2 111.05 1.95 13.00 
Tobacco, flue-cured, eastern North ‘Carolina, 1,530-pound 

Fen os nn stb a cvegetenetgttbasundentddsdabswkscdabboewesheal 2 200. 00 56. 00 256. 00 
Tobacco, flue-cured, eastern South Carolina, 1,345-pound 

OS EE RRL aS Fs A FES PE TG 9s SEE: 2156. 50 49. 50 206. 00 
Tobacco, burley, Kentucky, 1,600-pound yield Sere p es Sere 3 260. 00 40. 00 300. 00 
Tobacco, burley, Tennessee, 1,800-pound yield_____________- 4 237. 50 4 36. 50 274.00 
Tobacco, cigar binder, type 52, Massachusetts, 1,954-pound 

Peed Maca e tonal aisudinedddanassspnanudenatenatnenden (5) (5 340.00 





1 Family labor cost valued at same average rate per hour as hired labor. 
2 Computed at $0.50 per hour. 

* Computed at $0.75 per hour. 

4 Apportioned between family and hired on same basis as Kentucky. 

5 Not available. 


(b) awe costs as a a teehee of gross returns for specified medium-yield farms 





Percent 
Commodity Gross | Variable variable 
return | costs cost of gross 
| return 
| 
Cotton: 
Medium yield farm, Southern Piedmont-_............--.-- $1, 647. 00 $856. 00 52.0 
Se NO CONTI: BNI is dia ctcinncacnscematanntinndnsce 34, 335. 00 19, 429. 00 56. 6 
Tobacco: 
PGS POOR Fen eo sc hI 778. 80 | 207. 10 26. 6 
Bets te dai b eieiakh ile hidbbncncdbbébachitlibttteibaend | 892. 65 210, 52 23.6 
Flue-cured, Coastal Plains._...........--.--..-------.---- 748. 17 197.7 26. 4 
Wh Flue-cured, Coastal Plains (type 12)-_..........--...-.-..- 847, 62 200. 24 23.6 
eat: | 
Average yields, Ward County, N. Dak_....-.........-.-- 3, 675.00 | 1, 197. 00 32 6 
Average yields, Cheyenne County, Kans.__.............-- 10, 290.00 | 2, 582. 00 25. 2 
oo Medium yield, Marsha!] County, Iowa_-........-..-.-- 5, 987. 00 1, 366. 00 22.8 
ns Sins. eA nk en einnmsapeetional 15, 100. 00 | 8, 145. 00 53.9 
Medium yield, California (per acre) - -........-.-.---.---- 109. 00 | 59. 00 54.2 


The available production costs were analyzed for low, medium, and high yield 
farms and a judgment factor applied to weight the base unit rates at a level 
which would take out of production weather-affected acres and land affected 
by marginal factors first. 
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A further adjustment was made in the procedures to use appraised yields for 
1956 rather than historical normal yields since most crops were planted and 
growing prior to the signing of the agreement to more accurately reimburse the 
farmer for the proportion of loss of income resulting from participating in the 

og \. 

a aes data emphasize two points: (1) As the ratio of variable cost to 
gross return increases so will a farmer’s expenses decrease as he places land in 
the soil bank; (2) as commodities requiring intensive labor to produce are placed 
in the soil bank, it creates greater opportunity for gainful employment of family 
labor in other fields. Payment rates which adequately reflect these factors 
encourage farmers with off-farm employment opportunities and marginal farms 
to participate while the more efficient and more favorably situated farms continue 
to produce. 

Mr. Warts. In following your statement this morning, with refer- 
ence to peanuts and long staple cotton, if I followed your statement, 
your reasons for dropping them from the soil bank this year were be- 
cause you had increased the acreage allotments in long staple cotton 
and in some types of peanuts ? 

Secretary Benson. We did that for long staple cotton, and the mar- 
ket has expanded both at home and abroad. ‘The outlook has greatly 
improved. 

Mr. Warts. Would it be the policy of the Department that when- 
ever any crop gets an acreage production increase that it be dropped 
from the soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. Not necessarily, but generally speaking when the 
surplus is whittled down and is no longer a surplus problem, there 
would certainly be a basis for eliminating that commodity from the 
soil bank. We look upon a soil bank as a temporary measure to get 
at the surplus problem. 

Mr. Warts. There has been no firm determination as to whether or 
not you would automatically drop a crop because there was an acreage 
increase ? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. Warts. The crops that are dropped from the soil bank, if they 
should be the next year—assuming the soil bank is continned—would 
then again be placed in the soil bank if we were to get back into trouble? 

Secretary Benson. We could administratively put them back into 
the soil bank. 

Mr. Warrs. Is there any way, Mr. Secretary, that you could make 
the soil bank available to farmers prior to the announcement of the 
production goal, or the acreage allotments ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know if I quite understand you. 

Mr. Warrs. Let me give you an illustration of what I might be 
thinking of. " 

Let us assume that in 1958 you gave an increase in a tobacco acre- 
age allotment, we will say, of 10 percent, and then when that crop was 
marketed it showed that we have again piled up a surplus and a 
further 10 percent reduction was in order, would it be possible that 
the farmers could be given advantage of the advance notice that a 10- 
a reduction was in order, or in the offing, or could be made, and 

e given an opportunity to voluntarily place some of their tobacco 
lands in the soil bank prior to the date that the allotment was set, and 
then base the allotment on what was going to be raised after that had 
gone into the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. I presume legally it could be done. We could 
have a study made of it. Iam not sure that it could. 
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Mr. Manwartine. No, not legally. 

Secretary Benson. There would be a legal question. 

Mr. Warts. I think you can see what I am driving at. 

Secretary Benson. I can see what you are driving at. 

Mr. Warts. If the soil bank could be used to reduce surpluses and 
production, it would be muc , aes in the case of tobacco where on 
burley tobacco you had only a 1.3 percent participation—— 

The Cuarrman. Will the en yield 

Mr. Warrs. If those farmers were given an opportunity prior to 
the cutoff to participate in the soil b: ank for the coming year. 

The Cuamman. Will you yield for just a minute ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, I do not see how there could be any 
question about the legality of such a program as that, because right 
now in the tobacco program in our area we are reducing acreage allot- 
ments 20 preent. You are trying to secure an additional 10 percent 
through the soil bank, and if you do that between now and harvest time 
and if some disaster hits our area and we have a shortage of flue- 
cured tobacco, you could still, before planting time, I think, reduce 
that 20 percent to 10 percent, if necessary. 

Secretary Benson. One point we should keep in mind is that these 
contracts are 1-year contracts in the case of the acreage reserve. 

The Cuarrman. I know that. 

Secretary Benson. I understood you to say to notify them in 
advance. 

The Cuatrman. Give the farmers a chance to go into the soil bank 
first and then after you determine their participation in the soil bank, 
then impose the involuntary cut. 

Secretary Benson. What you are proposing to do is to substitute 
the soil bank for acreage control. 

The Cuarmman. That is what it would be. 

Mr. Warts. I just thought that many farmers, if they realized they 
were going to have a cut put on them 

Mr. Bass. If you will wait until the witness gets to us in the well, 
I have a solution to the problem. 

Mr. Warts. That would voluntarily place a certain amount of 
acreage in the soil bank and your cut would not be so drastic, con- 
sistent with the percentage the Department determines should go 
into the soil bank. I do not know what percent you had last year 
in burley tobacco, but I am sure it was much higher than 1.3 percent, 
and it did not go in, and I am sure your percent: ge of flue-cured was 
higher than 1.2 percent, and it did not go in. Tam just wondering 
if there i is any way in advance of the acreage allotment that the farmers 
could be given the opportunity of voluntarily placing whatever land 
they might want to place in the soil bank, consistent with the limita- 
tions on the overall amount of acr eage. 

Secretary Benson. We will have to study that. I think I get what 
you have in mind, though, Congressman. 

Mr. Warts. That is all, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoeven, did you have a question 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, earlier this afternoon in your colloquy 
with Mr. Abernethy did I understand you to say that the soil-bank 
program was an emergency and temporary program ? 
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Secretary Benson. We look upon it as a temporary program to meet 
an emergency situation to help get our agriculture into better balance, 
and to liquidate the surpluses or reduce the surpluses. 

Mr. Horven.. Do you not think this is going to be a continuing 
emergency as far as surpluses are concerned { 

Secretary Benson. No; I am not so sure it will. If we continue 
to emphasize, Congressman Hoeven, the expansion of markets at home 
and abroad, the emphasis on greater research in marketing and new 
uses for crops and put the emphasis there rather than on cutting 
back production, I think we can reach the point where we will not 
be worried so much about surpluses in a few items. That will mean 
we would have to go in the direction of greater freedom for the farmer 
and giving him more choices. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course, in that attempt, then, you are going to 
try to change human nature. You know that the average farmer 
is going to produce about all he can even if he has to do it on less 
acreage, as has been pointed out, through the use of more fertilizer 
and better farming techniques and everything else. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; he will do that. He likes to produce, and 
he wants to produce, and I think he knows you cannot control overall 
production by controlling the acreage on a few commodities. How- 
ever, I think we have a great opportunity in the direction of the expan- 
sion of markets at home and abroad and there is where we need to 
place our emphasis. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would agree with you, but I thought our two avenues 
of approach were, first, Public Law 480 for the disposal‘ of agricul- 
tural surpluses—commodities—and we are making a commendable 
record in that respect, and I am in favor of expanding and enhancing 
that program. 

The second avenue was to get the farmers of this country into the 
soil-bank program and take productive acres out of production. 

Secretary Benson. That is right; I agree. 

Mr. Horven. Unless you continue that program, how are you going 
to keep marginal land out of production ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, you will get, of course, a lot of this land 
which will go into permanent cover and when it is once in permanent 
cover there would not be the tendency for it to come back into crop- 
land again. In other words, the conservation program will have a 
continuing effect. 

The conservation program of the soil bank provides for contracts 
up to 10 years—and we can go up to 15 years—and I am sure the 
Congressman had in mind that that be a long-time program. I am 
speaking of the acreage reserve when I say I look upon it as a tem- 
porary, short-time program. 

Mr. Hoeven. Well, I am hoping you are right, but knowing the 
human nature that applies to the farming area, I think we are going 
to have a continuing situation here which is going to demand our 
attention and we have to keep these acres out of production in some 
way, and in order to get the acres of out production in especially these 
marginal lands, you have to make the program so attractive that the 
farme?'s will voluntarily cooperate. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. As far as corn is concerned, I think there is general 
agreement that that can be done in a very satisfactory way, but I 
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think the number of allotted acres and then affording some minimum 
degree of support, I think the farmers will go into the soil-bank 
program. However, I cannot quite understand why that could not 
be more or less a permanent proposition in order to meet our surplus 
problem. ! 

Secretary Benson. Of course, only time will tell, Congressman 
Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you have a question, Mr. Albert? 

Mr. Azer. Mr. Secretary, I think most of this information has 
been given, but I would like to see if we can get it in one place, if it 
has not been requested in connection with the 1956 operations of 
the act. 

Under the acreage reserve plan I would like to have provided for the 
record the total acreage of each crop that went into the soil bank, 
together with the rate of payment and the total cost. I would like 
also to have the total overall cost for 1956, together with the total 
acreage, under the conservation program. 

Would it be difficult to supply those figures ? 

Secretary Benson. No; we can supply that information and shall 
be happy to do it, Congressman. 

Mr. Ausert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


(1) 1956 acreage reserve statistics as of Jan. 11, 1957 





| Average compensation 
| Acres Number of Total 7 
Crop | approved | agreements | obligations | Tere 
signed Per Per acre 
| agreement 
Corn . | 5, 289, 518 314, 489 179, 355, 104 570. 31 | 33. 91 
Wheat. sce et re 110, 952 44, 739, 889 403. 24 7. 89 
Peanuts dd eih i hike | 44, 000 5, 310 | 595, 626 | 112. 17 13. 54 
Rice._. ae 28, 162 1,117 1, 394, 294 1, 248. 25 | 49. 51 
Cotton ; Tt} 1,121, 151 95,669 | 27, 336.091 | O85. 74 24. 38 
|S SS SSS | — SS SSS OR ——SSS_ _ SSE 
Tobacco: | | 
Flue-cured . ._._..-...- | 10, 329 6, 093 | 2, 105, 819 | 345. 61 | 203. 87 
OO al 3, 931 5, 791 786, 745 | 135. 86 200. 14 
Maryland_____.._- he 3, 915 | 1, 104 547, 554 | 495. 97 139. 86 
Dark air-cured _- . - ; <oat 570 1, 050 85, 462 81. 39 | 149. 93 
Virginia sun-cured__________| 1,779 1, 208 231, 032 191. 25 129. 87 
Fire-cured __._- shi bal 2, 404 1, 798 291, 000 161. 85 121. 05 
Cigar filler 4 116 53 15, 844 298. 94 136. 59 
Cigar binder-51_. 3, 525 758 1, 155, 225 | 1, 524. 04 327.7 
Cigar binder-52.. ‘ 3, 220 957 1, 058, O61 1, 105. 60 328. 59 
Cigar binder-54_____- 345 147 44, 797 | 304. 74 129 85 
Cigar binder-55_. = aell 1, 820 | 1, 027 276, 452 | 269.18 | 151. 90 
Tobacco subtotal. __._.___-| 31, 954 | 19, 986 | 6. 597, 991 330, 13 206. 48 
Grand total ..............| 12, 185, 000 | 547, 523 | 260, O18, 995 


(2) Acres and obligations for 1956 conservation reserve program as of 
Jan. 11, 1957 
Total United States 


ses seomtenitees cuca he copies JZ wid) eRe 
Detaled tk opel appaaimctinstegini demi vie~teahenbtelbothetedccens: ORE TUTE 


! Preliminary. 
The Carman. Did you have a question, Mr. Hill? 


87258—57——_5 
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Mr. Hix. Mr. Secretary, just a little further on the matter which 
Mr. Hoeven was discussing : 

I, personally, am not going along with the statement which Mr. 
Hoeven made’a while ago when he called this entirely a temporary 
program. Two or three times this afternoon we have discussed this 
as being temporary. 

I notice you discuss on page 6 of your statement the idea of devel- 
oping State and Agricultural] Department cooperation on commercial 
nurseries in the production of trees for this land which would be 
placed in the conservation-reserve program for different areas. 

Then, further, in the next paragraph you touch on a matter that is 
very interesting to me, and that is the hardy, drought-resistant grasses 
adapted to the Great Plains region. 

Certainly, if you do not consider those two ideas in this program 
as permanent, then the soil-conservation program would not be worth 
its salt as far as I am concerned. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Hill, I consider that part of the 
program—the longtime conservation and better use of land and water 
resources as a very important longtime program. Our Great Plains 
program is aimed in that direction, as you know. 

So, I do look upon that phase as of continuing effect. I am speaking 
particularly of the acreage reserve part as a temporary, emergency 
type of program. 

Mr. Hix. Well, that is what I was trying to clear up. 

I have this last question, which I w ould like to ask: What are you 
proposing to do or offering down in the Department by way of ‘the 
continuation of this experimental work that you are now doing on these 
hardy, drought-resistant grasses? That is important not only to us 
but to the farm grower industry and important to the grain-produc- 
ing areas. How are we going to cover this type of land with these 
grasses unless you continue that program, and what are you asking 
for from the standpoint of funds _ carrying out such a program? 

Are you going to ask for funds, or are you going to ask that you 
get the money to still conduct these grass exper iments that, as far as I 
am concerned, we have done nothing on? And it is about time we 
got busy to cover that Great Plains area with experimental work in 
a way where we can get it seeded and do something about this blow 
condition that exists in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
and so on. 

Secretary Benson. I think we are doing everything we can do to 
step up that program, and not to diminish it but to increase it. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, that is a permanent program; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Oh, yes; absolutely. That is a longtime pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hiwz. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bass, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Secretary, I talked with you just a little bit privately 
one time about a suggestion that I would like to discuss with you now. 

I introduced a bill the first d: ay of Congress which would make soil- 
bank payments available to farmers who have taken acreage out of 
production on the basic commodities as a result of mandatory acreage 
cuts ; that is, the cuts which were announced by you and those that were 
approved in referendums of the farmers. 
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Do you have any present, firm opinion as to whether you would 
approve or disapprove of such legislation? 

actitanih Benson. No;I donot. I would like to take a look at the 
legislation if I may, Congressman. 

Mr. Bass. Let me give you just a little background as to what I think 
it would do: ap. 

As you know, when we have acreage cuts in a basic commodity, it 
does not eliminate the use of that land. They put it into some diverted 
crop when they take it out of cotton, corn, or wheat, and create a 
surplus as in other commodities that are not controlled. 

Secretary Benson. That has been going on since the program 
was started, Congressman. 

Mr. Bass. That is what has brought about the continuing sore. If 
you cure a sore in one county, it crops up in another county. I sincerely 
believe if we can make payments available—I am not suggesting 
necessarily that these payments be exactly the same as they would be 
for voluntary cuts, because that, of course, is something which would 
have to be worked out in legislation and not in the administration of 
the law—but I believe it would do these three things; and I would like 
to call them to your attention for your consideration in this matter: 

First, I think it would eliminate this encouraging of production in 
diverted acres, creating surpluses in commodities that were not in 
surplus before those acres were taken out of the basic crops. 

The second thing I think it would do would be to replace to some 
degree, not totally, the great handicap that has been felt by the farm- 
ers all over America in the total reduction of income which they have 
received from the basic commodities. In other words, it would replace 
to a degree the lost income which the farmer has suffered as a result of 
the acreage cuts in his basic commodities. 

Third, I think it would do this thing, and it is very important: It 
would allow you as the Secretary of Agriculture, and we as Members 
of Congress, to look realistically at the necessary acreage in the basic 
crops and to establish those acres on a real basis of need of production, 
without taking into consideration the political implications that it 
might have if we proposed what would be termed without any pay- 
ment in lieu of acres as a drastic cut. 

I think, then, if we do that, that as we cut the acres in basic crops, 
if they need to be cut, and not put them into diverted acre production, 
eventually the program will stabilize and it will be in the interest 
of all agriculture. 

I would like to end my remarks by saying this to you: As far as 
my district is concerned and, really, as far as my State is concerned, 
this legislation would not do any good whatever as far as replacing 
income because, primarily, we are engaged in the production of burley 
tobacco and we do not anticipate any cut in burley tobacco production 
this year. 

The same situation is true with respect to dark-fired tobacco. Also, 
we do not anticipate any acreage cuts in cotton. 

We are not primarily a commercial wheat or corn area. So, this is 
something that is not anything personal with me. It is not a political 
representation of my district, but I think, Mr. Secretary, it is some- 
thing which should be given real consideration by you during this 
Congress. hi ™ 
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Secretary Benson. I assure you we will be glad to study it very 
carefully. 

Mr. Bass. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Chairman, I have one question about the testimony 
this morning. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Larrp. In regard to the opening up of the acreage-reserve lands, 
how many acres were opened up to grazing in 1956? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that we can supply the acres. 
We have the number of counties, I think, in which we declared an 
emergency and permitted emergency grazing. 

Mr. Lai. Did you accept the declaration of the Governor as the 
basis for opening up to grazing or did you make an investigation to 
see whether there was actually a need for grazing in the area? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we of course got recommendations from 
the Governors in most instances, but we also made personal investiga- 
tions to determine whether we thought it was justified or there was 
justification for it. In some cases we made the investigation, I be- 
lieve, before we had any specific request from the Governor. 

Mr. Lamrp. Would that apply to opening up both the conservation 
reserve and acreage reserve also? 

Mr. McLarn. The conservation reserve contract. 

Secretary Benson. The disaster claims were not written that early. 

Mr. Larrp. It just applied to the acreage reserve itself ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir; we had 678 counties that were in there. 

Mr. Lair. I knew there were a great many counties, but I wondered 
how many acres it actually applied to. 

There was quite a little concern when they started opening up well 
over 680-something counties to grazing and the penalty provisions, 
of course, are waived for any grazing that is done. 

If it is possible, I would like to get t those figures. 

(The information requested follows :) 


1956 soil bank acreage reserve acres eligible for grazing due to drought 


| | 
State | Number of | Total acres | State Number of| Total acres 





counties | counties | 
etnies peti a \|— ietivinepttnttinlatieniecalicles sheet sciatic ati 
Colorado. ................ 22 736,025 || North Dakota 4 | 169, 764 
di xebtcvinebarcephonnel 37 | 908, 955 || Oklahoma. ‘3 77 599, 377 
MOON. 5. cc skc..cnn ecco 84| 1,026, 445 || South Dakota 35| 690, 126 
Missouri ph amaakcoee 93 | ee th RD. 8. 5 see a kk 233 | 1, 954, 208 
Montana.......-.- ee 10 141,047 || Utah 15 | 20, 962 
Nebraska... ---....--.. 59 | 1, 465, 083 | —_——|— 
New PP rena mosene et 31 Pn“ 188, 570 | Total... ; age 700 | 8, 204, 135 


Secretary Benson. I think, Congressman Laird, there was very 
little danger of much increase under the conditions under which these 
were granted, It involved largely areas where they were very short 
of feed for existing livestock, and it did not result in an expansion. 
I visited several of the areas, particularly some in Missouri and in 
Nebraska, and I think there would not be any substantial increase. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much. 

The Cramman. Mr. Hagen, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Secretary, I come from an area where they grow 
irrigated cotton. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hagen. I assume there is a larger overhead and also a different 
proposition between overhead and labor in the growth of irrigated 
cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. That is probably true. 

Mr. Hagen. It would seem logical to me that you might have a 
ditferent payment plan for cotton in that area than in some other 
areas of the country. 

Have you ever given any thought to establishing a different rate 
for different areas of production on these crops, and whether you 
would be authorized to do that ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the payment would be higher because 
your yield per acre in your area under irrigation is much higher. 

Mr. Hagen. However, the yield might not be controlling. I mean 
there still might be an economic situation which would make it un- 
attractive, everything considered, because the yield might not be in 
exact ratio to the increase in cost. 

Secretary Benson. It is pretty hard to live with different rates 
for particular commodities in different areas. We usually fix an 
overall rate and the payment per acre varies because of the difference 
in yield. 

So, the total payment varies, you see. 

Mr. Hagen. You did not. consider establishing different rates? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not. Is that not right? 

Mr. Paarwpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have the authority to do that under the act? 

Mr. McLatn. I presume we could. The act is rather broad in that 
respect, Congressman Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I think the rates you have established would not prove 
too attractive in irrigation areas with respect to cotton. 

Mr. McLain. On the other h: and, we have had some indication that 
we are going to get some of that irrigated cotton and, of course, we 

cannot tell until we are through this year—and I mean the coming 
year of 1957. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, in answer to Mr. Abernethy’s ques- 
tions, you stated it would be more nearly correct to say that you 
wanted to get the same kind of program for corn as you have given 
to the growers of feed grain. 

Did you mean no supply adjustment and extremely low price 
suppor ts? 

Secretary Benson. We have not had extremely low price supports 
in the feed grain area. We have tried to set the supports at a level 
that would permit the crop to move into consumption. However, 
the corn acreage controls have not been effective. About 40 percent 
of the farmers have participated, and they have shown through their 
own action that they prefer not to have the controls. I think they 
prefer not to have the controls and have a support level much as the 
feed grains have at the present time. There is a relationship between 
corn and the other feed grains. 

Mr. Jonnson. I notice there has been some discussion with reference 
to shortage of trees, and that you are not going ahead with that phase 
of the program in conservation acreage in 1957; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. No; we are going ahead with it. 
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Mr. Jonnson. But, there are not going to be enough trees available? 

Mr. Hamirton. The supply of trees at the present time will not meet 
the anticipated plantings that we expect to have. 

Mr. Jounson. Perhaps you can answer this question better than Mr. 
Benson: Can you tell me how many Government nurseries have been 
disposed of since 1952? 

ecretary Benson. We can give you that figure. 

Mr. Vatiantine. I believe five. 

Secretary Benson. We would prefer to submit that information to 
you, but I believe five is the number, and those were mostly experi- 
mental nurseries, and not producing nurseries. 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about nurseries which used to be under 
the triple-A program. 

Mr. Larrp. The only nurseries, I think, that have been disposed of 
have been in the Soil Conservation Servive, and there were three such 
nurseries disposed of. 

Mr. JonHnson. There was one in my area which was disposed of. 

Secretary Benson. I believe there were three disposed of in the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Mr. JouHnson. How many have been disposed of in the United 
States ? 

Secretary Benson. We can get the figure for you, Congressman. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be very glad to have it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Twenty-four nurseries were operated by the Soil Conservation Service in 1952 
and accounted for about 18 million seedlings, a substantial part of which was 
production of shrubs. 

Tree production at SCS nurseries did not contribute substantially to the total 
supply of tree seedlings in the United States inasmuch as the primary purpose 
of the SCS nurseries is to do the necessary assembling and testing of new and 
improved grass and legumes and other conservation planting materials necessary 
to advance soil and water conservation. 

The names of the 11 nurseries closed are: Thorsby, Ala.; Brooksville, Fla. ; 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Gretna, Va.; Ankeny, Iowa; Winona, Minn. ; San Antonio, Tex. ; 
Kearney, Nebr. ; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; San Fernando, Calif.; Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Secretary, I have one other question: I wanted 
to ask when do you expect to make recommendations to the committee 
on proposed agricultural programs for the farmers in general ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the President will have some recommenda- 
tions to make at the appropriate time, I presume, in his state of the 
Union or his budget message, and when his messages come up, we shall 
be very glad to discuss the various phases of them. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you be sending up proposed legislation ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we can do that. We can draft some in 
line with the President’s recommendations. 

Mr. Jonnson. Outside of corn, is there any particular legislation 
in your mind now which may be recommended to the committee? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I would certainly hope that the Congress 
would see fit to extend our Public Law 480 program, particularly. 
That program expires on the 30th of June. That is one of the most 
important of our items, I would say. 

Mr. Jounson. That program and the corn program are all you have 
in mind at this time? 

Secretary Benson. No; we have some others in mind, but I think 
those are the two most important, probably, and most urgent. 
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Mr. Jounson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one 
observation. 

I have been very much impressed with the export program of 
cotton and our flue-cured tobacco. 

I think a tremendous job has been done by all concerned. However, 
Mr. Secretary, I would like to know if we sell our flue-cured tobacco 
for export at the same price we sell it for the domestic market ? 

Is it sold at the same price? Could you tell me about that? 

Secretary Benson. The question was whether we sell our flue-cured 
tobacco at the same price as we do the domestic tobacco? 

Mr. Hamirron. What we have sold has come from the old stocks, 
and that has been sold at the world competitive prices, rather than 
the domestic price. 

Mr. Marruews. It has been sold on a competitive world price basis? 

Mr. Hamuron. Yes, sir; and it has been mostly the old stocks. 

Mr. Marrnuews. I am very happy to hear that. I was very much 
intrigued with what Congressman Abernethy said about that, and 
his remarks which I thought were very statesmanlike a few minutes 
ago about the increased emphasis on exports, and I know that you are 
very much in sympathy with that also. I just wanted to be sure that 
we were doing everything we could to sell, say, flue-cured tobacco, 
because that is prominent in my area at a competitive world market 
price, and that we did not have to sell] at the 90 percent price support 
price, as we did on the domestic market. 

However, as I understand it, we do sell it on a competitive basis? 

Secretary Benson. That is the only way we can hold our markets 
abroad and regain those which we have lost. 

Mr. Matruews. As far as I am personally concerned, I feel like 
Mr. Abernethy: We will probably begin to do more good if we have 
to give export subsidies and move a little more in that direction than 
to follow some of the programs that we have in the past. 

I do want to say again how happy I am to see the success that you 
have had with that fine export program. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JenninGs. Mr. Secretary, I would like to address myself to 
two points, one of which was covered briefly by Mr. McIntire: Is any 
consideration being given to the relief of these commodities outside 
of the basic commodities in the soil bank program ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the conservation program, of course, is 
available to farmers everywhere. 

Mr. JennrnGs. Is it being used to any extent to relieve any surplus 
commodities from the market? In other words, is the conservation 
reserve program being so used, and if so, in what commodities is it 
being used, and to what extent? 

Secretary Benson. The conservation reserve program is aimed at 
taking acres out of production, and that would have an overall effect, 
of course, of that sort. A farmer can take acres out of any crop he 
wishes and put them in the conservation reserve. It is entirely volun- 
tary and to that extent, of course, it would help these other 
commodities. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Now, I realize, of course, as you said, we have had 
very little time to appraise that part of the program. 
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Secretary Benson. That is right, particularly the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. What crops do you anticipate in 
the 1957 program will be taken out of production in the conservation 
reserve portion of the program, and, especially, what crops not con- 
sidered basic ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I would say that certainly feed grains 
would be one of the important ones or important groups. 

Mr. Jenninos. What feed grains in particular ? 

Secretary Benson. Oats, barley and the sorghums. 

Mr. Jennrnes. Do you think the inducement is sufficient to entice 
a farmer to take those feed grains out of production in the conserva- 
tion program ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; and in some areas particularly. 

Mr. JenNiNGs. Well, I hope you are right. I was looking strictly 
for information. 

The other point that I would like to ask about is this: 

What possibility do we have that small farmers in particular might 
avail themselves of the soil bank by placing all of their farm into the 
soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, the entire program is voluntary. 
All farmers will benefit from the improvement in farm prices and 
there will be some farmers, we know, who will put their entire farms 
m a combination of acreage reserve and conservation reserve. 

Mr. Jennines. How could that be done profitably? . Let us take 
a hypothetical case, and you cite to me one instance where a farmer 

might take a 60-acre farm from production and put it all into the 
soil bank in your rural development program and find a job in a 
factory in the city. I think there are plenty who would like to do 
that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I think there are a number who will do 
And on that 60-acre farm he may have a small cotton allotment. 

Mr. Jennies. Well, it could not be more than 4 or 5 acres 

Secretary Benson. That is right; he may have some acreage in 
tobacco. 

Mr. JenniNGs. It would be probably seven-tenths of an acre. 

Secretary Benson. That is pretty small; I agree. Then he may 
have another small corn allotment but the chances are he would not 
in that particular area. 

Mr. Jenninos. He would not in that particular area because it 
would be outside of the commercial area. 

Secretary Benson. Then, he may want to put the balance of his 
farm into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Jennines. What could you pay him for putting the balance of 
his land in the conservation reserve program? Is that about $4 an 
acre, or is it about $6, or $10 an acre? 

Secretary Benson. Are you speaking of the Southeast? I think 
the rate on the Southeast in the conservation reserve program runs in 
the neighborhood of $10. The overall average for the Nation, I think, 
is $10. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That would only involve his crops which were ro- 
tated crops? 

Seeretary Benson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jennings. Suppose he has his land in pasture? He could not 
take any of that out and put it into the program; can he? 

Secretary Benson. Well, he can, but at a very low rate. 

Mr. Jenntnos. At a very low rate, but it would not be of sufficient 
inducement so that he could leave his land idle? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it would depend upon what his alterna- 
tives were. If he had an opportunity to get a good job in the factory 
in the city, that would be one thing to consider. 

Mr. Jenninos. Let us assume that is his alternative, or what he 
should do. 

Secretary Benson. If he has a full-time job as an alternative, prob- 
ably then the soil bank may be attractive to him. We think there will 
be a number of cases where it will be attractive to put the whole farm 
in. 

Mr. Jenntnos. So far I have not seen where he can really benefit 
by doing that because the program is not broad enough. If it were 
of sufficient inducement that he might place his pasturel: and into the 
soil bank, then he might be able to do that. 

Mr. Varentrne. We have some, Mr. Secretary, where the whole 
farm has gone in, but where he had a high percentage of pasture as 
compared to the acreage of cropland, it would be likely that he could 
not place the whole farm in the ac reage reserve. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Quite likely; would it not? 

Mr. Vauentine. Yes, sir; where the farm consists primarily of 
cropland and where the allotments are small and he has these alter- 
natives, he would choose the conservation reserve. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do you not feel in view of that that we should take 
a view in the operation of the soil-bank program with the possibility 
of including farmers who cannot now participate advantageously, 
in order that they might withdraw their land from production and 
go into the soil-bank program and at least have some the benefits 
that are now available to the basic commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think, Congressman Jennings, our 
greatest need is a year’s experience to see. 

Mr. Jennrnas. T quite agree with you. 

Secretary Benson. To see whether the bank as we operate it now 
is flexible enough and broad enough to meet the needs of farmers 
generally. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I hope you will have that in mind. 

Secretary Brenson. Yes. 

Mr. Jenninés. The other thing that I feel definitely might happen 
is this: 

In my particular area we have been practicing soil conservation, and 
we now have some good methods, and the fact that we have refor- 
ested some of our land that we have in grazing land which had been 
plowed heretofore, but which is not suitable, but what I am afraid 
of in this soil-bank program is that it is agreed we would do two 
things which would result in surpluses and give you a buoyancy in 
the farm prices. 

Many friars: too, grow corn outside the commercial areas, but 

cannot be paid for taking corn out of production. 

Secretary Benson. Under the conservation reserve they can. 

Mr. Jennrnos. But he cannot afford to do it under the conservation 
reserve. 
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Secretary Benson. Possibly that is correct. It depends on his 
prospective yield. 

Mr. JENN«NGs. I believe that is correct, because any land that he 
could have afforded to take out is now in something else anyway 
if he could have afforded to take that out. 

If the land is of sufficient value and if the price of corn is sufficient, 
he is going to start plowing up this ground and putting it back into 
corn, and in effect we are not reducing the surplus. 

We are just shifting the area of corn production from one area to 
another. 

Why could we not pay him for taking corn of that type out of 
production just the same as we pay commercial farmers to take their 
land out of production ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, if the prices are kept in line, 
there will not be that incentive. I assume that your corn land is 
probably not equivalent to the corn land in the commercial corn areas? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, in some cases it is, and we raise just as much 
corn per acre. However, even if it were just half as good and if it 
takes 2 acres to produce as much as 1 acre in the corn commercial 
area and if they plow those 2 acres, you still get the same amount of 
corn, 

Secretary Benson. I think with a year’s experience we would prob- 
ably learn a lot about the program and if there is a need to make 
some changes in it, to make it more applicable and more widely useful, 
we could certainly do that at the end of the year. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, I quite agree with you there. I hope you will 
give consideration to those points that I have been talking about. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I have one additional question. 

The CHArRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Secretary, Phew one additional question. 

Some of my farmers who are in noncommercial corn areas and 
since the soil bank has been enacted want to be placed under the com- 
mercial corn area provision. 

Now, of course, you and I both smile when we think about it. 

Secretary Benson. Heretofore they have not wanted to be under it. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. Are you giving any consideration to 
placing these people under the commercial corn area provision in 
order to further eliminate some production of corn? 

Secretary Benson. There is a formula in the law which directs 
us to how to do it. We put 54 more counties in this past year in the 
commercial corn area. Of course, under our control program there 
has been a tendency to expand the commercial corn area. We have 
areas in commercial corn that were never in before. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think you could get 1 or 2 in from Tennessee? 

Secretary Benson. We might have to wait a year or two. 

Mr. Bass. They want it now. They came to see me, and said 
“Why did we not get it before?” I have not contacted you on it 
but I would like to contact you later and have you consider some of 
these counties. 

Secretary Benson. The law is very specific on it. 
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Mr. Bass. We have some acreage on the river which joins a com- 
mercial corn area and they are quite heavy corn producers. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Let me get one other thing clear in my mind: 

Would you please give me, Mr. McLain, the 1955 corn acreage 
and the 1956 corn acreage? Do you have that figure before you 
know ? 

Secretary Benson. Do you want harvested acreage? 

The Cuarrman. I want the general corn acreage in 1955. 

Mr. McLarn. Do you want it in the commercial area or nationally? 

Do you want planted or harvested corn, Mr. Cooley ? 

The CuatrrMan. Harvested, I suppose. 

Secretary Benson. Do you want us to supply it for the record, 
or do you want to take the time now and look it up? 

The CuarrMan. The figure, I think, has been used here today, 
but I did not make a note of it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think the figure for 1955 was approximately 
57 million; is that not right ? 

Mr. McLain. We will have to check it, Mr. Abernethy, to be sure. 

Mr. AperneTHy. For 1956 it was 58 million. 

Secretary Benson. It was less than that. 

Mr. ApeRNETHY. You are sure it is down 1 million? 

Mr. Paarteerc. About 1.5 million acres plowed down under the 
soil-bank program. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, but I did not have the harvested 
acreage, but I believe we have the planted acreage. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the planted acreage? 

Mr. VatentineE. The planted acreage for 1955 was 55,614,000, and 
in 1956 it was 55,086,000. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, just to look at it that means that you 
have gotten a half million reduction out of the cost of $179 million? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, your planted acreage and har- 
vested acreage is entirely different. You will have abandonment and 
the question of participation and the acreage that was taken out to 
go into the soil bank. That would not be harvested, but would be 
considered under the 1956 program. 

The CHarmman. You had that same sort of thing to contend with 
in 1955, as you did in 1956; did you not ? 

Secretary Benson. No; we had no soil bank in 1955. 

_ Mr. Bass. The soil bank was not available until after the plant- 
ing. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that. What I am talking about is that 
you started out with 55 million acres, roughly ? 

Mr. VaLentrineE. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I gave you figures that 
are just not quite comparable. I gave you the figures for the com- 
mercial area as it existed in 1955 compared to the area as it existed 
for 1956, and of course the commercial area has greatly increased. 
So, let me give them to you again now on the basis of the area as 
constituted for 1957. 

The Cuatrman. This is the commercial area? 
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Mr. Vatentine. The commercial area; yes, sir, for 1957. That in- 
cluded 894 counties in 1957, much larger than it had been in previous 
years. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is not what the chairman wants. He wants 
the acreage planted to corn in 1956 in the commercial Corn Belt. 

Mr. Vatentine. Well, Mr. Congressman, the commercial area 
changes from year to year as the Secretary pointed out a few minutes 
ago. 

Secretary Benson. We added 54 counties this year. In other words, 
the area is 54 counties larger in the 1957 program coming up than 
it had been for 1956 due to this formula in the law. 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about 1955 and 1956. That is what 
Tam trying to get at. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to give it to you for the 894 counties 
which composed the commercial area. 

Mr. Vatentine. I can give it to you for those counties which com- 
posed that area for 195 7, the same 894 identical counties: 

For 1955 those 894 counties had 58,524,000 acres of corn planted 
and for 1956 those same 894 counties had 55,086,000 acres planted. 

The Cuairman. That is the figure I wanted. 

Secretary Benson. There is a difference of 3 million. 

Mr. Hitz. Do you have those figures for 1957 ? 

Mr. Bass. They have not planted yet. 

Mr. Jennines. How much was that 55 million acres reduced, as a 
result of the soil bank? Do you have that information? Those were 
planted acres? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jennines. How much were they reduced as a result of the 
soil bank ? 

Mr. VALENTINE. We can get the figure as to the exact number of 
acres. 

Mr. Bass. That does not take into consideration any soil-bank 
acres because the soil bank was not effective until after that time. 

Mr. McLatn. People knew there was going to be a soil-bank pro- 
gram for 1956, however. 

Secretary Benson. The real or telling figure will be the harvested 
acres. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Can you give us the harvested acres for 1955 and 
1956? 

Secretary Benson. I believe we can, sir. 

Mr. Vatentrne. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have them. 

The Cuarmman. I would appreciate it if you would furnish those 
figures to the committee. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


The planted corn acreages presented during the hearing were for the 1957 
commercial corn area whereas the chairman desired harvested acreages for the 
area as constituted in 1956. The Department’s estimate of 1956 area harvested 
corn acres are: 55,812,000 acres for 1955 and 53,133,000 for 1956. 


1955 and 1956 planted acres, harvested acres, and production in 1956 commercial 
corn area based on December 1956 crop report 





1955 1956 
State 
Harvested Planted Produc- | Harvested Planted Produc- 
acres acres tion, 1,000 acres ! wcres tion, 1,000 
bushels bushels 

New Jersey. 138, 960 142, 400 3, 986 | ' 126, 479 8,178 
Pennsylvania | 899, 507 906, 250 36, 260 852, 615 865, 924 48, 886 
Ohio_- 3, 475, 703 3, 482, 200 207,947 | 3, 347, 5: 3, 388, 498 203, 288 
Indiana 4, 911, 140 4, 921, 100 275, 301 4, 763, 187 4, 802, 025 295, 743 
Illinois 9, 171, 000 9, 180, 000 513, 576 8, 804, 000 8, 829, 000 598, 672 
Michigan 1, 731, 189 1, 738, 100 84,491 | 1,732, 709 1, 743, O85 89, 509 
Wisconsin 1, 979, 887 2, 003, 010 102, 300 2, 035, 938 2, 059, 715 130, 447 
Minnesota_. 5, 472, 959 5, 505, 900 271,584 | 5,406,011 5, 460, 693 315, 422 
Iowa 10, 767,000 | 10, 799, 000 522, 200 | 10, 229,000 | 10, 766, 000 521, 679 
Missouri 3, 548, 477 3, 583, 369 144, 861 3, 387, 859 3, 421, 343 170, 147 
North Dakota 109, 833 110, 468 3, 299 100, 779 102, 356 3, 223 
South Dakota 3, 021, 834 3, 069, 800 71, 486 2, 771, 368 2, 969, 846 86, 990 
Nebraska. 5, 370, 987 6, 042, 360 | 06, 244 4, 759, 794 5, 594, 909 109, 199 
Kansas 1, 117, 889 1, 240, 416 22, 707 938, 220 1, 040, 828 22, 215 
Delaware . . 170, 000 72, 000 6, 120 150, 000 152, 000 9, 750 
Maryland 406, 467 409, 600 | 16, 848 370, 932 374, 043 22, 463 
Virginia 178, 658 181, 550 6, 586 167, 771 168, 179 7, 942 
West Virginia 24, 340 24, 470 819 21, 802 21, 930 1, 069 
North Carolina... 1, 104, 472 1, 139, 811 36, 339 1, 012, 242 1, 019, 443 43, 489 
Georgia 0 0 0 
Kentucky 1, 256, 400 1, 261, 600 51, 480 1, 198, 510 1, 206, 343 54, 015 
Tennessec¢ 523, 079 529, 950 19, 236 | 515, 990 528, O18 17, O82 
Alabama. 336, 464 337, 800 12, 566 337, 009 338, 347 Ll, 243 
Arkansas 96, 170 97, 475 2, 564 104, 712 107, 056 2, 867 

Total 55, 812,415 | 56, 878, 629 2, 508, 800 | 53, 133, 120 | 55, 086, 060 2, 773, 518 


1 Applied relationship of harvested to planted acres on State basis to commercial area planted acres, 
1956 commercial corn area included 840 counties. 


The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you on behalf 
of the committee for being with us and for being so patient today, and 
giving us the chance to have the privilege of talking with you about 
this very important matter. 

I would like to adjourn the meeting in a moment, but I want to 
announce, first, that we will have Mr. Gehlbach, with the Soil Bank 
Association of Illinois, tomorrow as well as Mr. Homer Brinkley, 
Mr. John Lynn, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. John 
Baker, of the National Farmers Union, both of whom are scheduled 
to testify on Wednesday. However, they will be heard tomorrow. 

We will try to conclude the heari ings on Thursday instead of Friday. 

Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your attendance here today. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 8, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Harold D. Cooley 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Gehlbach, will you come forward, please? 

Mr. Gehlbach is the chairman of the Soil Bank Association of Lin- 
coln, Til. 

We shall be very glad to hear from you at this time. I understand 
you ~_ a prepared statement which you have placed before each 
member. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN P. GEHLBACH, CHAIRMAN, SOIL BANK 
ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, ILL. 


Mr. Geuusacnu. My name is Melvin P. Gehlbach. I am represent- 
ing the Soil Bank Association, Lincoln, Ill. My first appearance 
before your committee was on October 17, 1953, at Bloomington, Il. 
I presented the soil-bank plan to this committee on April 14, 1954, 
and developed it further on February 28, 1956. The Soil Bank Asso- 
ciation appreciates this opportunity to appear again and review the 
1956 operation of the soil bank as it was adopted and to suggest rec- 
ommendations which we think would be beneficial in directing legisla- 
tion for the future of American agriculture. 

As a farm-management fieldman, I serve 180 farmers in central 
Illinois. Each of these farmers keeps an accurate record of his busi- 
ness. Through these records we obtain a very definite picture as to 
what I learned concerning their farms and, probably more important, 
learn what the farmer is thinking. 

It is really from my experience in working with these farmers and 
what I learned concerning their farms, and probably more important 
what I learned about what farmers are thinking in the way they 
make economic choices and plan their business, that I come before 
you here to present what I have to say. 

The original concept of the soil-bank plan, as proposed by the 
Soil Bank Association, was to adjust agricultural production by 
paying farmers an incentive to increase soil-building acres in excess 
of anormal minimum acreage. As the acres of alfalfa, clover, grasses, 
or summer fallow would be increased, there would be fewer acres 
available to produce crops in oversupply. 


| 
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The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you right there? You refer to 
the Soil Bank Association. Is the association made up of the 180 
farmers whom you represent or a larger group? 

Mr. Gentrnacn. No, it is not. It is made up of farmers that are 
within this group and also farmers outside this group, and we never 
have really made it a point to develop another large organization with 
expanded membership because we have, as our expressed purpose, 
working on a proposal to bring-xgrieultural production back in bal- 
ance through the use of soil- building x acres, 

The Cuaman. Phe ‘tame of the association, “the Soil-Bank 
Association,” would suggest that was, at least the main objective of 
the association—to establish, a sotl-bank plan. 

Mr. Geueacn, ‘That is right: In fact, we incorporated in the laws 
of the State of Ilinois, as stated in our charter, that the purpose was 
to promote and cause to be established through education, and legislation in 
the interests of the national welfare.and security an agricultural program based 
on price incentives, soil’ conservation, and unrestricted acréages of basic crops 
under any plan or plans, but particularly under what is knowmas the sojt-bank 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your first presentation of that plan was on October 
17; 19537 

Mr. Getitsacn. Yes. That is when this committee was touring 
the country and they wanted to get a firsthand look at the agricultural 
situation. 

The CxHArrmMan. Some time subsequent to that you will recall there 
were 2 bills introduced in the Congress, 1 by’ Mr. Carl: Andersen of 
Minnesota and 1 by Mr. Fred Marshall of Minnesota. Did you have 
an opportunity to see those bills? 

Mr. Gentpacn. Yes, I did. I do not particularly remember their 
details. 

The Cuarrman. They were referred to as soil-bank bills. 

Mr. Geurvacnu. The first time that I ever knew of the nanie “soil 
bank” was after we requested that farmers throughout Hlinois suggest 
a name for a program that would use an incentive payment to balance 
crop production. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have landlords and tenants in your group ? 

oF GeHipacH. Yes. In fact, 1 think I have more rental farmers 
that I serve than owner operators. They are just practical farmers, 
grain cating ers and livestock producers and dairymen. 

Back through the years I spent 10 years in north central Illinois, 
which was an intensive livestock region. This gave me an opportunity 
to have a quite rounded experience with many types of farms. But 
the soil-bank name was the one selected by afarmer in western Illinois, 
or it was suggested by the farmer from western Illinois, and it was 
the name we selected as best fitting the proposal we were developing, 
or had developed. 

The Cuatrman. According to my recollection, it was not until 
December 11, 1955, when Mr. Benson suggested the soil bank at a 
meeting of the Republican National Committee in Chicago. 

Mr. Geuupacn. The first mention was made at the annual meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, where we announced the 
name and proposed the program. 

The CHatrman. You announced yourself ? 

Mr. Genrpach. We announced i 
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The CHarrMAN: So. yow association is the first organization that 


came forward with the soil-bank plan? 


Mr. Genwpacnu. That is right. It is a different plan than merely 
allotting to farmers a;conseryation base. 

The Cyamman. Of course, the plan we have in operation now,is 
not the plan that was suggested by the Secretary. 

Mr, Genupacn. That, is right... 

The Cuairman, You may proceed. 

Mr. Genipacu. There are, facts we must not ignore as we make 
changes in our farm. program. We have about 460 million acres of 
cropland in the United States, About; 33 percent-of the land is pro- 
ducing our 6 basic crops. About 25 percent is in other crops and 
includes our diverted acres. About 30 percent. of it is used for hay 
and pasture. More than 10 percent, or 48 million acres, is in soil- 
improvement crops not harvested, summer fallow land, or temporarily 
idle land. 

A portion of the 48 million aeres of land in nonproduction was the 
first to come into the acreage reserve. Instead of expanding the acre- 
age of soil-building crops, farmers have been able to continue to pro- 
duce their normal amount of grain by merely shifting corn acres into 
wheat or soybeans, and by placing nongrain producing acres already 
on the farm inte the acreage reserve program. A true soil bank needs 
to be based on an expansion of soil-building acres. 

I think that is probably the heart of the soil-bank approach, and 
we must protect farmers that actually shift, from soil-depleted crops 
over to soil-building-crops and pay them for so doing. 

The CHatrman. May I interrupt you again? That was exactly 
the original concept of economists in the first legislation that we 
enacted many years ago. 

Mr. Genieacu. Back in the 1930's ? 

The Cuarrman, That is right. We did not call it the soil bank, but 
in 1934 we spent six-hundred-million-odd dollars in a soil-building 
program. We did require the farmer to build up the soil and the soil 
resources of the country. That is-what you contemplate by the soil 
bank which you propose / 

Mr. Genipacu. With this addition—that we get a voluntary pro- 
gram using the market price to be outweighed by. an incentive pay- 
ment to get an automatic shifting according to need between acreages 
in corn, in wheat. and the various crops—shift them from the depletive 
crops to the soil-building crops when need arises, and let. the market 
price fluctuation do the shifting. 

Mr. Poace. Your idea is good, it seems to me. I think we all agree 
with it, but as a practical matter, to what crops will you have the man 
on the plains of Texas, or southwest Kansas, or eastern New Mexico 
shift? 

Mr. Genipacu. In the various agricultural regions the farmers will 
shift to different things. 

Mr. Poage. I understand. I am asking you about the Southwest. 

Mr. Genipacu. Depending on what is good sound land-use man- 
agement. 

Mr. Poace. I am asking you what is good sound land-use manage- 
ment. What crop is there that a man can shift to in those areas? — 
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Mr. Grenuzacu. In some of the areas that I think pa are mention- 
ing it would be actually increasing the acreage of summer fallow 
lands. 

Mr. Poacr. That is probably the best possible answer. There is 
not any crop that I know of—and I have seen the country for 50 
years—that you can shift to. ; 

The Cuarrman. You can make some use of the land, and your idea is 
to pay the farmer for a change in the use of the land ? 

r. Poace. I am:saying that he cannot make use of it. 

Mr. Gentpacu. Can crops grow on that land ? 

Mr. Poace. Grain sorghum will grow on it. 

Mr. Hitx. They cannot grow on it this year. You cannot summer 
fallow the land. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot plant it in grass. 

Mr. Genieacn. We need to go in the direction to do for that man 
what will bring it into a state of fertility so it will grow grass. 

Mr. Poace. I have heard that stuff all my life—diversify and put 
it into something else. I have been told that all my life. With all of 
the knowledge of the Department of Agriculture, I have never found 
— sitting in the seat you are who could tell me what to grow 
there. 

Mr. Gentpacn. You say that it will grow wheat and it will not grow 

rass ? 

Mr. Hit. It will not grow anything when it does not rain, and 
that is what it has not. done. 

The CuatrmMan. This goes back to 1933-35. Here is what we had 
in the program at that time—rental and benefit payments were made 
to any producers who would abide with the contract. The producer 
agreed that the converted acres would not be used for the production 
of any nationally produced agricultural product for sale. The De- 
partment specified the uses to which the land could be put, which in- 
cluded soil-improving and erosion-preventing crops, home food, and 
feed. As I understand it, you are not qualified as an expert concern- 
ing farmlands in all areas of America, but you are saying in substance 
we should have a program which would prevent the piling up of 
surpluses and at the same time build up the soil resources of the coun- 
try. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Geuntpaca. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Poage and Mr. Hill also voted for all 
of these programs at that time. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. I would like so much to have somebody 
tell me, after they give these generalizations about putting in the 
soil-building crops, what soil-building crops to put on this land. 

Mr. Geutpacn. I will say this: If the land will grow grain sor- 
ghums, it will grow a soil-building crop. 

Mr. Hriz. How is that? 

Mr. Genupacu. If the land will grow grain sorghums, or if the 
land will grow corn, or if the land will grow wheat, we can also grow 
conserving crops. 

Mr. Poace. You have never lived in that country. It would not do 
anything of the kind. It will grow grain sorghums and wheat, and 
that is about the extent of it. 

The CHarrman. It says here that estimates for five crop States 
indicate that approximately three-fourths of the diverted acres were 
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planted to home food and home feed crops and about one-tenth to 
permanent pasture and one-eighth to green manure crops. _ 

Mr. Geuvsacu. If this land will not grow crops it is not included 
in the soil bank because it is not cropland. 

Mr. Hix. If you put fertilizer on that land in a dry area you burn 
up everything, because the fertilizer takes moisture. What is the 
matter with eastern Colorado has been brought about by the tactics 
used by the farmers:of other States who came to Colorado and broke 
up the prairie. Now we are paying the penalty of a farmer who lived 
in the Mississippi Valley and tried to farm on the high plains land. 
That is exactly what he is telling us here, that this is a fine program 
for Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and parts of Kansas. 

Mr. GreHvpacu. It would be a much better program for Colorado 
and other States if the farmers of Illinois and Iowa in the Corn Belt 
quit raising feed production and let it all be raised out West. 

Mr. Hitz. We do not want to do that. It will blow away. 

Mr. Genipacn. We do not, ‘either. 

Mr. Hitt. That would be a fine farm program. 

Mr. Genpacnu. I feel this way: It is high time that the agricultural 
regions in the United States all get their shoulders together to a 
common cause to adjust overall production. I am not in agreement 
that the Corn Belt in the past has adjusted production with our acre- 
age-allotment program because it has been merely a shifting of 
crops. 

The Cuarmman. There is no real difference between the soil bank 
that you are proposing and the soil bank now in operation, with re- 
gard to the objective, to-wit; ' the building up of the soil resources 
of the country. The only thing is, you are emphasizing the import- 
ance of that particular factor. 

Mr. Genipacnu. The difference is, that I think one program can 
accomplish the objectives while I think the other program will not 
accomplish those objectives. 

The CHamman. You mean the program as it was operated in 
1956? 

Mr. Genwpacu. Or possibly may operate in 1957 unless changes 
are made. 

The Cuarman. I am talking about under the authority granted by 
the Congress to the Department of Agriculture. Do you think the 
law is comprehensive enough to enable the Secretary to put into opera- 
tion the very program you are presenting to us now ? 

_Mr. Geutpacu. No. I think that law will need to be amended, 
sir. 

The CHatrman. In what respect ? 

Mr. Geuvpacn. I think we will come to that later in my state- 
ment. Might we withhold that question until later ? 

The CuatmMan. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Grentpacu. Farmers need to retain the responsibility of pro- 
viding a sound land-use program for their farms. The Soil Bank 
Association originally proposed that all farms be assigned a minimum 
acreage base of hay, pasture, and soil-building crops according to the 
grade of land. We are in favor of soil-bank payments for land 
shifted to soil building over and above this acreage, and are opposed 
to farmers being paid for doing nothing to adjust production. 
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«) We anust, be-careful that this minimum acreage, upon which the 
farmer receives no pay,and has. no restrictions as to its use, is based 
upon grade of land.and not.upon the historical average of the farm’s 
vast acreage. In other words, it should not be based on what he grew, 
i on what he should be growing for good land use. The historical 
base would penalize, again, the farmer who. follows good land use and 
would benefit the farmer who in.the past has ignored allotments and 
has overeropped his land. 

During the period 1949-54 farmers reduced the acres of wheat, 
cotton, and cern! by 82 million acres. During the same period, they 
inereased. the acres of other food grains and soybeans by 19 million 
acres. This shift took plaee prior to the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
and,,this shift, will eontinue at a more rapid rate if we tie the-soil 
bank to the underplantimg of acreage allotments, 

We must: take. another look at the economics.of land use. “To con- 
tinually reduce the acreage of the highest profit crop within an agricul- 
tural region, only to have that acreage replaced:by a substitute crop 
in the same area or the-same crop in an. adjoining agricultural area, 
does not direct American agriculture into efficient production. This 
past year some farmers received acreage-reserve payments even though 
they actually increased their acres of grain production. Yes; they 
planted below their corn base, but were able to increase their soybeans 
and. other grain, crops. . Farmers on adjoining farms, not in compli- 
ance with the program, planted more corn. I also had several farm- 
ers in central Illinois producing grain sorghums for the first time this 
year. One farmer told me,-“Well, I’m going to grow grain sorghum 
for my hogs, corn for the Government, and get paid acreage reserve 
equal to corn for my clover that I would have had anyway.” 

I think that statement pretty well sums up the operation of the 
soil-bank portion of the acreage-reserve program as it would operate 
in. the Corn Belt, where it is tied to the underplanting of acreage 
allotment without regard to diverted acres. 

The CuatrmMan. The Secretary could have prevented just what you 
are complaining of. I do not think it was ever contemplated by the 
Congress that this situation would come about. As you say, they went 
ahead and increased their acres and other grains and we paid $179 
million—according to the evidence here yesterday—on the corn pro- 
gram, and yet we did not reduce the overall production of corn to any 
great degree. 

Mr. Hix. He could not do this under this contract; could he? 

Mr. Gruipacn. Yes; he could. 

Mr. Hitz. Do you tell me that a farmer could have a base of a hun- 
dred acres of corn and lay out 15 acres and then put that 15 acres 
back in sorghum grain this year? 

Mr. Genipacu. Yes; he could. 

The Cuatrrman. The Secretary said yesterday they are trying to 
change it for 1957. For 1956 it went that way. 

Mr. Gentpacu. I think that most everybody thinks that he eannot. 
But you cannot put your finger on these 15 acres and say, “This is the 
15 acres that should have been in corn.” So if there are soil improve- 
ment crops already on the farm, or in the Wheat Belt, many of the 
farmers in the dry-wheat area have some land they summer-fallow to 
obtain moisture. 

Mr. Hizz. They could not put it in kafireorn in Colorado. 
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Mr. Gruipacn. They can take that summer-fallow land and it can 
go into the acreage reserve. They can underplant their wheat allot- 
ment. Actually, “when they shift summer-fallow land into acreage 
reserve they can take the underplanted wheat allotment and put “it 
inte grain sorghums. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I understood the Department witnesses to state 
yesterday—and I think they are mistaken about it—and I do not 
charge they were intentionally misquoting the facts, because I may be 
wrong myself—but I understood them to state yesterday that while 
it was true that there was no appreciable reduction i in corn production, 
that there was an appreciable reduction in other grains competitive 
with corn. Yesterday I used the State of Iowa because it is the corn 
State of the Nation. I do not know what the circumstances are in 
the other States. But the soybean production went up some 400,000 
acres, I believe. Barley increased. Wheat increased. I believe rye 
showed a decrease of only 2,000 acres. 

Now, do you agree that the grain production did go down in 1956; 
or did it go wp? 

Mr. Geniaacu. I do not have the definite statistics to enable me 
to answer. 

Mr. Averneriy. What about your own area ? 

Mr. Grurpacn. Here is what [ am saying, that the amount of corn 
reduced was very small. 

Mr. Anernerny. I brought that out yesterday. 

Mr. Geutpacn. I think you did. Now, what we need to do is to 
think of two farmers in the Corn Belt, one that complies and gets an 
acreage-reserve payment and the other man that is in a position to 
where it is almost impossible to comply. In the first case the man 
can shift to more soybeans and put a soil-building crop already there 
to satisfy acreage reserve. Yes, he will reduce the corn and increase 
the beans. 

Now, the next farmer—— 

Mr. AnprnerHy. What happened in your own area?’ 

Mr. Genisacn. That happened in my own area. The next farmer 
can come along that 1s not complying with the program and he sees 
the other fellow reduci ing corn and increasing soybeans so he can shift 
to fewer beans and more corn. When you add those two farms to- 
gether, you have not reduced production. 

Now, it is true that for quite a proportion of the acreage reserves 
the farmers clipped oats to comply with acreage reserves where they 
did not have a soil-building crop already on the farm. So in that 
respect, it did reduce production of grain, which was a competing 
feed-grain crop. 

The economics of the original soil-bank plan was to have the in- 
centive payment outweigh the net return of the low-yielding and low- 
profit crops. Many of the 460 million acres of cropland yield so low 
that they produce no net profit at all. As farm prices decline, these 
acres are the first to return net loss instead of net profit. We favor a 
program that would eliminate farm surpluses by shifting the low- 
profit and nonprofit acreage into fertility building. This is the acre- 
age that needs conservation and, if used to store “fertility, can elimi- 
nate surplus without reducing the farmers’ net earnings. We favor 
a moderate soil-bank payment to shift 2 acres of low-profit crop in- 
stead of a high payment needed to shift 1 acre of price-supported 
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crop. Shifting 2 acres of 40-bushel per acre cornland will reduce our 
surplus of corn faster than shifting 1 acre of land yielding 60 bushels. 
If it costs the equivalent of 35 bushels of production to grow an acre 
of corn, there is more net ies in growing one productive acre than 
two at the lower level yield. 

I think right here we have something that is so fundamental in 
agriculture in the proper management of farms, in the proper utiliza- 
tion of land, which I think has been grossly overlooked in the 1956 
Soil Bank Act. . 

Mr. Harvey. I have read this peearees with a good deal of in- 
terest. It sounds like something I might have written myself except 
for this one thing: I think in your discourse you have overlooked 
this fact, and that is, acres might be marginal for more than one rea- 
son. You have assumed there in your discourse that an acre of ground 
will be marginal mostly from the standpoint of fertility. 

Now, acres in our area are marginal for other reasons which are 

erhaps more important and compelling than just fertility alone. 
Whey may be marginal acres from the standpoint of the equipment 
that the person has to do the work with. They may be marginal acres 
because of the physical capacity of the farmer or his family to do the 
work. They may be marginal acres simply because he is an urban 
liver and is simply on the farm as a place to live. So for that reason, 
he can take or leave the implementation of his acres. It is my honest 
opinion that while I could not subscribe more to the very fact that 
you are setting forth here, you are going to have to take into considera- 
tion the sociological aspects of this problem, and acknowledge in your 
area, as well as in mine, and throughout the Corn Belt, acres are 
marginal for many reasons. 

Mr. Geutpacn. Yes. I did not mean to limit it to just this one 
reason, and I certainly thank you, for all the additional reasons that 
you are bringing forth. To me all factors need to come into play 
which usually always reflect themselves in either the cost of production 
or in the price received, depending on whether they come from the 
production side or from the marketing and demand side. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Grenwracu. I think the one thing that I would like to reem- 
phasize to this committee is that the soil-bank program differs greatly 
from our former conservation allotment program in that it does bring 
into play the market side as well as the cost of production side, and it 
lets price do the balancing as we hope it always will in America under 
our capitalistic system. 

Mr. Poace. May I ask right there? Like Mr. Harvey, I think that 
you have hit on one of the most interesting things that I have heard 
discussed in connection with the soil bank. I think it is one of the 
most important things and one of the things that we have overlooked. 
If we pay too much per acre, we destroy the very objective of the soil 
bank. Probably, the payments should never be high enough to en- 
courage the removal of the most productive acres. I would rather 
doubt that paying 60 percent of the support price of any commodity 
is keeping payments low enough, so that only the less productive acres 
will come out. Certainly I would rather use $100 million to take 
out 25 million acres of very unproductive land than to take the same 
$100 million and take out only 2 million acres of the most productive 
land. You have taken away profit when you take out the most pro- 
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ductive land and you have not taken out any profits when you take 
out the least. productive land. 

Mr. Geuugacn. Thank you, Mr. Poage. That is exactly why I 
mean that our present soil bank acreage reserve portion of the 1956 
act will not work, because we have matched a soil bank incentive pay- 
ment against only the highest profit crop: corn—for many farms, 
and on top of that, have you ever realized that we not only matched 
it against the highest profit crop but we also put Government price 
supports on top of that crop, and for the farmers that are not in 
compliance with their acreage allotment and are not eligible for price 
support, they have no opportunity to put their corn into the acreage 
reserve and their corn does not have price support. So, they are just 
plain forced through economies to overproduce. 

Now, it is not in the hearts and minds of Corn Belt farmers to not 
comply with the farm program. Some of you men in other areas 
may think that is true, but it is not true. Our farmers are sincere and 
they want a farm program which will let them cooperate and they 
desire to be a part of it. 

Did you ever stop to think in our livestock areas where we feed 
our corn, that we have no way to gain price support if we did reduce 
our acreage to within allotments, because to gain price support you 
either need to sell it or to seal it and deliver it to the Government. We 
cannot deliver our corn to the Government, and feed it to our hogs at 
the same time. We just cannot do that. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me question you right there: I said you did not 
know anything about our part of the country in your part of the 
country, and I probably do not know anything about your part of 
the country, but does not the price of your livestock bear a direct 
relationship to the price of corn? 

Mr. Genipacn. Very definitely. 

Mr. Poagr. Does not cheap feed make cheap livestock ? 

Mr. Geuupacn. Absolutely, and that is one misconception that 
seems to be floating around in some of our agricultural circles, that the 
way to help the livestock man in the Corn Belt is cheap feed. 

Mr. Poaace. I have never been in the corn business, but I have been 
in the livestock business all my life, and I never made a dime off 
cheap feed. 

Mr. GrHipacH. But we must watch one aspect in this area. We must 
protect all the farmers in the eastern part of the United States and 
outside of the Corn Belt that are in the production of eggs and milk 
and meat in an area of deficit feed. We must be very careful so 
that our farm program does not price feed away from those pro- 
ducers. Later in my testimony I am going to suggest a method that 
we of the Soil Bank Association think will do a much better job of 
offering price support than under our present system where a farmer 
is entitled to price support on all his production when he is in com- 
pliance with the acreage allotments on a basic crop. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gehlbach, suppose you go ahead and complete 
your statement. 

Mr. Genvupacn. Mr. Chairman, I am now at the bottom of page 2 
at the last paragraph. 

By restricting the acreage reserve program to the under-planting 
of crop allotments, we encourage uneconomic land use. Under the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 we are asking farmers who have already re- 
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duced their acreage of high profit crops to take a further reduction in 
order to place land in the acreage reserve. We favor reducing the 
medium and low-profit crops and retaining a larger acreage of high- 
profit crops. Acreage reserve payments should not be limited to the 
under Pa of wheat, corn, cotton and other crop allotments but 
should be directed to reduce the overproduction on all crops including 
the crops grown on the diverted areas. This adjustment would mini- 
mize the loss of net ear ning and bring efficiency into all of agriculture. 

In other words, why should we favor any particular crops when 
really a farmer uses all of his production to earn his net earnings. 

One of the most serious faults in the economics of the acreage reserve 
program is that the Government money forthcoming through price 
support is matched directly against the acreage reserve payment. 
Why should we pay farmers from Federal funds for the same pr oduc- 
tion that we are offering an incentive for not producing? Why 
wouldn’t farmers be confused ? 

What are we going to do with the surplus? We realize that this 
presents a real threat to the proper w ri rhe of any program. We 
feel we must correct the source of the trouble and adjust production 
below current needs in 1 or 2 years. The way to reduce the surplus 
is not to produce its replacement. Past and present farm programs 
have not accomplished this. 

Now, at this point I would like for the record to make reference to 
my past testimony. It is contained at page 330 of part IT of the 
printed report, at which time I covered the Soil Bank’s Association 
proposal for taking care of the livestock farmer and to protect the 
livestock man from overproduction, especially in the forage consuming 
classes of livestock, and as we shift soil-depleting acres over to soil- 
building crops which consist of forage. 

Also I would like to refer to the paragraph where we were treating 
the soil bank, and as we proposed this additional acreage of soil build- 
ing crops and forages it would become a feed reserve throughout the 
countr vy which could be tapped in times of emergency. 

Also, we had rather completely covered our rec commendations in our 
testimony of a year ago on the way to handle the surplus and some 
precautions that we will need to take in the release of surpluses back 
to the farmer before we have an honest-to-goodness program of pro- 
duction adjustment. 

Earlier in that same statement we had drawn the maps of the par- 
ticular farms, showing how this shifting of crops that we are now 
witnessing would operate so that the farmers could put part of their 
present soil building land, hay land, pasture land, and so forth, into 
the acreage reserves without reducing grain production or wheat pro- 
duction or the production of other of our basic commodities. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have those 
paragr aphs submitted into the record and it will save the time of their 
repetition here today. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. 

Without objection, they will be included. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


THE LIVESTOCK FARMER IS PROTECTED 


Incentive payments should be designed so as to discourage overproduction of 
roughage-econsuming livestock. For example, a farmer expanding his acreage 
of soil-building crops and using these crops for feed would be given only a first 
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payment. If this acreage were used solely as fertility, he would be given a 
fertility reserve payment in addition to the first payment. A most successful 
way to direct America is the use of the American dollar. You can legislate laws 
forbidding the use of forage acres for hay and pasture, but who will drive the 
cows out of the forbidden area at midnight? It would seem much easier to pay 
for the shift in land use after the shift is made and finally make a fertility 
reserve payment only if the forage were not fed. 

The dairy cows eating this extra forage will have to show promise of a sub- 
stantial profit or a farmer may send them to market and take his dollar incen- 
tive payment today rather than milk cows and hope for a profit tomorrow. 
Feeder cattle profits, as well as net returns from beef cow herds, will have to 
be attractive before farmers will forego their final fertility reserve payment. 
The soil-bank plan is designed for livestock farms as well as grain farms. 


FEED RESERVE FOR EMERGENCY 


The increased acres of soil-building crops are more than a fertility reserve— 
they are a forage reserve on each and every farm. In case of drought or other 
emergency, this reserve can be brought into use if need outweighs incentive 
payment. The decision to release much needed feed to maintain cattle herds 
when drought, flood, or insect hazards strike, should be left with the farmer, 
The forage reserve is designed to meet the needs of the individual farm and 
have a degree of flexibility to protect farm income as well as a food supply for 
the Nation. 


SURPLUS RELEASE CREATES PRICE PROBLEM 


Now we would like to take up the handling of present surpluses. It is very 
important that these surpluses not be brought back onto farms or into the market 
until we have an effective production-adjustment program. If farmers are paid 
certificates that would release Government surpluses, while at the same time 
they merely shift crop acreages instead of reducing overall production, we might 
tind farm market prices going to even lower levels. The quickest way to defeat 
the real operation of a soil bank is to have these Government surpluses at re- 
duced prices become the soil-bank payment for land shifted but not reducing 
production. 

Now, to handle surpluses, we believe we should— 

1, Convert a portion of present farm surplus into a well-defined stockpile with 
provision for periodic replacement. This should be spelled out for national 
defense or emergency and not considered a surplus. 

2. Adjust production below current needs to absorb the balance of the surplus 
into the market for use as soon as possible, not at reduced price but at full 
price. We are in accord with the President’s proposal to “recommend legisla- 
tion to permit, under proper safeguards, sales at not less than support levels, 
plus carrying charges.” 

3. Instead of taking a substantial loss on the billions of dollars of agricultural 
commodities held by the Government, use a part of this money for an effective 
soil-bank program to adjust production below current needs. Nearly everyone 
agrees that it is cheaper to pay a farmer an incentive to expand soil-building acres 
than to overproduce cash crops and have to wonder what to do with them. In 
addition, the farmer receives extra earnings in that he saves the cost of producing 
the surplus. 

COMPLIANCE 


It may be difficult to obtain full voluntary compliance in the soil bank or any 
other plan in the near future. Farmers’ participation would be determined 
largely by their attitude toward past programs as well as present programs. As 
some farmers might find it advantageous not to cooperate, many farmers may 
wish to shift beyond their allotted soil-building acreage and receive the unused 
soil-bank funds available from those who think it would be better to forego pay- 
ment and not adjust production. In this way we may have only two-thirds of 
the farmers participating but acrewise could attain effective compliance. Why 
not let those farmers who need it most, adjust production and build fertility? 

In addition to the incentive payment inducing farmers to adjust production, 
we propose offering commodity loans at levels in relation to the compliance with 
soil-bank acres. Farmers in full compliance should be eligible for full loan 
value. Farmers planting all cash crops and no soil-building crops would be 
eligible for only 50-percent loan value. The farmer determines his own loan 
level by his degree of participation in production adjustment. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


The proposed soil-bank plan must be made effective beyond any normal pro- 
gram to protect price levels during the period of moving surplus stocks back 
into the market for consumption. An accelerated program to accomplish this 
would involve a vigorous approach for 2 or 3 years and then would be tempered, 
not ended, to keep agriculture in balance with the rest of the economy. 

The money spent for incentive payments to adjust production should not be 
considered a direct cost to the Government, for these payments would yield re- 
turns; first, by raising the price level of Government-held stocks in addition 
to farm prices; and, second, reduce losses now inevitable on the vast holding 
of commodities deteriorating in value due to loss of quality, as well as save on 
the million-dollar-a-day storage cost. 

We would recommend that our soil-bank plan be implemented at an early date 
to halt the farm price decline, reduce the cost of storing unwanted surpluses, 
and move commodities now held, into the market at a much earlier date than 
would be accomplished in a program involving only 45 million ineffective acres, 
acres that are already out of crop production. 

Our soil-bank plan would be applied as follows: 

Now, total acreage of cropland in the United States in crops, hay and pasture, 
summer-fallow land and the various crop uses, approximate 478 million acres. 
We would establish a soil-building base which would be a large part of the pres- 
ent acreage in hay, pasture, and so forth, at about 150 million acres. The soil- 
bank acres for which farmers can receive incentive payments would also be 150 
million acres. 

It can never be expected that all acreage eligible for payment will be shifted 
into soil building, but we can expect nearly 100 million acres of land now 
producing cash crops at a low yield per acre and returning little or no net profit 
per acre to come into the soil-bank program. When surpluses are reduced and 
production is brought into line with market needs, the higher price will auto- 
matically shift land back into cash crops, thus relieving the Government of 
providing as much incentive payment. This plan is designed to balance agricul- 
ture with the level of the entire economy, protecting the consumer’s food supply 
at reasonable prices; while, on the other hand, protecting the farmer against 
the plague of overproduction, unwanted surpluses, and drastically low farm 
earnings. 

We would like to see soil-bank payments made in two parts, a first payment 
to shift land use from grain to forage on the expected 100 million acres at an 
average payment of $8 per acre. This payment would be related to the level 
of production of the various agricultural regions ranging from $3 to $15 per 
acre. There should be no restrictions on the use of forage for this first payment. 
A second payment would be offered those farmers who forego feeding the forage 
on these “soil-bank acres.” This payment too would average around $8 per 
acre with a range similar to the first payment. A good guess is that we would 
have at least 75 million acres of the 100 million acres affected by the second 
incentive payment to place into a fertility reserve the forage grown and not 
harvested or fed. These payments should be enlarged for the first year or 
two in order to assure greater compliance. This is necessary to bring produc- 
tion into balance with market needs, use our accumulated surplus and protect 
the net earnings of farmers during the period of adjustment. 

Soil-bank plan can earn its own way— 

By adjusting production beyond current needs, enabling the Government to 
move the surplus into the market earlier, and thereby saving the cost of com- 
modity deterioration and storage, we should regain $600 million. This is based 
on a $6 billion storage holding, figuring a 10 percent annual reduction in value. 

I think Secretary Benson testified that in wheat, in 8 years, you use up its 
entire value. I am sure that corn also deteriorates quite rapidly when held in 
storage. And even though we may have $8.8 billion in storage I am using a 
conservative figure of $6 billion and I think the 10 percent is a conservative 
figure on the rate of loss of value due to deterioration in storage cost. 

By adjusting production to market needs, we might well halt the farm price 
decline and even regain a part of the 25 percent decrease already experienced. 
A 10 percent reduction in production is associated with a 20-percent increase in 
grain prices and a 25-percent increase in livestock prices. It is quite possible 
to gain this much in 1 year if present surpluses are properly handled. 

A quite conservative estimate of price response to an effective program of 
production adjustment would be at least 10 percent. If this is applied to only 
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$6 billion of present Government stockpile, the program could earn about $600 
million without using the surplus itself. 

These two factors alone, the gaining of price and the prevention of part of 
the loss of commodity deterioration and storage costs, would provide $1.2 billion 
toward incentive payments proposed. 

For the portion of farmers having earnings at levels subject to Federal income 
tax, the increase in earnings resulting from the program will pay all or at least 
a substantial part of the cost of administering the program. 

Now, how much money will this program cost? 

If made effective it need not cost too much. Here are our estimates: On pay- 
ments, the first payment, 100 million acres to forage at $8 per acre would be $800 
million. 

The second payment on 75 million acres, reducing the overproduction of live- 
stock through forage not fed, at $8, would be $600 million. And I might add that 
$8 is an average for the country ; it will range from a high to a low. So, this can- 
not be used in any particular example for any particular region. 

Now, the total incentive payments which are spending, not cost, would amount 
to $1.4 billion. 

Now, soil-bank earnings: Price recovery of CCC inventory and reduction of 
losses, deterioration in storage, would be $1.2 billion. The net cost would be 
$200 million. 

We hope that legislation can provide farmers with the means to adjust pro- 
duction. When this is accomplished, we will have solved the farm surplus prob- 
lem. The adjustment of production in all agricultural areas is the solution to 
the real farm problem. An aggressive soil-bank program to adjust production to 
market needs and bring farm prices to full parity in the market will answer the 
much debated question of farm price support levels. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poage (presiding). You made a very interesting discussion. Are there 
questions? 

Mr. JoHNSON. I want to ask you, did you have a chance to read the Secretary’s 
statement that he made to us last week? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. No; I have not. I have not secured a copy. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand his explanation of the soil-bank plan, they have 
two divisions, one for the basics and one for the other farm products. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I take it from your statement here you just have one plan 
in mind, and the payment to be based upon the value of the land put into the 
soil bank. . 

Mr. GEHLBACcH. As I visualaze their two divisions, one concerns with taking 
land more or less out of the category of cropland and putting it into retirement 
for conservation use which is the conservation reserve, as I understand it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What was that last statement? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. That is the conservation reserve program. 

The acreage reserve, I think, is probably what they hope will be more effective 
in adjusting crop production, to adjust production in relation to market needs. 

The soil-bank plan would incorporate the shifting of land use to a less intensive 
use, rotation-wise within the crop acreage. I would not want to quarrel with the 
fact that there is possible some land that is now called cropland that should never 
have been cropland and I do not mean to be critical to that phase of the program 
or to ignore it. I can go along with that. 

But in the acreage reserve program, I cannot picture it successful in accom- 
plishing the basic principles that we set out to accomplish when we first proposed 
the soil bank plan for American agriculture. 

And the thing that I see that is creating the difficulty in accomplishing this 
production adjustment is that it has been tied to the underplanting of allotments, 
whereas in my opinion it should be the expansion of our soil building acres 
getting into the area of production that is not under allotment but is in the 
diverted acres segment of crop production. 

There will be some crops in the tobacco region, possibly, the cotton region, that 
would retain allotments if they are operating successfully and possibly price 
support as operating, if it is successful. 

The point I am trying to make is that our trouble is coming not from what is 
within an allotment. The trouble is coming from the acreage that is in produc- 
tion that is outside of the crop allotment of our basic crops—the diverted acres, 
I think is what most folks call them. 
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And another area of grave trouble that concerns me, as I am associated very 
closely to the Corn Belt, that our real trouble is coming through the noncom- 
pliance of acreage allotments in corn. And I cannot see that it is sound to 
ask 40 percent of the farmers who have reduced their corn acreage and their 
corn plantings and are within corn allotments, to reduce still further and not 
touching the 60 percent that are overplanting and ignoring allotments. 

lt is true, the 60 percent could comply and then reduce still further, but when 
you get this allotment lower and lower and price supports lower and lower 
it is not inducive to greater participation. It is inducive to ignore the farm 
program in the Corn Belt. 

If the wheat allotments are retained and the wheat farmers are given price 
support and if the 24 million acres of summer-fallow land in the other regions 
can make up the acreage reserve to where feed grains become the reduced wheat 
acres and then when you begin issuing certificates to have a free exchange of 
all feed grains including feed wheat, I think that that will just spell disaster 
to Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and all surrounding States that make up the 
heart of the Corn Belt. 

And until I can see an effective program through the soil bank program to 
truly adjust production not by 25 million acres or not by 45 million acres but 
let us get in and adjust production, let us get rid of these surpluses that are 
costing us, let farm prices come up to full parity, so that we are at a level in 
agriculture with the other segments of the economy and higher prices will 
draw the surplus out of Government storage. 

Mr. Jonnson. Your payment, where the farmer does not graze is only just 
about half of what they are getting for taking the land out of grain, I believe. 
Would you be in favor of increasing the first payment and reducing the second 
payment? 

Mr. GenrsacH. I do not mean not to answer your question right away. You 
know the provision to prohibit the grazing or harvesting of the reserve acreage. 
When I see summer-fallow land making up 24 million acres——- 

Mr. Jounson. We in the dairy area, I think we feel that he can produce on 
alfalfa pretty near as good as if you are getting oats and barley. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. When you plant corn and harvest it for silage acrewise, you 
vet a little different picture. That is why I say we need to adjust production 
in all of the crops-——all of the depletive crops instead of singling out 3 or 4 or 6 
crops, only to have substitute crops next best come into their place which to me 
is not sound economics. 

Mr. JonHNson. It would seem to me from reading over your statement that 
more farmers would take the first payment and go ahead and graze the land 
that would affect the production of beef cattle and dairy cattle. It would 
increase that. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I think I could illustrate that point very quickly on this 
blackboard. 

To me as I picture the whole soil bank philosophy and soil bank approach, as 
we have tried to get it told, is to have an incentive payment upgrading, not only 
the profits of the grain farmer, the cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, all of the 
different kinds of farmers, depending on crop production, but also to upgrade 
the net profits on all the classes of livestock. 

In other words, let that same incentive or the other half of it upgrade the 
economic level that in a free choice economy farmers will choose to build fer- 
tility, first, rather than to continue to overplant the basic crops, second, rather 
than to continue feeding the forage that should be fertility in times of over- 
production. 

Now, I think I can show this to the committee very quickly. In other words, 
most folks are concerned with the net profits on grain and it seems as though 
mavhe we have heen overly concerned with the corn, the cotton, the wheat, and 
some of the basics and have forgotten that farmers also have other crops that 
contribute substantially to their net earnings. 

On the other end of the scale here, we have our soil building crops that are 
used for fertility only. 

In between we have these roughage or forage crops having an additional use 
for feed. And I would say that hogs, probably, give the highest return per acre, 
for pasture. They do not use much. But they really give a good profit. 

Down at the other end of the scale are your cow herds, your native flocks of 
sheep, the classes of livestock using much roughage in relation to their total feed. 
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The soil-bank plan is designed to have an incentive payment that'if a man 
chooses to not feed the forage that he has put into the soil bank, he will get the 
full payment and it will outweigh any uses for feed. 

Immediately, when you up the incentive in a free choice system, I will always 
believe that our farmers will think twice before they will expand forage-consum- 
ing livestock classes, when they become overexpanded with lower profits. 

The thing that we always have to recognize, and I introduced into my other 
statement before this committee a chart showing the average corn yield on 
individual farms, and there is a tremendous variation between high and low 
vields. 

I am not interested in seeing the high yielding acres taken away from the farm. 
That makes him a profit. I am interested in having the low yielding acres 
shifted into fertility building because that is the acreage that does not give him 
a net profit. And that is the land, gentlemen, that needs soil building, needs 
erosion control, a cover crop, ete. So that is the purpose for this first payment. 

And we heave some counties with an average yield of 50 bushels. We know 
there are farms in that county that yield 80 bushels. If it averages 50 we know 
there is some land in that county that is yielding only 35 bushels. This is the 
land that needs to go into the soil bank. And on an individual farm those ex- 
tremes are much greater than that. There is no man on earth that will pick 
that land any better than the farmer himself. 

The CHARMAN. What soil-bank plan are you speaking of, if I may ask? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I am speaking of the plan as proposed by the Soil Bank Asso- 
ciation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you cleared that with the Department? Do you know 
the Department of Agriculture’s views on your plan, the plan about which you 
are talking? 

The reason I ask that is we had other soil-bank-plan bills in this committee 
last spring and we sent them to the Department and received an unfavorable 
report in July 1955. We have been told in recent days that the plans proposed 
in those 2 bills were not acceptable to the Department, that the Department is 
now proposing 1 of its own. 

I want to apologize for interrupting here and for not being here before but 
I had to attend another meeting. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I understand. 

When Secretary Benson was testifying at the hearing of the Senate committee, 
at that time he said he would like to have me call the Department and sit down 
with him. I have not had the opportunity to sit down with Secretary Benson 
to this date. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why? 

Mr. Geniracnu. I do not know why. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you tried to confer with him? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I have tried. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you were not able to get an appointment with him? 

Mr. GEHTRBACH. I have tried. I was here for 2 or 3 days following the Senate 
hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have not had time to run through your statement fully. 
What is this Soil Bank Association? 

Mr. GeEHLRBACH. The Soil Bank Association, really, stemmed from a group of 
farmers that were interested in trying to get at the real heart of the farm 
problem. 

I think I can tell you what the Soil Bank Association is, if I just read to you 
the purpose for which the corporation was organized. We incorporated on the 
7th day of January 1954. The purpose: 

“To promote and to cause to be established through education and legislation 
in the interests of national welfare and security an agricultural program based 
on legume incentives, soil conservation and unrestricted acreages of basic crops 
under any plan or plans but particularly under what is known as the soil bank 
plan.” 

Since that day, Mr. Chairman, proposals of all sorts came by the dozens, they 
tell me, and I know that many are confused. But we are proposing the setting 
up to protect what we already have in soil building, and then the expansion of 
additional acreage into soil building when we need to adjust production. 

The CHAIRMAN. You use this expression : 

“A program based on conservation incentives and unrestricted acreages of 
hasic crops.” 

Mr. GeEHLBACH. All right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does that mean that you are opposed to the acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quota laws we now have on the books? 

Mr. GreHLBAcH. Where they operate successfully, no. But where they are 
unsuccessful—what we are getting at is to handle the acreage of all crops that 
we often refer to as the “diverted acres.” 

The soil bank plan can be implemented with a transition retaining acreage 
allotments on basic crops until such time that production is in balance. 

In other words, let us take corn, for instance: Let us say that if we would 
represent that in a pie, chart that this portion of the cropland would be the 
corn base and the man would be in compliance. And let us say that this is the 
present hay and pasture and soil building acreage. 

The soil bank plan would offer incentive payments as additional acreage to 
get away from this shifting of crops, and additional acreage upon which to pay 
a farmer an incentive that would outweigh not necessarily the profits of corn, 
but the profits of other crops that have come into the diverted land in substitu- 
tion for corn. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is easy to make that statement, but have you made any 
mathematical calculations that would indicate the cost of the program that you 
are proposing? 

Mr. GeHLBACH, Yes, I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would be the cost of that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if we would consider the present stockpile of farm com- 
modities, that is in Government hands which I think is $8.8 billion, and if we 
use only a conservative $6 billion; and if we would truly adjust effectively a 
10 percent reduction—and for the first year we would have to go beyond that 
in order to handle surpluses already accumulated—then we could have an effec- 
tive 10 percent adjustment in supply that is associated in grains with a 20 percent 
increase in price. 

The CHAIRMAN. Increase in what? 

Mr. GeHispAcH. In price. Those are figures that I think the folks in the De- 
partment of Agriculture—well, that is where I got them. 

Even if we would cut this in half and say we would only have.a 10-percent 
increase in price, we would have $600 million extra inventory value in our 
present stockpile of surplus. 

Secondly, I think that we need to move this surplus into the market as early 
as we can to save deterioration costs and storage costs, 

The CHAIRMAN, How are you going to do that? 

Mr. GeHLeacH. I would do that by doubling the soil-bank program for the 
first year or two so that you truly shifted production to make room for the surplus 
at full price. 

The CHAIRMAN. That sounds all right but then comes the question, Where 
are you going to get the money? These soil banks which have been presented 
here by the Department were calculated to lead the public to believe that it will 
not necéssitate any further expenditure of Federal funds. As we sell the com- 
modities we will pay the farmer the incentive payments proposed. You and I 
know that it will not work that way. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I can’t see it working that way. I want to protect the value 
of the commodities we are holding in Government hands, protecting its price 
level, and finally, let it come out at full value so we do not acquire that loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. And it could be done. 

Mr. GeHLsacu. In other words, to me the farm program will have to be han- 
dled like any other business. If I had a business, I would spend money to pro- 
tect my business. And I think we are going to have to handle the surplus in the 
same way. 

Wheat, for instance, I think they say in 8 years it uses up its value in deteriora- 
tion, and in storage costs. And I know corn deteriorates as it is in storage out 
in the Corn Belt. 

If we can move surpluses into the market just 1 year earlier on an average, I 
think that a 10-percent estimate would be very conservative on preventing losses 
in that deterioration. And there would be another 600 million. 

There I have 1.2 billion that I would rather see spent for conservation than see 
the Goveernment spend it in losses of commodities deteriorating, or declining in 
prices. 

Mr. Stmpson. A parliamentary inquiry; that is the second bell. Are you going 
to continue or suspend so we can go and answer a quorum call? 

The CHAIRMAN. We will go now to answer the call in the House and be back in 
about 20 minutes. 
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(Recess. ) 

Mr. PoaceE (presiding). The committee will come to order. We are going to 
try to move along. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Gehlbach, on page 7 of your statement, you stated: 

“Recommend legislation to permit, under proper safeguards, sales at not less 
than support levels, plus carrying charges.” 

You mean by that corn in part; do you not? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Well, I think we are going to have to watch all feed crops 
and particularly wheat. 

Mr. Simpson. I introduced a bill a year ago last summer in this committee 
which was accepted, to sell feed grains at support price plus 10 percent. That 
bill was accepted and was in effect until last March, a year ago now. 

I reintroduced the bill to sell it at support price less 10 percent, and only 
effective until December 15, and was turned down, maybe justly so. by the 
committee, 

All I was trying to do was to get feed grains for the drought area. That would 
have gotten rid of some of the surpluses. 

Your suggestion here is to sell at not less than support levels plus carrying 
charges. 

Taking corn, for instance, the support level on corn in Illinois was roughly 
about $1.58. Is that right? 

Now, if you sell it at plus carrying charges, that will make it a minimum—by 
the time you get it out of the bins, by the time you truck it, by the time you pay 
the elevator, it will make it a minimum of $1.75, maybe more. 

And a hog raiser and a cattle raiser cannot pay $1.75 for even old corn that 
a hog won't eat. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I think that points out very definitely the problem in agri- 
culture. We need to adjust production ahead of overproducing and getting all 
of these commodities into storage where their quality deteriorates and I am 
trying to promote production adjustments. 

Mr. Stmpson. You are proposing here to sell feed grains at support levels plus 
earrying charges and I contend that a hog- and a cattle-man cannot buy Govern- 
ment feed grains at the support price plus carrying charges at the present price 
of hogs and cattle. 

Mr. GeHtracH. Here is the thing I am hoping to guard against. I think we 
will agree that overproduction is a problem. What shows up, is surplus, finally. 

Mr. Srmpson. In order to get my question answered, do you agree that a hog 
raiser or a cattle feeder cannot buy feed grains at the support price plus carry- 
ing charges? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. No, not when cattle feeding and hog production is also over- 
produced with depressed prices. 

Mr. Simpson. They probably would buy feed grains at support price less 10 
percent, which would make it about $1.40 or $1.45 for corn. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. When I last appeared before this committee, I think Congress- 
man Cooley will recall, that hogs were $26 a hundred. When hogs are $26 a 
hundred, why a hog man can buy corn for $1.75 a bushel, and feed it to his live- 
stock and we can use the surplus. 

Mr. Stmpson. Do you not think your recommendation there is a little bit wrong 
at the present prices of livestock? 

Mr. GenrBacn. Well, we do not want to gear the feed supply to the price of 
livestock. ‘The price of livestock should gear to the feed supply. 

Mr. Price, Who is going to buy the surplus? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I do not know. 

Mr. Price. Except the livestock feeders? 

Mr. GenLBacn. I do not know. 

Mr. Price. Do you know what they are doing with corn in Illinois? They 
are taking the corn and mixing it with good corn and there is an allowable 7 
percent differential in there and after so long a time they can absorb the whole 
unsalable corn in the 7 percent. 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Here is what I fear in our whole agricultural economy: If 
we lower the price at which these surpluses that are now held by Government 
can get back out onto farms, to become surplus feed in addition to the over- 
production we already have, that means one thing to me, an overexpanded live- 
stock production, and drastically low livestock prices because they go down 
faster than supply increases. 

Mr. Price. One other question. Were you not allowed to appear before the 
Senate committee relative to your soil-bank plan? 
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Mr. GEHLBACH. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Price. Did they incorporate any of your proposals in the present Senate 
bill? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. I think that they realized, after our testimony, some of the 
problems that they were involved in, in the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. Genipacn. We are not in accord with the issuance of acreage 
reserve certificates to be redeemable in surplus commodities. This is 
particularly true when farmers are paid for acres that do not adjust 
production, and when the surplus from Government holdings is trans- 
ferred back to the farmers. This does not solve the problem; it only 
shifts it. The greatest threat to agricultural prices is the surplus 
back in the laps ‘of farmers, 

A Government stockpile of commodities is not an evil. It can be 
very good insurance if definitely spelled out, with provisions for peri- 
odie replacement, and released in a period of low production when 
market prices reflect need. 

In summarizing the operation of the 1956 Agricultural Act as it 
applied to corn-belt farmers as well as to farmers of other areas, we 
of the Soil Bank Association recommend review and reconsideration 
of a following: 

. The lack of safeguards to prevent farmers from receiving acre- 
age reserve payments for land nor mally used for soil building, summer 

fallow, or land tempor arily idle. 

2. The absence of a minimum acreage of soil-building crops in rela- 
tion to soil grade for every farm. We do not believe ‘that this mini- 
mum acreage should be tied to a farmer's past land-use history. 

The 1956 Agricultural Act encourages the uneconomic use of 
land. It should encourage crops best suited to each particular region. 
Underplanting allotments of the basic crops increases the diverted 
acres problem. 

4. We need to correct the opposing forces of price. ‘The purpose of 
acreage reserve payment is defeated by the Government price support 
itself. 

. Releasing the Government-held surplus back to the farmer for 
soil bank payment does not solve the surplus problem. This merely 
shifts it back to the farmer and depresses prices. 

Now, we do not mean to be just merely critical, This is not meant 
as criticism to anyone. All we are trying to do is to bring forth the 
facts as we see them and as we originally tried to bring for th what we 
hoped would be a sound soil-bank plan and, secondly, as we have 
observed the operation of the 1956 program. 

Our recommendations for the improvement of the soil-bank portion 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956 are stated in our testimony before 
this committee on February 28, 1956. After observing the acreage 
reserve program in oper ation this past year and learning the thinking 
of farmers concerning the program for 1957, we are even more con- 
vinced that the original proposal is a more workable plan. Briefly, 
the proposal of the Soil Bank Association would: 

1, Establish a minimum acreage for hay, pasture, and soil-building 
crops for the various agricultural regions. 

2. Offer incentive payments for soil-building acres in excess of this 
minimum acreage. 

3. Establish the minimum acreage of soil-building crops for an 
individual farm in relation to soil class, and it would not be tiad + 
an individual farmer’s historical acrease 
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4. Give all individual farms on comparable land classes a compar- 
able proportionate acreage and give opportunity to earn soil-bank 
incentive payments for an additional acreage of soil-buildmg crops. 

5. Provide incentive payments that relate to the value of crops 
harvested per acre of cropland, to outweigh net profits and not gross 
profits per acre. 

We need a simple, workable plan. We oppose tying the soil-bank 
approach to an already overly complicated program of acreage allot- 
ments that have not succeeded, and to a price support program that 
is not supporting agricultural prices. 

We must develop an agricultural program for the American farmer 
that. will expand soil-building acreages instead of shifting acreages 
from price-supported crops to other crops grown on diverted acres. 

If we are in agreement that we favor adjusting agricultural produe- 
tion to market needs; if we are in agreement to store surplus as fertil- 
ity in the soil, then let us do just that. 

A farm program needs to be more than a price-support program. 
We must be concerned beyond price. We would like to think in terms 
of a net earning and level of living for a farm family that is com- 
parable to the levels of other segments of the economy. 

A farm program needs to be more than a program for the farmer. 
It needs to carry safeguards to protect the farmer’s earning, the cost 
to Government, but most of all, it should be a program that is long 
range, not temporary, to provide the American people with an ample 
supply of food and fiber of high quality at fair prices. 

Fixed price supports or flexible price supports within themselves 
are not an answer. We should have a program that would adjust 
itself to the economic conditions of the country so that when there 
is an increased need for food the program would automatically en- 
courage farmers into greater production without requiring time for 
additional legislation. 

The original soil-bank plan provides a positive economic approach 
to adjust agricultural production when farmers overproduce market 
needs. As the market prices for agricultural products decline, the in- 
centive payment offered to farmers to increase their acreage of soil- 
building crops would become a better choice than to continue to over- 
produce at lower cost and lower and lower prices. In case of any 
emergency whereby there would be a need for more food or fiber, a 
higher price for agricultural commodities would result. This higher 
price immediately would shift soil-building acres back into production 
because profits would outweight the soil-bank incentive payment. We 
must allow price to become the dominating factor to adjust produe- 
tion rather than to legislate laws controlling production. In this 
way we will protect the consumer against high prices as well as the 
farmer against excessively low prices. 

Because of the fundamental economic relationship between in- 
centive payment and market price, the soil-bank plan loses its flexi- 
bility when incentive payments are matched against a fixed Gov- 
ernment price support. To be effective, any soil-bank plan must. be 
implemented to outweigh market price in order that it might operate 
to adjust production upward as well as downward. 

We need a new approach te our price-support program as well as 
the method of implementing the soil-bank portion of the Agricultural 
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Act of 1956. For the purpose of identification of the original soil- 
bank plan and of the price-support program which we are herewith 
recommending, the Soil Bank Association has named its program “The 
Gehlbach soil-bank and parity earning plan.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of | trouble throughout the Midwest 
of retaining the identity of our soil-bank plan after the 1956 act was 
passed, and | also called the soil-bank plan. 

So, we are herewith changing the name of our program, retaining 
the name “soil bank,” by giving it a full name for the purpose of 
identification. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geuteacu. I will appreciate it, as members of the committee 
discuss this program, if they would discuss it by its name so that it 
is not confused with the administration’s soil-bank program. 

To obtain parity earning for farmers we must rely more and more 
upon market prices that are determined by supply and demand. There 
is no substitute for market price in our capitalistic system. Price is 
our balance wheel. 

The Soil Bank Association therefore recommends a price-support 
program at full parity for farmers. If we are ever to receive parity 
earning, we need as a goal a parity price—fair in relation to the 
rest of the economy. 

We need a new approach, however, to our price-support program. 
Instead of lowering the level of price support when farmers over- 
produce, our proposal would offer full parity price support on only a 
portion of normal production. This proportionate share eligible for 
price support would be adjusted in relation to our overproduction and 
the supply of carryover of agricultural commodities. 

Might I repeat that paragraph so that we are sure to understand 
what we are proposing ¢ 

Now, we are not proposing full parity price support on all of a man’s 
production that he can possibly produce on a given number of acres. 
Instead, we are offering full parity price support on only a portion of 
normal production not. related to acres, and in this way we can help 
to bring adjustment in line with market needs without our price- 
support program stimulating over production within itself. 

In order to secure compliance, we must offer enough price induce- 
ment between the support level and the market price to make it profit- 
able for the farmer to adjust production. This is essential. This 
wider margin—support above market price—would be the greater in- 
ducement to adjust production at the time of greatest need. This 
would double the economic force to adjust production for, on one hand, 
a farmer would receive $1.78 per bushel on a portion of his corn pro- 
duced instead of a market price of $1.22; while, on the other hand, 
he would receive a soil-bank incentive payment. Only farmers who 
would adjust production and comply with expanded acres of soil- 
building crops would be eligible for full price support. 

When we overproduce, the market price is lower. A lower market 
price means a lower profit and a greater incentive to take soil-bank 
payment. These two programs would work simultaneously to solve 
our surplus problem. 

We would recommend the following changes in the price support 
program in order that it can properly operate with the soil-bank 
approach : 
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1. Instead of lowering the level of price support and adjusting crop 
acreage allotments down to unworkable levels, we would propose to 
offer price supports at full parity for only a portion of normal pro- 
duction. 

2. Normal production would be established by converting all 
grains—corn, oats, grain sorghum, barley, and so forth—to a common 
denominator, or corn equivalent. 

In other words, a farmer would have so many units of grain pro- 
duction assigned to his farm. 

8. These grain units would be allocated to the various regions, 
States, and counties in relation to normal production—5- or 10-year 
average. Normal production—grain units per 100 acres of cropland— 
would be established for each county. 

4. Each farm within a county would be assigned its normal produc- 
tion, an average number of grain units in relation to the acres of 
cropland in the farm. In counties having a wide variation in grade 
of land, the county committee would deviate from this average only to 
a for differences in land grade. 

5. Each farmer, after complying with soil bank, would be free to 
produce, feed, and market any kind and amount of crop from his re- 
maining acres. He would be eligible for price support on the na- 
tionally determined proportion of his normal production. 

The national percentage eligible for price support should be 
resi x annually—reduced as carryover stocks increase, and in- 
creased as production adjusts to market needs. 

This changed approach to our price-support program would do 
these things: 

1. Farmers would want to be a part of the program. 

It would take away the incentive to overproduce since the final 
production would be at market price instead of at support level. 

It would bring greater compliance when needed since the support 
price would be higher and the reward for adjusting production—the 
difference between market price and support price—would be greater. 
Few would be able to afford to forego this price margin and soil-bank 
payment. 

4. A farmer having a poor crop year and low production would 
receive full price support on a large part or all produc tion if he would 
be in compliance with production adjustment. This program would 
help the fie family most needing help, but would not discourage 
er 

>. A farmer blessed with more favorable weather and a large crop 
vik would be eligible for price support on only a part of his normal 
production. High yields and a large production would protect his 
net earning. He would then have no great need for additional price 
ee Tk 

This approach would curtail the amount of commodity held by 
the Government. 

. With a sizable quantity of agricultural production at market 
wali instead of support price, we would again produce for the market, 
both foreign and domestic. This would take the Government out 
of direct competition with the market for a substantial portion of 
production on nearly every farm. 

8. Last, but most important of all, a true soil-bank plan could 
operate to adjust agricultural production for all crops. A price- 
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support program must ultimately rely on supply and demand to 
adjust production through price. Soil-bank payments would out- 
weigh the lower market price of those commodities in oversupply 
and would finally adjust production to restore market price. 

Our association has given this problem much time and sincere 
thought. We are continuing to develop details. We have attempted 
to bring together good features of many proposals into one work- 
able plan—a plan to fit the needs of farmers, yet be fair to all. We 
hope that it will merit your consideration. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Gehlbach, on behalf of the committee I want 
to thank you for this well-prepared statement, which indicates that the 
members of your association have given serious and careful thought 
to these perplexing problems. However, I would like to ask you a few 
questions: 

It seems to me that your program is all-embracing, and contem- 
plates consideration being given to all of the farm lands of the coun- 
try. Is that true? 

Mr. Genwsacu. I think that will be true. Time has not permitted 
me to do the necessary work to outline how we might incorporate 
cotton and tobacco into the program, and to bring forth the common 
denominator to put fiber production on the same basis as grain pro- 
duction so that we can treat all commodities in all regions with the 
same treatment instead of trying to give one commodity a little more 
price support and another one a little less. 

What we are hopeful of, and we think it can be accomplished, is 
that we can have one overall common denominator for the production 
of agriculture on all the cropland in the United States that can apply 
te all agricultural regions so as to erase some of our regional com- 
petition that we seem to get into so often, not that we would want to 
get into it, but it is just only natural that those of the wheat area are 
going to want to make sure that they get for wheat, what corn gets for 
corn, and what cotton gets for cotton. 

Now, if we could so set up agricultural production on a fair unit 
basis so that all commodities would be treated alike then we could let 
market demand, both on the domestic market and the foreign market, 
influence prices. The final amount of production that would be on 
the market would be a rate regulator through the inter-workings of 
supply and demand, which to me is basic. We would then be on the 
right road to have a farm program that we can live with, and which 
would adjust production when the need is greater. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask this question: 

Does your plan which you have conceived contemplate an overall 
program, nationwide in its scope, that will require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to deal directly with every acre of farmland in America? 
You go into the details of that and you contemplate giving a farmer 
what you designate as “farm grain units.” That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Genvpacu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. You say this in paragraph 4 on page 4: 

Give all individual farms on comparable land classes a comparable propor- 
tionate acreage, and give opportunity to earn soil-bank incentive payments for 
#n additional acreage of soil-building crops. 


Mr. Geuupacu. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatmman. That would contemplate the classing of all the 
farmlands of America; would it not ? 

Mr. Geuipacn. Not necessarily, because this does not need to be in 
sharp detail because we are not absolutely restricting hn ite We 
are going to hi ave a program that would be voluntary. It does not say 
to a farmer “you cannot plant more than so much.” The minimum 
acreage of soil building, however, will be related to general land 
classes, but when you get down to a local level, the administration 
would be placed in a local county-farmer committee that can replace 
with their judgment a detailed land classification map, and we do not 
intend to classify these minimums in relation to a particular land 
class on each and every farm, but the general land class within an 
area. 

Now, many counties would oe ave the same general land class through- 
out the county, and ail farmers within that county would be tre: ated 
equally. 

Now, we do have some counties like in Mason County, Tll., where 
along the Illinois River about two-thirds of the county is sand, and 
one-third of the county is black corn land. 

In that situation a county committee would definitely set up two 
land-use patterns into whi ‘h these farms would fall, giving the corn- 
land man his proper treatment, and giving the sandland farmer oppor- 
tunity for more soil building in order to earn more soil-bank payment, 
because that is the acreage that we should be shifting to fertility 
building. 

The CHarmman. I thought in your opening statement that you were 
submitting a rather simplified soil-bank program, but I do not believe 
any more complicated program has ever been proposed to this com- 
mittee than the one which you propose now. 

Mr. Genisacn. It can be made complicated. 

The Cuatrman. As I visualize your program, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture would deal directly with every acre of farmland and w ith 
every farmer regardless of what crop he produces. This program 
would be applic ‘able to every crop grown in America, and there must 
be 250 or 275 different crops produced. You say you would give to 
some farmers a'price support on some portion of his crop if he is 
unfortunate. In paracraph 4 on page 7 of your statement you say: 

A farmer having a poor crop year and low preduction would receive full 
price support on a large part or all production if he would be in compliance 
with production adjustment. 

In the next paragraph you state as follows: 

A farmer blessed with more favorable weather and large crop yields would 
be eligible for price support on only a part of his normal production. 

Then, I understood—or do I understand—that to mean that you 
would not know until the end of the farming year what portion of a 
farmer’s crop would receive price supports and you would not know 
until the end of the ye: . what price supports he would receive ? 

Mr. Genreacn. No; I think I have been misunderstood. The t thing 
which changes the proportion is that the amount of his production 
changes. Actually, the farmer knows immediately before he plants 
the number of bushels eligible for price support. 

The Cuamman. Under your plan you do not require him to reduce 


the acreage which is now being used in the production of these surplus 
commodities ? 
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Mr. Gruisacn. Many, maybe, have viewed our farm surplus situ- 
ation based upon the commodities that the Government has br ought 
into storage. To me our overproduction is not restricted to wh: at is 
held by the Government, but also to what is out in the country in the 
supply for the market. 

The CuatrMan. I note that you complain about the price-support 
program. The price-support program, acreage allotments, and the 
marketing-quota program have worked so successfully and so well 
in at least one commodity that everyone approves it, and President 
Eisenhower publicly did that as well as Secretary ‘of Agriculture 
Benson, who publicly approved the tobacco program. 

As are of the fact that it will work and has wor ked, we need 
only to look at the burley tobacco growing area where they were in 
distress a year ago. They are out of the woods now and have things 
under control. 

The tobacco farmers are receiving a profitable price now in the 
flue-cured area. 

I come from an area where we are in foul shape because in the last 
3 years we have not taken the adjustments that we should have taken. 

‘Mr. Geuxeacn. That is right. 

The Cuatirman. We were willing to take them. 

Mr. Geuteacu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We got into trouble in about 3 crop years, and 
we can get out of it, maybe, in 2 or 3 crop years. 

However, if we should abandon the program and do what you say 
here—give to each individual farmer on comparable land classes such 
a program—we would break down the program we now have and we 
would be in foul shape in 1 year. We would have a tremendous sur- 
plus and we would have disastrously low prices and we would have 
no way on earth to bring about a balance. 

Mr. Grnipacn. Well, Mr. Chairman-—— 

The Cuatrman. Let me finish, please. It has worked all right in 
peanuts, apparently, because we have adjusted it up and down. It 
has worked all right in cotton up until about 3 years ago. 

Now, when you present a program which conten ple ites the weaken- 
ing of the price program and the control program, I think we are 
asked to consider something that might be dangerous to all Amer- 
ican agriculture, because in this vast Republic of ours there is no 

vay on earth for the farmers up in the Northwest or Far West to know 
inna about the programs of the South or East, unless they can 
coordinate through a clearinghouse here in Washington, the Depart- 
ment of Agr iculture. 

Now, the Secretary of Agriculture and his experts can face the 
whole Nation, and he knows about trends in consumption at home and 

abroad, and he can make what he believes to be an honest adjustment, 
and the farmers have invariably been willing to follow the advice of 
the Department of Agriculture during the Democratic administra- 
tions and during Republican administrations. 

Now, the soil-bank program, as I visualize it, goes back to the early 
thirties when we realized that we had some mar ginal and submarginal 
land which should be retired from crop production. 

The farmer had to struggle out a living but the Government came 
in and offered him inducement to abandon those lands for crop pur- 
poses and plant them in other crops and plow those crops under in 
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order to build up the soil fertility. We went out and bought millions 
of acres of submarginal land and built it up and planted it in trees 
in many instances, and those acres are growing forests now. 

That land is now a national asset, and that is the reason I have al- 
ways maintained that every dollar we have spent on these programs 
is a dollar well invested in the future security of our country. 

The price-support program had a dual purpose. It was first used 
to induce farmers to bring about a desired increase in production when 
we needed it in a national emergency. 

As proof of that, when we extended the price-support program 
to nonbasiec crops, it was by virtue of the Steagall amendment. We 
were then in a war, and Mr. Steagall from Alabama introduced the 
amendment, and it provided that whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture asked for an increase in production on any crop, we should 
guarantee that man a price support. 

Then, at a later date we extended that for 2 years after the emer- 
gency so as to enable the farmers to bring about the necessary adjust- 
ment. That was one purpose. 

Now that same law and the same money are being used to induce 
the farmers to adjust their production downward in an effort to bring 
about a better balance; and, if you do away with the inducement and 
do away with this program, the farmers of America would be definitely 
buried beneath mountains of food and fibers, just as we were back in 
the early thirties. 

This soil-bank program, as I visualize it, and its most value to the 
Nation, is the building up of soil for future generations; but it is im- 
mediately going to help us bring about a better balance in American 
agriculture. 

The tobacco program—I apologize for going back to it; has been a 
well-operated program, and it is vital to the welfare and livelihood 
of many people—we are taking this year a 20-percent cut, but I do 
not believe I have received five complaints about it. I do not recall 
any, in fact. The farmer is willing to take that 20-percent cut, but 
they tell us that is not actually enough. 

So, now we have a soil bank which gives us a further inducement. 
The Secretary of Agriculture hopes to get an additional 10-percent 
reduction through the soil bank. If we do that, we will be in good 
shape, maybe, in 1 more year, and the tobacco program has not cost 
anyone a dime. 

You go far beyond the original concept or the concept of the law 
now in operation—when you speak of grain units, I am not in a posi- 
tion to argue with you about it. Some of these grain people will, but 
it seems to me that it makes sense, that a man is going to cut down in 
his corn and build up on some other acreage. ) 

However, if you consider all of them as a corn equivalent, as you 
say, that might work out. You could not possibly work it on cotton 
or wheat, I do not suppose. 

While I compliment and commend you on your well-prepared state- 
ment, and the work that your organization has given to the problem, 
I do think that this thing is so all embracing and so far reaching that 
it would be almost impossible. ' 

Mr. Gentsacu. As I previously stated before this committee, and 
will again state, I am in favor of retaining any portion of our past 
support program that will operate well. 
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I am concerned, however, with those areas where we find that the 
past program has not accomplished what we have set out to do, and 
that is particularly true in the Corn Belt and in the feed-grain area. 
That is why I originally stated I am not ready to say that this will 
include cotton and tobacco, because if the cotton and tobacco program 
works under the acreage-allotment program like that program oper- 
ates 

The Cuarrman. All right, then, it would not include peanuts, and 
rice, and soon. You would eliminate the basics s except corn ? 

Mr. Genreacn. If and when we get into a program of putting all 
grains on a common denominator ‘and if and when that approach 
would truly succeed to adjust agricultural production, I would not 
exclude the cotton, tobacco, and peanut producers from becoming a 
part of this program if it could be placed on a good common 
denominator. 

The Cuairman. Well, you cannot put all grains under a common 
denominator because you do not substitute corn for wheat. ‘The wheat 
stands alone; does it not? 

Mr. Genteacn. No; it does not, because in our area we have many 
farmers in Illinois who are presently planting 15, 30, and 45 acres of 
wheat, depending upon how many landlords own their farms, and 
as the wheat area is reducing their allotment, it is placing the under- 
planting of allotted acres of wheat into the : acreage reserve, and our 
Corn Belt farmers are picking those up and planting 15, 30, and 45 
acres of wheat. 

We are also starting to grow grain sorghums. 

The Carman. I want to turn you over to a corn expert in a mo- 
ment. You are getting away from my training as acorn expert. You 
go ahead and finish your statement and I will turn you over to the 
gentleman to my left and let him question you about. it. 

Mr. Geuizacn. At the same time in the Wheat Belt i wheat 
farmers are planting grain sorghums in place of wheat. I under- 
stand that the grain sorghums produce more feed than the wheat 

Now, I am concerned with the overall position of the agricultural 
economy—that is, producing corn, oats, barley, and all of our feed 
grains including wheat—since wheat is so readily replaced by feed 
grains and since in the Corn Belt feed grains are so readily replaced 
by wheat. 

I am concerned also in the economy of the Cotton Belt that is also 
producing feed grain, that portion of the farm operation that is pro- 
ducing feed grains in addition to cotton. I think that in the country 
over we must protect, so we do not overproduce feed grains, over- 
produce livestock, that would really lower the net earnings of farmers 
throughout the country because in my opimion even cotton farmers 
and wheat farmers are now becoming more and more interested in 
having a sound feed grains and livestock program. 

I am trying to formulate an overall program that will not be cen- 
tered to help one region, but a program that will help all regions. 

think that as synthetics are coming into more and more use as a 
substitute for cotton, I think the cotton area needs to be concerned 
with the earning that a cotton farmer can also receive from his pro- 
duction other than cotton. 

Il am not a specialist in cotton, and I should not even speak con- 
cerning cotton possibly, but I do feel we have an interrelationship 
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between our agricultural regions which we must protect and have a 
unanimous, or a common, objective in adjusting agricultural pro- 
duction throughout the country. 

Mr. Suwpson. I think the chairman calling me a corn expert, he 
must know I am a cotton expert, too, because he put me on the cotton 
subcommittee for the last few years. 

I wish to state for the committee’s benefit that Mr. Gehlbach and his 
association have put in a lot of time on soil conservation. They are 
one of the first advocates of soil-bank planning in the country. 

Mr. Gehlbach, I want to ask 2 or 3 questions. 

Do you advocate removing corn as a basic commodity in your 
programing / 

Mr. Geuupacu. I would treat all feed grain commodities on a uni- 
form basis. 

Mr. Sewpson. Feed grains are not basic commodities. Corn is the 
only feed grain that is a basic commodity. Do you recommend taking 
corn out as a basic commodity ? 

Mr. Geutracnu. I would let corn be interchangeable with other feed 
grains, so I suppose in the definition of basic commodity that would 
take it out, would it not? 

Mr. JENNINGS. It would be adding others. 

Mr. Srupson. As I understand it, you advocate 100 percent, in place 
of 90, in place of flexible, or 70 to 90, you advocate 100 percent pay- 
ment on a certain proportion of what a farmer produces in feed 
grains? 

Mr. Genipacn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srupson. The other part you advoeate putting into the free 
market ? 

Mr. Genipacu. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. You also advocate taking all grains, nc ‘luding wheat, 
ona comparable basis of the wheat equiv ‘alent to corn? 

Mr. Greuipacu. Not the wheat equivalent to corn. The common 
denominator, and we need to do a little bit more work on the develop- 
ment of the common denominator, would not be placed on a feed 
equivalent. 

Mr. Stmpson. It is generally known how many pounds of oats go 
into a bushel of corn, or how many pounds of wheat are the « quivalent 
of a bushel of corn for feed. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Genrnacn. The use of a common denominator is to put grain 
on a common denominator to be eligible for price support. The com- 
mon denominator would be related to the parity price of commodities 
instead of the feeding value of the commodity. 

Mr. Srupson. You are putting all feed grains in a similar category, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes. 

Mr. Sruerson. That is your intention. Then you advocate paying 
the 100-percent par ity on a certain proportion ¢ 

Mr. Geuteacu. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. That goes into the Government warehouse ? 

Mr. Gentpacn. That is right. 

Mr. Srueson. The other proportion of it where the farmer doesn’t 
get 100 percent finds its way into the free market ? 

Mr. Gentaacnu. That is right. 
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Mr. Stupson. Unless you tie it into the soil bank how will the 100 
percent that is supported and in the Government warehouses, how 
will it get out? 

Mr. Geuueacu. It is definitely tied to a soil bank and no man will 
have price support unless he is in compliance with production adjust- 
ment. 

I think the one year we really got ourselves into trouble was that 
year when we offered farmers in the Corn Belt price support without 
acreage allotments. That truly piles up surpluses. 

Mr. Suaprson. Don’t you further advocate controlling feed grains 
which are not now controlled? In other words, they are suppor ted at 
70 percent on an unlimited supply. You are advocating here control- 
ling feed grains, are you not? 

Mr. Genisacu. I know it is difficult, after we have been through the 
years and years of individual crop allotments, to possibly visualize this 
overall production adjustment through soil bank. If I had a black- 
board I could draw on a blackboard—— 

Mr. Stmpson. Aren’t youtrying to control diverted acres ? 

Mr. Genipacu. I want production adjustment to come mostly 
from the diverted acres instead of taking our highest paying crop and 
retiring it. 

Mr. Sumpson. It seems to me you are advocating 100 percent of 
parity for a certain proportion of feed grains that go into Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Mr. Genipacn. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. You are advocating a market price for the remaining 
portions of the crops. You are tying it in and bringing all feed 
grains under the same category. 

Mr. Genteacnu. That is right. 

Mr. Smapson. And you are attempting to control diverted acres in 
the South? 

Mr. Genteacu. Yes, and in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is all. 

Mr. Genipacn. We have only 123 million acres left beyond our 
6 basic crops when we exclude the hay, pasture, soil-improvement 
crop, and so on, 

If we would just imagine for a moment our placing half of the 
123 million acres of crops on the diverted land, all of our soybeans, 
our oats, barley, rye, and so forth, if it were placed into soil building, 
to me the first. thing that would happen is that these other what we 
might call nonbasic crops would have an increase in price to where 
they would become more profitable than even our basics. This would 
automatically take care of the corn allotments on corn because 
farmers would plant some of these other crops in place of corn. 

The Cuatrman. That is exactly the point. What would you do 
with these other crops? 

Mr. Genteacu. These other crops 

The CHAarRMAN. Would come into the program ? 

Mr. Gruipacn. Yes. 

The CHairman. Then we would be controlling potatoes for 
instance ? 

Mr. Gentpacu. No, you would not. 

The Cnaimrman. Your feed grain proposition sounds plausible to 
me. We do have some corn and wheat experts and all kinds of experts 
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on this committee, but these are the men who know the corn and grain 
problem, It may be you are exactly right when you talk about corn 
or feed equivalent and things like that, but this program seems to 
prevent a man giving up his basic commodities and going into compe- 
tition with potato ¢ growers, vegetable and wheat growers, and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Gentpacu. The thing that is in it is that as you reduce the 
supply of these commodities, the price of those commodities will go 
higher on the market, and he will choose the most profitable 
pr ‘oduction. 

The approach in soil bank is to increase this 184 million acres that 
is already in hay, pasture, summer fallow land, and so reduce the 
remaining acres, 

Mr. Stmpson. What would be the attitude of the commercial Corn- 
Belt area in taking corn out as a basic commodity ¢ 2 

Mr, Grutpacr. That is not quite explaining what we are doing 
here. We are putting all feed grains 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is exactly what you will do. 

Mr. Genipacu. No, we are going to offer price support on corn as 
well as other feed grains to put them on a comparable basis. 

Mr. Srarpson. Aren’t you automatically taking corn out as a basic 
commodity ? 

Mr. Geutnacn. Or it could be said we are bringing the other grains 
in and treating them as corn, so that a farmer can produce that feed 

grain which is adapted to his farm and to his region, and we will 
secure cot nplete flexibility of the interchange of crops. 

Mr. Srvpson. I like the equivalent feed grain approach but I won- 
der what would be the attitude of commercial Corn Belt producers? 

Mr. Greutpacu. May I answer as to what I have observed as I 
checked this approach with a number of farmers, including farmers 
on level flat corn land, — last week I met with farmers over near 
the river that were on sand land? If you ask the Corn-Belt farmer 
if he would prefer to have a full parrty price support on, let us say, 
half of his production with the other half going on the market, and 
definitely expand his soil-bank acres so that we will be adjusting 
production—— 

Mr. Srurrson. I still don’t understand how you will get the 100- 
percent parity corn the Government owns out of the warehouse into 
the market. 

Mr. Geurpacn. You will need to schedule it through this periodic 
replacement back to the market. It will be lowering the market price 
which at the same time will bring i in greater compliance to adjust 
production. 

Mr. Srvrson. I still haven’t found out how you will get the 100 
percent corn out of the warehouse. 

Mr. Genipacu. As soon as you oe production to raise the price it 
will come out and the higher price will draw it out of the Government 

varehouse. 

If you do not adjust production the price will not draw it out of 
the Government warehouse and it is the responsibility of Government 
to so provide an adjustment program so it will be drawn out. We do 
not want all commodity drawn out of the Government warehouse. 

We should spell out a definite amount of stockpile that should be 
held by Government at all times for the security of the Nation. 
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Mr. Siareson. The Government never has had over a 4-month supply 
at any time. 

Mr. Geuusacn, If we sit back and review our past farm programs 
it always has seemed to me that when we were in need of commodity 
farmers were not putting it into Government storage. The market 
price was above the loan price. 

When the market price falls, and there ae grants in the country, 
that is when the commodity seems to go into Government storage. 

I think we have to go a little fart her in definitely spelling out a 
stockpile that can be used for the emergency. It should be handled 
so it would not continually depress mi arket price. 

I will say that this is quite an abrupt change to our price-support 
program. 

The Cuamman. Have you discussed this plan of yours with the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Geuxipacu. No, I have not. In fact, I have not yet had the 
opportunity to sit down with the Secretary of Agriculture to discuss 
any features of our soil-bank program. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

Mr. Gruigacn. I do not know. 

The Cuatrman. Have you tried to? 

Mr. Geuisacn. I have tried. 

The Cuatmman. I may be wrong but I think the Secretary now has 
all the authority he needs to deal with the problems you have been 
discussing with Mr. Simpson, to wit, the problems of corn and com- 
peting grains. 

Mr. Genipacn. Does he have the power? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; he has the power to take care of that. 

Mr. Geutpacu. Can he change the approach so that he does not 
have to direct the acreage-reserve program to the under-planting of 
allotments? Does he have that power ? 

The Cuarrman. To do what ? 

Mr. Genupacn. Does he have the power under existing law to 
change the approach so that he does not have to tie the acreage-reserve 
program to the underplanting of corn allotments ? 

The Cuarrman. If he is going to get a soil-bank payment for re- 
ducing corn he shal! not 

Mr. Geninacn. That does not bring forth the economics of price in 
the market to allow the soil-bank plan to adjust production according 
to market needs. 

The Cuatrman. You keep talking about the price of the market. 
Yesterday we talked about peanuts. There hasn't been a price in the 
market. 

Mr. Genivacn. There should be. 

The CuatrMan. But there is not. 

Mr. Geursacn. That is exactly why I am here. 

The Cuarrman. Most of the cotton is going to the Government alone 
because we have an abundance and surplus. 

Mr, Geutsacu. I lived in the middle of the corn surplus area, and 
so help me, we raise hogs, and you continually live in fear that you 

-annot have corn to feed your hogs. Youcan goto the local elevator— 
Tam sorry, it is all tied up in Government bins — 

The Cuamman. Why should it be that way when you have just said 

that you have not had acreage allotments, people can grow all the corn 
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they want to, and you have only a 4 months’ supply in storage at any 
one time ¢ 

I am willing to give Secretary Benson any authority that he needs to 
improve the agric ultural situ: ition, but I think he has all the : authority 
he needs to do the things you have been t: ulking about with Mr. Simpson 
with regard to grains. 

We will know that when the President makes his recommendations. 

Mr. Genipacn. He needs the authority, as I see it, to provide that 
soil bank and the acreage reserve portion of the 1956 act can apply 
to the production of all “feed erains, including corn that is produced 
on farms where it is feed, and farmers who are not in a position to seal 
their corn and get a commodity loan because it is used for feed. 

Mr. Horven. Who constitutes the Soil Bank Association ? 

Mr. Gentracu. It is a group of farmers. 

Mr. Horven. How many? 

Mr. Gentpacu. Oh, I don’t know. You cannot tell because we 
haven’t promoted an organization to take membership. I would say 
there are about 30, but there are many more. We are not interested in 
charging them a fee. 

Mr. Horven. Is it confined to a particular area in Illinois? 

Mr. Genipacn. No. 

Mr. Horven. Are you attempting to branch out and take in members 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. Genuracn. We would rather not — our efforts in trying 
to handle an organiaztion with all its problems of membership, and 
so forth. We would rather spend our efforts to try to help our existing 
farm organizations and this committee and folks responsible for farm 
programs, try to help to work out and offer our suggestions to con- 
tribute to the making of a better farm program. 

Mr. Horven. Is this proposal your own ? 

Mr. Geutpacu. I would say it comes from many farmers and my 
working with them. 

I happen to know it is a peculiar and odd situation, but I happen 
to be a field man helping farmers keep their records. I return the 
farm business analysis report to these farmers, coming through the 
university and extension service, and the Illinois Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service, to where I sit down with individual farmers to 
analyze their business. This is based upon the facts of their business 
compared to averages established for all the various types and sizes of 
farms. 

Mr. Horven. You area field man forthe farmers? Is that the idea? 

Mr. Gentpacn. Yes. My salary is paid for by the f farmers who 
pay in about $50 or $60 a farm, depending on the size of the farm. 

Mr. Horven. They are member s of this association ? 

Mr. Genipacn. They are members of the Farm Bureau Farm Man- 
agement Service Association, which is not for profit. 

Mr. Horven. You yourself are not a farmer ? 

Mr. Genupack. Yes, I have a tenant on a farm where I live that is 
producing hogs. We havea small farm, 108 acres. I expect it is the 
kind of farm that should cease to be, but I still have faith in our 
108-acre family-type farm, which is supporting a family with two 
children on the tenant’s side. Also, I think, if we can keep production 
adjusted the country over, we can have a fair return for our capital. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gehlback. 
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Mr. Jounson. In trying to simplify it, do you not propose to raise 
the conservation acreage payments and in that way take out what is 
poor-type soil ? ' 

Mr. Geuugacu. Yes. It is beyond the conservation reserve because 
we are particularly interested in the cropland acreage instead of the 
submarginal land that is not cropland. 

Mr. Jounson. For instance, on this example that Mr. Cooley gave 
you of the 20 percent of tobacco land that has to go out of production 
this year, there would be a chance for that land to come under your 
program ¢ 

Mr. Geupacn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Rather than going into grain crops and other things 
that would make surplus in some other commodity ? 

Mr. Gentpacu. But it would probably not be an incentive payment 
to outweigh return of tobacco. It would be a payment to outweigh 
return of the crop on that diverted acreage so that it goes into fertility 
building instead of competing with the production of crops of other 
areas. 

Mr. Jounson. Your payments at the present time under your con- 
servation acreage are so low that there is no incentive for farmers to 
come under it. 

Mr. McIntire questioned the Secretary yesterday about the fact there 
was nothing for his part of the country. This would apply all over 
the United States by raising the conservation payment—I am trying 
to say it in a few words—and in that way land goes into oats and other 
crops. It would be more profitable to go into conservation acreage and 
therefore—— 

Mr. Grenwpacn. In a very simple way I think it can be stated—it 
is an expansion of soil-building acres rather than a program of the 
retraction of crop production acres. 

Mr. McIntme. I find this complaint in our country where many 
farmers who went into conservation acres did these things. They went 
into these practices under the triple A. They would be given a certain 
base, and even if they had more than they were allowed they would 
get paid for it. 

Mr. Genipacn. Some farmers do not comply, thus leaving money 
in the county unused. Farmers that need more fertility building 
could be paid from unused funds for an additional shift, even beyond 
what would be the requirement to be eligible for price support. 

Mr. McIntire. But the farmer would not be penalized for having 
done what was right in the past under your plan? 

Mr. Gentpacu. Lhopenot. In fact that is one of the greatest things 
I am trying to protect. 

The CxHatrMan. I am quite certain that all of the land the tobacco 
farmer retires from the production of tobacco, that the Secretary has 
the right now under the law, and he has the money, to pay him to put 
that land into some soil-building crop. Whether that payment is 
sufficient. to induce the man to do it, I don’t know. I know that has 
been in the law from the very beginning. That was the purpose of the 
original act, to build up the soil and pay the farmer to plant other 
crops. 

Mr. Grenueacu. We are very much interested that that land goes 
into soil-building crop, additional soil-building crop and not some 
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soil-building crop that the man already had. We truly mean adjust 
production. 

The Cuamrman. We will talk to the Secretary and his associates 
later. 

Mr. Genwpacu. I appreciate the interest and spirit of cooperation 
of this committee. If we can be of any assistance as we further 
develop the details of this program we would appreciate having the 
opportunity to present it. 

The CHarrman. We would be glad to have you any time. 

Mr. John Lynn, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Proceed with your statement, Mr. Lynn. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we have attached to this statement our 
complete policies for the farm program. However, in this particu- 
lar statement we are limiting our recommendations and suggestions 
strictly to the soil bank part of the act of 1956. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation welcomes this opportunity 
to discuss with this committee our views relating to the purposes and 
operation of the Soil Bank Act and the amendments which we believe 
are desirable to correct present deficiencies in soil-bank legislation. 

This subject was thoroughly and extensively reviewed by the voting 
delegates of the member State Farm Bureaus in mee 48 States and 
Puerto Rico at our 38th annual meeting in December 1956. 

The recommendations which we shall present es represent the 
best thought and judgment of the Farm Bureau membership as de- 
veloped through our intensive policy development program. This 
process features individual membership participation. It includes 
study, discussion, and development of policy recommendations at local, 
county, and State meetings. The recommendations developed through 
discussion and debate by Farm Bureau members throughout the 
country were considered by a national resolutions committee made 
up of elected representatives of the 49 member organiz: tions. They 
were considered, amended, and adopted at the annual meeting by the 
elected voting delegates. A copy of our resolutions dealing with (1) 
the basis of farm prosperity, and (2) price support and adjustment 
programs is attached as a part of this statement. 

Farm Bureau members are convinced that national policies affecting 
farm production and marketing should promote a realistic balance 
between markets and productive capacity. We now have a greatly 
expanded productive plant. It is urgent that policies be adopted 
which will regain and expand agricultural markets to a point where 
they balance production. Any program which has the result of ex- 
panding agricultural output in the absence of a comparable increase 
in effective market demand is contrary to the interests of farmers. 
Likewise, programs which induce producers to continue inefficient 
production render a disservice to agriculture by contributing to the 
accumulation of surpluses, raising the average cost of production and 
limiting production per man, all of which tend to limit the oppor- 
tunity of farm people to earn a good income. 

This conviction that we must balance production with effective 
market demand in order to increase farm income is basic to all of our 
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recommendations on agricultural programs. We state it here because 
we believe that it is an essential element in our recommendations for 
a surplus reduction and soil-bank plan. In the remainder of our state- 
ment, we are confining our testimony to surplus reduction and soil- 
bank legislation. 

Farm Bureau's proposal for a surplus-reduction and soil-bank 
program was presnntent to this committee last year by the president 
of our organization, Mr. Charles B. Shuman, on February 29. 

At that time, we stated that— 
the basic purpose of the surplus-reduction and soil-bank plan, as we conceive it, is 
to bring about at the earliest feasible date a balance between annual supply and 
effective demand and to make more rapid progress toward the liquidation of 
current surplus stocks. 

We emphasized that— 
the present policy of piling up surpluses must be reversed and existing surpluses 
must be reduced if we are to improve the farm-income situation on anything 
more than a temporary basis. We must dispose of the present price-destroying 
surpluses; also we must adopt governmental policies designed to prevent an 
immediate rebuilding of such surplus stockpiles. 

We pointed out that the Farm Bureau proposal for a surplus re- 
duction and soil-bank plan has four major aspects; namely : 

(1) That producers, in order to qualify for price am ports, be re- 
quired to put an acreage of soil-depleting cropland—the amount to 
be determined by a percentage of the acreage ny in supported 
crops—into the soil bank. 

(2) That producers who decide to underplant any acreage allot- 
ment be allowed to do so in return for a payment in the ‘form of 
negotiable certificates valid for the purchase of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

(3) That producers be allowed to place any anaes of cropland in 
the soil bank for a period of not less than 3 years in return for pay- 
ments, either in negotiable certificates drawn aor CCC stocks or in 
other forms. 

(4) That no harvesting or grazing be permitted on any soil-bank 
land, and that ACP payments may “be made on land placed in the 
soil bank if approved practices are performed on it. 

We emphasized two underlying principles: (1) That maximum 
effort should be made to effectively utilize existing surpluses to 

‘arry out all phases of the surplus-reduction and soil- bank plan, and 
(2) that participants only be rewarded for their effective contribu- 
tion toward balancing supplies with demand. 

These proposals for a sur plus-reduction and soil-bank program 
were thoroughly reexamined and reaffirmed at our 1956 convention. 

We recognize that circumstances—the late enactment. of legislation, 
deficiencies in the law as fin: lly adopted, and the fact that it was a 
major administrative job to get the new program understood and in 
operation in a short period “of time—prevented very much accom- 
plishment of the basic purpose of the soil-bank program in 1956. 

We repeat that this basic purpose—as Farm Bureau members see 
it—is to help balance agricultural production with effective market 
demand. I believe you stated it concisely a moment ago, At our 
recent convention, the voting delegates stated that the surplus-reduc- 
tion and soil-bank program ‘cannot succeed in achievi ing this purpose 
in 1957 and subsequent years unless the Department of Agriculture 
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and Congress resist pressures to convert the program into free crop 
insurance and disaster relief. As our policies clearly state, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation supports properly conceived and 
administered crop-insurance and disaster-relief programs; but the 
objective of the surplus-reduction and soil-bank program is to help 
balance agricultural production with effective market demand and not 
to prov ide c ‘rop insurance and disaster relief. 

In order that the soil bank may make a maximum contribution 
to the solution of our surplus p: ‘oblem, our convention has recom- 
mended that the following principles be adhered to, both in the ad- 
ministration of the present law and in any amendatory legislation 
which Congress may adopt: 

(1) Effective use should be made of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stocks by payments in kind under the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. Certificates entitling producers to payments in grains other 
than rice should be interch: ingeable. 

(2) No acreage placed in the soil bank under either _ acreage 
reserve or the conservation reserve should be harvested or gr azed 
under any circumstances. 

(3) Farmers placing land in either the acreage reserve or conserva- 
tion reserve should be required to maintain the acreage of other land 
on the farm that normally is idle or devoted to uses that exclude it 
from the soil-bank base for each farm participating in ai surplus 
reduction and soil-bank program. This is now required ' partie- 
ipants in the conservation-reserve program. We ask that i apply 
likewise to acreage reserve. 

(4) Producers desiring price supports should be required to place 
cropland in the soil bank in amounts determined by applying a per- 
centage factor to their acreage of price-supported crops. This ree- 
ommendation is not intended to require a reduction of acreage devoted 
to allotted crops, Producers would be free to meet the requirement 
either by placing such amounts of their allotted acreage as they desire 
in the acreage-reserve program, or by placing nonallotted acreage in 
the conservation reserve. In either case soil-bank payments would 
be earned. 

Again may we express our appreciation for this opportunity, at 
this ‘early date in the 85th Congress, to present the recommend: ation 1s 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard to the surplus 
reduction and soil-bank program to this committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Lynn, we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

You have attached to your statement another document which you 
designate as a basis of farm prosperity. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THE BASIs oF FARM PROSPERITY 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which will 
make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family real income in a 
manner which will preserve freedom and gradually eliminate Government regu- 
lation of individual farming operations. 

The problem of maintaining prosperity in agriculture is exceedingly broad and 
complex. It involves many different lines of action not only in agriculture but 
also in other fields. 


87258—57——_8 
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Fundamental national policies 

The following broad lines of action are fundamental to the welfare of agri- 
culture: 

(1) High employment, rising productivity, and a good distribution of income, 
after taxes, must be maintained throughout the economy in the interest of the 
general prosperity which is necessary for farm prosperity. 

(2) Monetary and fiscal policies which will contribute to the maintenance of a 
relatively stable general price level must be used effectively. 

(3) Restraint of trade or the exercise of monopolistic power by any group— 
Government, industry, labor, or agriculture—must be prevented. 

(4) Policies which encourage rather than strangle foreign trade and invest- 
ment must be followed. 

(5) Policies that encourage the creation of private capital and its proper use 
throughout the world must be maintained. 


Agricultural markets, programs, and services 

National policies affecting farm production and marketing should promote a 
realistic balance between markets and productive capacity. We now have a 
greatly expanded productive plant. It is urgent that policies be adopted which 
will regain and expand agricultural markets to a point where they balance pro- 
duction. Any program which has the result of expanding agricultural output in 
the absence of a comparable increase in effective market demand is contrary to 
the interests of farmers. Likewise, programs which induce producers to con- 
tinue inefficient production render a disservice to agriculture by contributing to 
the accumulation of surpluses, raising the average cost of production and limiting 
production per man—all of which tend to limit the opportunity of farm people to 
earn a good income. 

Agricultural programs must include much more than emphasis on price sup- 
ports and production adjustments. Provision also must be made for at least the 
following : 

(1) Consistency between our foreign-policy objectives and domestic price- 
support programs. 

(2) An expanded program of research and education with emphasis on proj- 
ects to improve marketing, reduce costs, encourage new uses, and increase 
utilization. 

(3) Adoption of improved techniques and increased efficiency in the produc- 
tion, marketing, processing, and distribution of farm products. 

(4) Adequate farm credit at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(5) Adequate rural electric power and communication service at a reasonable 
cost. 

(6) Assistance and encouragement for farmers to maintain and improve land 
resources. 

(7) Special assistance to help the operators of uneconomic farm units make 
necessary adjustments. 

(8) Continuing efforts to improve diets through education and promotional 
work as well as special programs such as the school-lunch program. 

(9) Continuation and improvement of basic Federal and State services such as 
crop and market news reports, weather forecasting, outlook information (exclud- 
ing price forecasting), and certain types of grading, inspection, and regulatory 
work. 

(10) The use of marketing agreements and orders where producers develop 
feasible programs. 


SUPPORT AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 





Price-support and production-adjustment programs have a place in an overall 
agricultural program because we, as a nation, sometimes fall short of achieving 
the more general policy objectives outlined above, and because of certain condi- 
tions peculiar to agriculture which cause farm prices to fluctuate more widely 
than farm costs. 

xovernment programs for agriculture should be designed to help farmers 
achieve high per family net income, but we do not consider it the responsibility 
of the Government to guarantee profitable prices to any group. 

Real farm income cannot be protected by policies which draw excessive re- 
sources into agriculture, create unmanageable surpluses, or cause artificial prices 
to be capitalized into land values. 

Price-support and production-adjustment programs should take into account 
not only our experiences with existing programs but also the differences that 
exist among commodities. For example, it must be recognized— 
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(1) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate cost, while 
others can only be stored for short periods, at high cost, or after expensive 
processing. 

(2) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are produced 
primarily for livestock feed. 

(3) That the shifting of acreage diverted from protected crops under Govern- 
ment control programs creates serious problems for the producers of these crops 
and also has serious implications for the producers of unsupported commodities. 
This problem becomes more serious as the acreage involved increases. 

(4) That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign trade, while 
others need export markets, some are under pressure from imports, and still 
others must be imported to supplement domestic supplies. 

(5) That some commodities face more competition than others from substi- 
tute and synthetic products. 

(6) That producers are more favorably disposed toward production controls 
and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

It must also be recognized (a) that individual commodity programs may have 
far-reaching effects on other commodities; (0) that a Government storehouse 
is not a market; and (c) that farmers cannot get fair prices for farm products 
in the market place as long as they are faced with surpluses of such products, 

Although our Nation is in the midst of unprecedented prosperity, the present 
level of farm income is not satisfactory. Adjustment programs, as enacted and 
administered, obviously have failed to keep supplies in line with demand and thus 
have failed to create the conditions which are essential for farmers to share 
equitably in national prosperity. 

In order to improve farm income, we must expand markets, both at home and 
abroad; dispose of existing surpluses; and take steps to avoid the creation of 
new surpluses in the future. 


Surplus disposal 


We recommend a vigorously implemented program aimed at achieving a sizable 
reduction in present farm commodity carryover stocks in a rapid but orderly 
manner. 

While surplus disposal currently is important, programs affecting exports 
should emphasize the development of firm markets. Where export subsidies be- 
come necessary as a result of price supports, consideration should be given to 
the payment of subsidies in kind on a competitive-aid basis. 


Market expansion 


It requires much less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one 
that has been lost. Accordingly, our first concern must be to maintain a competi- 
tive position for our products in their existing markets. 

There is a great opportunity to increase the total consumption of agricultural 
products through normal channels of trade. This can be done, in part, through 
educational and promotional efforts directed toward upgrading the average 
American diet. Fortunately those commodities which can make the greatest 
contribution to a better diet are the commodities which will absorb the largest 
amounts of productive resources. Thus, upgrading the diet can make a real 
contribution to the reduction of surpluses and the balancing of supply with de- 
mand at satisfactory prices. 

Farm Bureau should continue to work with interested groups in developing 
programs for the promotion and sale of agricultural commodities. State farm 
bureaus can effectively assist in the development of such programs. We recom- 
mend that State farm bureaus take an active part in improving the administra- 
tion of the school-lunch and school-milk programs. 

Agricultural research programs should place increased emphasis on the devel- 
opment of new products and new uses for existing farm products. 

The export or domestic sale of poor quality, adulterated, or damaged products 
injures farm income by lowering demand for farm products. United States 
farm products should be known around the world for their high quality. 
Measures should be taken to assure maintenance of quality standards essential 
to merchandising an increasing volume of quality farm products. The USDA 
must improve standards for grading livestock, livestock products, grains, and 
other farm commodities. In the case of tobacco, there is an urgent need to 
discount currently undesirable types and grades under the support program. 

Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to such 
matters as grades, classifications, premiums, discounts, and type and quality 
of commodities should fully reflect these new and improved standards in such 
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a Way as to adequately reward production of good quality and discourage produc- 
tion of poor quality produets. They should facilitate the production and mar- 
keting of the quality and quantity of products that can be anticipated to be 
reasonably in line with domestic and foreign demands. 


Surplus reduction and soil bank plan 


In previous resolutions we have pointed out the advantages of stockpiling 
fertility in the soil for use in emergencies as contrasted to a policy of accumulat- 
ing large stocks. Our soil-bank recommendations have been designed to tempo- 
rarily withdraw excess acreage from production, because the surpluses produced 
on this acreage have been acting as a deterrent to satisfactory farm prices and 
incomes. We have recommended a soil-bank program designed to— 

Help balance agricultural production with effective market demand; 

Emphasize conservation of our land and water resources; 

Contribute to a solution of the diverted acres problem; 

Facilitate a substantial reduction in the Government’s inventory of surplus 
commodities ; 

Emphasize a voluntary approach; 

Protect the rights of tenants on an equitable basis; 

Include enough incentives to achieve a high percentage of participation, 
but use payments only to further the achievement of these objectives and not 
as an end in themselves. 

Many of our specific recommendations were included in the Agricultural Act 
of 1956; however, there are important differences. In order that the soil bank 
may make a maximum contribution to the solution of our surplus problem the 
following principles should be observed to the maximum extent possible in the 
administration of the present law and in any amendatory legislation: 

(1) Maximum possible use should be made of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks for payments in kind under the acreage reserve program. Certificates 
entitling producers to payments in grains other than rice should be inter- 
changeable. 

(2) No acreage placed in the soil bank under either the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve should be harvested or grazed under any circumstances. 

(3) Farmers placing land in either the acreage reserve or conservation re- 
serve should be required to maintain the acreage of other land on the farm that 
normally is idle or devoted to uses that exclude it from the soil bank base. 

(4) Producers desiring price supports should be required to place cropland 
in the soil bank in amounts determined by applying a percentage factor to their 
acreage of price-supported crops. This recommendation is not intended to require 
a reduction of acreage devoted to allotted crops. Producers would be free to meet 
this requirement either by placing such amounts of their allotted acreage as they 
desire, in the acreage reserve program, or by placing “nonallotted” acreage in the 
conservation reserve program. In either case soil-bank payments would be 
earned. 

We recognize that circumstances prevented the 1956 program from reducing 
production. The success of the soil-bank program in 1957 and subsequent years 
will depend upon the extent to which the Department of Agriculture and Congress 
resist pressures to convert the program into free crop insurance and disaster 
relief. The best safeguard against this is to encourage farmers to put land in the 
soil bank for more than 1 year at a time and to use Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks for payments in kind. 


Production payments 

We reaffirm our belief that production payments are undesirable (1) as a 
substitute for price supports or (2) as a method of bringing income into agri- 
culture. 

Experience with the Wool Act of 1954 has further strengthened our conviction 
that production payments are an expensive and undesirable method of dealing 
with farm problems. 

We insist that the wool program be operated in the future within the limits 
of the funds that have been earmarked from the tariff receipts on wool. 


Minimum allotments 
We oppose any minimum allotments on individual farms. 
Farm program study 


Farm programs are not static. They deal with dynamic factors and con- 
sequently require constant review and improvement. Present farm programs are 
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based on an accumulation of laws enacted over a period of more than 25 years 
which has included periods of widely diverse economic conditions. 

We urge that the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors make 
a comprehensive review of the laws and seek, for the Consideration of the 
delegate body, revisions necessary to achieve our objective of gradually elimi- 
nating Government regulation of individual farming operations as rapidly as 
possible. 

We further recommend that the board study the possibility of reducing the 
need for direct aid to agriculture by giving farmers more equitable treatment 
under Federal, State, and local tax laws. 

Corn program 

In the recent corn referendum the soil bank corn base acreage program was 
favored by more than 60 percent of the farmers voting. In spite of this large 
majority, this program lost; the minority prevailed and reestablished the dis- 
credited corn acreage allotment program. Years of experience with the allot- 
ment program have demonstrated its inadequacy to meet the increasingly serious 
problem facing producers of corn, other feed grains, and livestock farmers. 

We urge the board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
develop and seek enactment of legislation providing for the type of corn program 
favored by the large majority of farmers affected, 


Marketing quota referendums 


Under the present law the marketing quota referendum on wheat gives pro- 
ducers a choice between (1) price supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity with 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas and (2) support at 50 percent of 
parity with the same acreage allotments. This has the effect of encouraging a 
“yes” vote on marketing quotas. We recommend that the law be amended to 
offer producers a realistic choice between two alternative programs. Referen- 
dums on other crops should be revised to accomplish the same objectives. 


Feed wheat 


We recommend legislation to exempt farms from wheat marketing quotas if 
all wheat produced thereon is used only as food, feed, or seed on the farm where 
grown or on farms under the same operation. Producers taking advantage of 
this exemption should not be eligible to participate in any price-support pro- 
gram for wheat or other feed grains, and all wheat producers affected by mar- 
keting quotas should be eligible to vote thereon. Such legislation should be 
substituted for the present 15-acre and 200-bushel wheat marketing quota 
exemptions. 


Extra long staple cotton 


Producers of extra long staple cotton are making substantial progress toward 
a solution of their problems. As a result of competitive pricing of this kind of 
United States cotton and tightening world supplies, domestic consumption is 
increasing and export markets are being developed, with the result that the 
United States surplus of extra long staple cotton has been largely depleted. As 
a consequence acreage will be expanded in 1957. Major problems are to sta- 
bilize supply and avoid undue fluctuations in price so as to facilitate further 
development of domestic and foreign markets. We recommend that the Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation board of directors continue to give attention to 
these problems with a view to developing a program that will serve the best 
long-time interests of the producers. 


Sugar program 

We support the Sugar Act as a means of dealing with the problems peculiar to 
the sugar industry. The opportunity of sugar producers to obtain the full bene- 
fits intended under the provisions of the act should be preserved by appropriate 
action, 
Mr. Lynn. This is a copy of our resolution dealing with this subject, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. In this statement it occurs to me that the Secretary 
of Agriculture can now do, under the authority he now has, every- 
thing that you have suggested needs to be done. 

Mr. Lynn. Page 4 shows the new recommendations which are very 
similar to those on page 3. I think that is pretty nearly true in our 
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estimation. However, there seems to be some doubt as to whether 
he has the authority or not. 

What we are suggesting, is that if this committee and the Congress 
sees fit to amend the legisl: ition we hope you would make it clear. 

The Cuamman. That these things should be done; yes. 

The second recommendation, with grazing land, he has the right 
to permit grazing these lands. U nder circumstances existing in cer- 
tain lands he lifted that restriction. 

Mr. Hiri. Only in the drought are 

The Cuaman. He has that ae I think he has the power 
to do everything that you pointed out should be done, and we will 
discuss that with them when they come before the committee after 
the President’s message. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Gatuincs. On page 4 you state that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation supports programs of free crop insurance and 
disaster relief. You do not think the soil-bank program should be 
used for that? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Garurnes. I have in mind a hailstorm which went through 
my district, in fact two hailstorms,lastsummer. It played havoc with 
considerable cotton acreage. 

If the hailstorm had not come prior to the deadline for going into 
the soil bank I don’t know what the affected farmers would have 
done. The damaged crops were in a county where they have the crop 
insurance plan set up. 

Those farmers were hit hard. I was hopeful that the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his program of the soil bank could have taken an 
average yield and paid the 51 percent of the price support against the 
average yield on the farm. 

That was not the case, and the farmer didn’t realize but a small 
ercentage of his loss. They took into consideration the actual yield 
or that particular year on that acreage. 

Mr, Lynn. I think it goes back to the basic objective of the soil 
bank as stated in the law. The acreage reserve portion of the soil 
bank is designed to reduce production. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. The Federal Farm Bureau Federation would 
favor a program to take care of a hailstorm. 

Mr. Lynn. Not under the Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. Garutnes. You don’t feel it should be under the soil bank ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What Mr. Gathings stated h Lappe ned down my way, 
too. Instead of paying soil-bank payment under normal yield they 
tried to pay it on estimated yield. 

That is something that should be given consideration. 

Mr. Lynn. 1956 was not a very good year to test this thing. We 
hoped there would not be occasion for that in 1957 or future years 
because a man has to indicate his intention at planting time or prior 
to planting time. 

The CHamman. Further questions? 

Mr. Poacr. I notice you make no comment on it one way or the 
other, but do you or your organization have any views now on the 
so-called Albert amendment? That is the proposal to include in the 
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soil bank grazing lands as well as cultivating lands. Do you think 
grazing lands should be included in the soil bank? 

Mr. Lynn. We opposed the Albert amendment last year, as you 
recall, 

Mr. Poacr. I was hoping you would see the light in the me: untime. 

Mr. Lynn. We saw in that amendment the establishment of “cow 
quotas.” If grazing land had gone into the soil bank under the Albert 
amendment, a produc er would have to reduce his cow numbers pro- 
portion: ately to the amount he put into the soil bank. We saw no other 
way to do that except establishing a “cow base.” 

Mr. Poace. Would you sv pport including grazing lands if it were 
done on the basis of conservation reserve where there is no quota 
involved ? 

Mr. Lynn. We would like to see a proposal made like that, and we 
would give it every consideration. Grazing land can not be put in 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. Dixon. I am very much interested in Mr. Poage’s suggestion, 
too. I hope it will be given consideration because that is one place 
where agriculture is in desperate need. 

Mr. Poace. What would you say from the standpoint of leaving 
the soil bank out of this thing, what would you say from a relief 
standpoint toward providing substantially greater payment for defer- 
ring grazing in disaster areas than we have at the present time. 
Suppose this drought breaks as it will sometime in the future, when- 
ever it does break we will still have bare pastures. We will not have 
turf on the ground. 

Yet the economic pressure on the owner of that land would be 
tremendous to put it back into livestock just as fast as a few sprigs 
of grass come up. 

If he cannot hold off for the rather small payments we are making 
under the soil conservation program for deferred grazing, and I am 
not asking you to charge it to soil bank, would you support a proposi- 
tion to make substantially higher payments for deferred grazing in 
those drought areas during a period of 3 years after the drought 
breaks ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not able to make specific recommendations at this 
time. I do not make the policy of the Farm Bureau. We are very 
aware and are sympathetic to the situation in Texas and part of the 
Southwest. We would support a program that would be designed to 
give those farmers some assistance. We hoped it would be separate 
from the soil bank. This will require a special program under the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you feel there must be some kind of program? 

Mr. oe I think so. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Lynn, I think there is general agreement that the 
soil bank should not become a crop insurance or relief program. 
Would the Farm Bureau be in favor of an expanded crop-insurance 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. W e think the crop insurance program, the 
Federal Government crop-insurance program- 

Mr. Horven. That is what I refer to. 

Mr. Lynn. The Government c ‘rop-insurance program has been going 
for a long time now on an experimental basis. We have recommended 
that some new crops be tried in experimental ways over the years. 
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Our policies definitely state we are not for the expansion of the 
current Government crop-insurance program except on an actuarial 
basis. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then how are you going to take care of farmers in 
the drought areas of the country ? 

In many instances in my district about the only income farmers 
received was the money they got from the soil bank. 

How will you take care of such people unless you have an emergency 
provision in the Soil Bank Act, or you expand the crop-insurance 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know how you will take care of them. 

Mr. Horven. Don’t you think it is a matter that should have the 
attention of this committee and your organization ? 

Mr. Lynn. Sure it should. 

The Cuarmman. Your organization did support originally the crop- 
insurance program; did you not? 

Mr. Lynn. We still do. 

The Cuarrman. You say you do not want it expanded / 

Mr. Lynn. We don’t want to see the crop-insurance program fur- 
ther expanded on those crops where it has been operating for a long 
time because the original intent was to try to see if it was feasible 
to have crop insurance. If expanded it should be on a pay-as-we-go 
basis. 

The Cuamman. The original intent was to have crop insurance. 
We have a very ambitious program to start with and a lot of money, 
and we restricted it to an experimental basis and provided that it 
would be expanded in the light of experience, and it should be 
expanded. 

Your organization is engaged in the insurance business in a big way. 

That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Lynn. Some of the State farm bureaus have insurance com- 
panies; yes. 

The CHarrman. The State farm bureau insures all over the country. 

You are not writing any policy, nor is any private company, writ- 
ing a policy competitive with the insurance written by Federal Crop 
Insurance because that is risk-crop insurance. Statements were made 
that we went on an ambitious program to start with, and now the farm 
program is developing satisfactorily, and unless that is expanded 
there is no hope on earth for the American farmer ever to have all his 
crop insurance. 

Mr. Lynn. If it is expanded, it should be on a self-supporting basis. 
We have stated that to the committee many times. 

The Caarmman. I think it is on a self-supporting basis in some com- 
modities. 

Mr. Horven. May I point out that the crop-insurance program has 
been on the experimental basis now for about 14 years? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. And the program has operated in such a fashion in 
some of the counties in Iowa that one county has crop insurance on 
corn and the other does not. Is it not time we expand and enlarge the 
program so farmers can all have the benefit of a program that will 
take care of a drought situation over which they have no control ? 

Mr. Lynn. If we can get it on a self-sustaining basis, I do not think 
we would have any objection. 
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Mr. Horven. How long are we going to experiment? 

Mr. Lynn. I do not know. That is a good question. 

Mr. Hi. This committee recommended the number of counties 
that could be put into the insurance program each year. In other 
words, we set the number of counties. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. That is why one county has crop insurance and another 
does not. I have a worse situation than that. We have a county in 
which there is a small irrigation ditch and a farmer on one side of the 
ditch is insured and the fellow on the other side cannot get any crop 
insurance, so it is really bad. 

Mr. Lynn. We are for crop insurance. What I have stated has no 
relationship at all to any activities of our State farm bureaus in this 
field. It is a losing proposition, im most cases. 

Mr. Mitzi. Were you in the room yesterday, and did you hear the 
testimony ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. I am sorry that I was not. 

Mr. Hux. On page 4 you state: 

As our policies clearly state, the American Farm Bureau Federation supports 
properly conceived and administered crop-insurance and disaster-relief pro- 
grams; but, the objective of the surplus reduction and soil-bank program is to 
help balance agricultural production with effective market demand and not to 
provide crop insurance and disaster relief. 

Now, do you think that tree plots could possibly fit into a temporary 
soil-bank program as we heard mentioned yesterday’ I say IL think 
someone asked the Secretary the question, and he said that he felt it 
was more of a temporary program. For me, I think that is out of 
the question. I am not in favor of continued acreage control under 
the soil bank. It is only a makeshift until we can get a conservation 
soil-reserve program, and then we will be getting somewhere. What 
I want to know is, Does the American Farm Bureau favor a long-time 
soil-bank program that looks forward to getting out of production 
marginal land that we are interested in and putting it in trees and 
the proper type of grasses, working toward the objective that we can 
take out surplus lands for good? Do you favor that ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. ‘The soil-bank program as it is now has the acre- 
age reserve, which has a terminal date, depending on when we reduce 
our surplus supplies, and the conservation reserve has the long-time 
features. 

Mr. Huw. The conservation program could continue on. How 
could you have a termination date on a timber plot / 

Mr. Lynn. Under the conservation reserve the Secretary can enter 
into agreements with you up to 10 years. 

Mr. Huw. Frankly, I think that is one of the greatest programs the 
soil bank can develop, and that would be in the high-plains area where 
we get a lot of surplus crops produced that compete with every type 
and kind of surplus crops. 

Mr. Lynn. There is a special program for that area ene at just 
that. We fully support this type of program to conserve our vil. 

Mr. Poace. You have heard Mr. Gehlbach suggest possibly we made 
a mistake in attempting to pay too much per acre for some crops to 
get them into the soil bank. Do you agree with his philosophy that it 
is better to bring in a number of rather nonproductive acres than to 
bring in a few highly productive acres into the soil bank? 
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Mr. Lynn. Well, sir, I think the acreage reserve part of the soil 
bank is going to work that way in that it will tend to bring in the 
least productive acres and the more productive acres will not go into 
the bank unless we can get the farm yields up. 

Mr. Poaar. Do you think the same practice should be applied in 
the acreage reserves? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not sure what you mean. What we would like 
to see is a real fair test in 1957 of the acreage-reserve program to 
see if it will work as to rates and so forth. We are not at all sure 
whether they are the right rates, but if it succeeds in reducing pro- 
duction then the rates must be all right; however, we are for adjust- 
ing them if they fail to carry out the basic objectives. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think they are necessarily all right just be- 
cause they succeed in reducing production. We might pay too much 
an acre and get plenty of land out of production, but it would be a 
foolish thing 1 todo. Should we not better pay a smaller amount and 
get more acres of less productive land out—marginal land ? 

Mr. Lynn. Going back to the original purpose of the soil bank; 
particularly the acreage reserves, the purpose is to reduce produc tion 
and you do not reduce production very much by taking my little cot- 
ton farm in upper South Carolina out. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not? 

Mr. Lynn. Not very much. 

Mr. Poacr. How much did you produce? 

Mr. Lynn. A bale and a half this last year. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, do you not think it is better to take out the less 
productive land rather than the more productive land because there 
is unquestionably a greater profit to the producer : and society by farm- 
ing that more eee tive land, is that not so? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. The Government is not going to have to take care of 
so many people on relief if they leave the people farming who can 
make a profit farming than they are if they leave a bunch of people on 
farms who cannot produce a livelihood. 

Mr. Hi. The same think applies to wheat. We have irrigated 
farms that can eee from 60 to 70 bushels an acre. We do that on 
good irrigated Jand. 

Mr. Lynn. ( ‘ertainly I agree basically with what you are saying, 
but I would add this—in this period when we have this oversup ply 
of cotton and oversupply of wheat and other commodities we would 
hope that the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank on this very 
short-time basis would induce some of those more productive farms to 
temporarily reduce their production until the demand catches up with 
the supply situation, but basically we thoroughly agree with what 
I understand you are saying. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Lynn, at the bottom of page 1 of your state- 
ment you refer to the expanded productive plants that we now have 
in agriculture, and you state: 

It is urgent that policies be adopted which will regain and expand agricul- 
tural markets to a point where they balance production. 

Yesterday in discussing this subject with the Secretary, facts went 
into the record to indicate we are expanding or spending annually 
$10 million or $12 million or maybe more on production than we are 
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on the actual marketing of the crops from this highly productive plant. 

What is your feelings about bringing the marketing expenditures to 
a level comparable with those of production expenditures? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly, Mr. Abernethy, in the 5-year long- -range 
research program that the Farm Bureau and many of the organi- 

zations have advocated, we do give increased emphasis up to a 200 
percent increase in marketing and utilization research. 

However, I think we have got to continue our production research 
along the lines of trying to get more efficiency in production. This 
1S particularly true in cotton. 

fr. Anernetuy. We are getting enough efficiency in production 
now. That is one of our troubles. I do not believe any of the argu- 
ments made that we have an inefficient agriculture. I think that we 
have the most efficient agriculture in all the world as a result of our 
production research at this period. 

Now, is it your opinion that the soil bank act of 1956 was passed 
for the purpose of reducing surpluses? 

Mr. Lynn. That was our r objective. 

Mr. Anernerny. Yesterday the Secretary stated, and rightly so, 
as a result of acreage reductions, that that had probably created an 
incentive for farmers to produce more and more with the acres they 
had left, the allotted acres. 

How do you feel about the farmer taking the soil bank money and 
converting that to use on those acres that. he still has left in order to 
increase the production on those particular acres. 

Before you answer, I want to give you an illustration that came 
to me from one of the men in your organization. One of your asso- 
ciates told me yesterday out in the hall he knew of a man who had 
a 1,000-acre cotton allotment. He was putting 250 acres in the soil 
bank, which left him 750 on which to produce cotton. He was taking 
the funds from that 250 acres that went into the soil bank and using 
it to put an irrigation system on his farm, which would result in his 
producing as much, if not more, cotton on the 750 acres than he would 
have produced on the 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Lynn. I hope that you will not pass any law that will prevent 
him from doing that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is already permissible. 

The testimony yesterday showed that we spent $179 million in 
1956 to reduce corn production and we did not reduce it at all. So 
with those circumstances existing, where are we getting with the soil 
bank? Is it doing us any good? I think it is another waste of 
money. 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly I do not think we got any appreciable results 
in 1956 in reducing the total agricultural plant. It is our hope that 
in 1957 and in future years we will. 

Now, the soil bank can be operated in such a way as to increase 
production in agriculture over the next 4-year period. By spending 
$1 billion a year we could come out with more production at the end 
of 3 years. 

The CHamman. You made a statement, Mr. Abernethy, that you 
throught it was a waste of money. You mean as it has been oper: ated 2 

Mr. Anernetuy. I said in keeping with the objectives. The ob- 
jective was to reduce the surpluses. 
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The Cuarmrman. That is one of the objectives. The other was to 
build up the soil resources. 

Mr. Anernerny. I think that is secondary. I think it was intended 
to build up the soil resources, but I do not know of any of my people 
that have taken soil-bank money and built up the land that has been 
taken out of the allotted crops. 

Mr. Poace. Is the man with the irrigation ditch building up the 
soil ? 

The Cramman. When a man takes out 250 acres he is making 
some contribution to the soil resources, but I assume the Secretary 
has the right to require that land be put into some green manure crop. 
or something that will build up the fertility of the soil. I can agree 
with you per rhi aps that in 1956 the way the program has been adminis- 
tered it has been a waste in some sections, but I still believe the pro- 
gram properly administered would make a great contribution to 
American agriculture and the welfare of all of our people. 

Mr. Averneriy. The point I am making is the soil bank was en- 
acted as an emergency measure, according to the Sec retary. That 
is the reason he recommended it. I say 90 percent of the reason was 
to eliminate surpluses, and he said he would not be in favor of its con- 
tinuation after the surpluses had been removed. And the proof of my 
statement is we spent $179 million last year in the Corn Belt, and that 
was the only crop on which we had an opportunity to have a fair 
test of the thing, and I think the record will show that we did not 
reduce the corn crop a single bushel. 

The Cyarrman. Do you not know that was due to the ineffective 
administration rather than to the letter and spirit of the law? 

Mr. Anernetuy. That may be the reason. 

The Caamman. Do you not know the Secretary could have used that 

$179 million and could have really reduced the production of corn if 
he had intended to do it? 

Mr. Poace. Do you not feel that that money was wasted because 
there was a presidential election in 1956? 

Mr. Azernetuy. I have been hinting around that for days, but have 
not said it. That is all. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Lynn, I notice on page 6 of your statement your 
recommendation with reference to feed wheat. You did not read it. 
I wonder if you would read your recommendation into the record. 
This is the reason that I make that suggestion: In the area I repre- 
sent in Ohio this wheat program has been one of the most serious things 
that we have had, particularly on small farms. I wonder if von 
would read that. It would take only a minute. 

Mr. Lynn. This is our recommendation : 


We recommend legislation to exempt farms from wheat marketing quotas if 
all wheat produced thereon is used only as food, feed, or seed on the farni where 
grown or on farms under the same operation. Producers taking advantage 
of this exemption should not be eligible to participate in any price-support 
program for wheat or other feed grains, ard all wheat producers affected by 
marketing quotas should be elicible to vote thereon. Sneh legisiation should 
be substituted for the present 15-acre and 200-bushel wheat marketing quota 
exemptions. 


Mr. Pork. Thank you. The reason that I wished to emphasize 
that is because the question was asked prior as to whether we need any 
additional legislation. To carry out vour recommendation, of course 
that would require a change in the basic law ? 
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Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Pork. I think it 1s a fine recommendation and I hope we may 
get some action on that particular question. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 the committee recessed to reconvene at 2 
p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Poacr. The committee will come to order. 
I believe when we adjourned at noon the chairman announced the 
first witness would be Mr. Homer Brinkley 


STATEMENT OF HOMER L. BRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Brinxiey. For the benefit of new members of this committee, 
let me state that the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives is a 
national conference of about 5,000 farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled cooperatives marketing the major farm commodities and pur- 
chasing the important farm capital and production supplies for their 
farmer members. Our member organizations serve farmers in every 
State in the Nation and Puerto Rico and number a total of approx!- 
mately 284 million farmer memberships. 

The council reiterates that agriculture is a basic industry, that 
economic prosperity and progress in agriculture is essential to a pros- 
perous national economy, and that the family-operated farm is a 
major bulwark of our competitive free enterprise system. Conse- 
quently, the council is dedicated to a broad national agricultural policy 
which will provide a balanced economic climate in which farm families 
can earn income and security through efficient production comparable 
to that of nonfarm families, and which will insure that farm families 
will be able to make the maximum contribution to national prosperity, 
through an adequate production of good quality, fairly priced food 
and fiber. 

We will emphasize here a few major issues which we believe are 
particularly appropriate at the opening of a new session of Congress. 

With constant increases in costs of production, dis ‘tribution and 
marketing, combined with declining farm prices over a period of 
years, farmers have suffered losses in earning power and in economic 
stability to an extent which is cause for national concern. 

Our farm operating costs have risen tremendously since World War 
II. The index of farm costs has risen from 208 in 1946 to 281 in 1956. 
The chief ingredients of added costs are increased industrial prices 
resulting in earnings plowed back as capital expenditures, and in- 
creased wages which are incident both to plant expansion and plant 
‘operation in industry. This is true both in basic industries, such as 
steel, in fabricating industries and in the manufacture of specific farm 
equipment and supplies. These costs are passed along to the distribu- 
tor and he, in turn, after upping the margin on a percentage basis, 
including any wage increases he has sust: Lined in his business, passes 
them on to the farmer. 
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Now wages are currently figured in take-home pay, and this means 
that the income tax of the “factor y worker, including the tax increases 
incident to wage increases, as Ww ell as the income taxes of the manufac- 
turing corpor: ation, and of the handlers and their employees, are added 
to costs and passed | ‘along to the farmer in the price of farm equipment, 
supplies, and services. 

The farmer operates under no fair-trade laws or managed pricing 
system, and cannot pass these increased factory costs and taxes s, in- 
cluded i in prices paid by him, along to anybody because he sells in a 
buyer’s market, which deducts cost ‘of handling and transportation to 
the terminal market from the price paid the farmer. He absorbs the 
deducts or quits and goes to town to get a job where he can pass his 
wage and tax along to consumers of eoods and services. 

Since 1946, about 1 million farm operators have quit and no replace- 
ments have appeared. The net effect of this is that the farmer has to 
pay the factory depreciation, expansion, and operating costs and taxes, 
and the increases therein inc ident to production of all the farm equip- 
ment, suppiles, and services he buys. This constitutes the major por- 
tion of the cost pressure in the cost-price squeeze, Our Government 
has fostered plant expansion, rapid depreciation, and the high-tax 
policy, and has elected to compensate the farmer by price supports and 
subsidies. Actually, the Government subsidy to farmers has not 
approached the increase in corporation and labor income and taxes 
and earnings diverted to plant expansion and operating costs of indus- 
try and transportation which the farmer has absorbed i in purchasing 
equipment, supplies, and services—hence the cost-price squeeze. 

Mr. Poage. In addition to those that you have enumerated, the 
farmer has to pay the freight going and coming—all transportation 
costs. He has to pay two ways. 

Mr. Brrnxiey. Both ways. 

Mr. Poace. He has to pay the transportation costs on everything 
he buys, because that is added to his price, and the transportation 
costs on everything he sells because that is deducted from his price. 

Mr. Brin«iry. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Transportation is probably something that has gone 
up as much or more than any other cost factor in the United States. 

Mr. Brrnxiey. And doubtless it will continue to do so, There has 
been a round of increases in transportation costs. 

Mr. Bass. I notice that you bring in the cost of industrial prices 
resulting from earnings plowed back as capital expenditures. Would 
you not say that big business mergers and also the increased inc ome 
that the big corporations have been making in the past few years is 
a part of the cause of that too? 

Mr. Brrnxiey. Yes. These mergers, consolidations, and so on, are 
symptoms of the desire on the part of those who do that sort of aad 
to strengthen their own position and their own bargaining power 

Mr. Bass. And to protect their own price making ¢ 

Mr. Brrnkiey. Yes, with the result those less able to protect them- 
selves and who have less bar gaining power have become the residual 
legatees, if you will, of these other costs that are passed back to them. 
There is no w ay that they can pass them on, back, up, or down. 

The following items in the financial structure of American agricul- 
ture are submitted for the record. They are for the last full year 
for which the figures were complete when it was compiled. 
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1946 1955 
Cash receipts_- Sia: Pee oh einai a $24, 770, 000, 000 | $29, 264, 000, 000 
Index prices received ike 2 , 236 237 
Production expenditures-._......._-- i a avn sitéeeanah 0 aay dae 000,000 21, 599, 000, 000 
Index prices paid by farmers. --- alae pach ta san garaeel 208 | 281 
Farm mortgage debt ides _ es 4, 760, 464,000 | 8, 960,020, 000 
Non-real-estate debt- Sin dedwne a i ee ey i 3, 565, 000, 000 9, 533, 000, 000 
Annual interest charges__.- : 405, 000, 000 915, 000, 000 
Farmers tax income. - snbeia ibn ei 1, 040, 000, 000 1, 090, 000, 000 
Farmers property tax_-- - 617, 000,000 | 1 1, 123, 000, 000 
Agricultural exports (1946-50) ____ Bar ‘3 3, 222, 500,000 | 23, 492, 729, 000 


Agricultural imports (1946-50) Seienieka nasal “ 3, 016, 600,000 | 3 4,080, 376,000 


11954. 
2 July 1955-56. 
July 1, 1955-56. 


Cash receipts were higher in 1955 because of increased volume, since 
the index of prices received showed little difference. The index of 
prices paid shows the cost factor in the cost-price squeeze. A signifi- 
cant factor is the increase in farm mortgage and non-real-estate debt. 
Farm mortgage debt includes considerable short-term debt con- 
verted to mortgage debt in order to lengthen the term. The rapid 
increase indicates that the improvement in technology and mechaniza- 
tion resulting in 40 percent increase in farm productivity has not 
been paid for, and that the cash costs of modern farming are setting 
farmers still further behind in the debt picture. 

The tax figures indicate an increase in tax rates, since farmers are 
paying about the same income tax on less net income. The farm 
property tax shows a tremendous increase. 

The United States has become a net importer of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the postwar period. 

We are deeply concerned about public policy having an impact 
on the economic aspects of American agriculture in the field of pro- 
duction and marketing costs, and of prices and income to the 
producers. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of recognizing all the 
factors which contribute to the mounting costs of production on 
American farms and of getting that production on the tables and on 
the backs of consumers. These costs occur both on and off the farm. 
We urge critical examination of any public policy which may result 
in adding to the cost squeeze, and in still lower net income to farmers 
and higher costs to consumers for food and fiber. In the interest of 
the Nation as a whole we dare not widen the imbalance between 
agriculture and the other segments of our economy. 

“We believe in comprehensive programs direc ted to soil, water, and 
tree conservation appropriate to each area on a nationwide basis, 
with emphasis on positive, constructive, and noncompetitive use of 
acres not suitable for commercial crop production, or which a farm 
operator wishes to rest or retire from production. Particularly it 
appears that there is a growing economic opportunity in wood prod- 
ucts, through appropriate incentives to speed up the improvement 
of farm woodlots and forests, and for the orderly development of the 
production of wood products on many acres not able to compete in 
the production of commercial farm crops. Likewise, there are many 
acres which because of drought, wind, or flood hazards should be 
taken out of cultivated crops and devoted to grass and livestock or 
other crops as required by domestic and foreign markets. 
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One of our most important concerns is the encouragement and estab- 
lishment of programs of water conservation and use which will pro- 
vide an optimum of soil, water, and moisture for future production 
needs. 

The acreage reserve, or soil-bank plan, applied to economically 
productive land, however, as a main reliance for economic adjustment 

raises some questions for which the answers can only be found in the 
nature of the positive programs which it may supplement. 

Briefly these questions may be stated thusly : 

1. Will agriculture’s declining share of the national income permit 
further extensive reduction in the production of several important 
farm commodities? 

2. Will the extension of the soil-bank plan from time to time fix 
the position of American agriculture in world markets, and even 
domestic markets, as a lesser and lesser residual supplier / 

3. Will better equipped and financed farmers through the applic: 
tion of new technology to fewer acres, defeat the production adjust- 
ments sought through more catia cultivation of fewer, more pro- 
ductive acres? 

4. Can operators of smaller farms afford to participate in programs 
which further limit production below break-even volume, or will they 
tend to quit farming and thus concentrate cultivation of more acres 
in the hands of fewer larger operators ¢ 

Will high capital requirements for farming and competition 
with industrial wages direct production control into the hands of large 
suppliers, who contract production with individual operators such as 
is developing in the broiler business now ? 

The answers to these questions depends, we believe, in the type and 
extensiveness of collateral programs which are undertaken to build up 
the farmer’s position in the general economy. 

The key to the direction which farming will take in the future we 
believe lies in the amount of responsibility the farmer is allowed and 
encouraged to assume in working out as many of his own problems as 
possible, including production planning and production marketing. 
This implies adoption of the principles of vertical integration so as to 
achieve the maximum degree of stability and efficiency and expand 
bargaining power to match the power of integrated forces of others 
having an economic impact on agriculture. 

This does not mean the curtailment of public farm programs at so 
rapid a rate as to create an economic vacuum into which the dominant 
economic forces of the Nation would rush to still further squeeze agri- 
culture through high costs and lower prices. But rather the farmers’ 
own associations should be strengthened and authorized to assume 
additional authority in the production planning and marketing for 
farmers, as rapidly as, and to the extent that, public programs are 
curtailed or modified. 

Particularly, we believe that a workable rural-development program 
for small operators requires the establishment of production, equip- 
ment, and supply services on a mutual basis, and marketing and sales 
programs through the adoption of cooperative structures and facili- 
ties. Likewise, comprehensive credit facilities to aid in farm acre- 
age and capital adjustments must be improved. We will resist any 
legislation which will weaken the cooperative farm-credit structure. 
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In general it appears at this time that the principles of the marketing 
agreements should be extended to agriculture as fast as appropriate 
and workable programs can be adopted. Under such programs, by 
strict grading and open-end quotas, under Government supervision, 
the producer organizations themselves administer direct market, 
utilization, diversion, and pricing operations, using many of the same 
principles employed by business and industrial concerns. 

Sound and forward-looking national policy, seeking strength as 
it should in the resourcefulness and initiative of the people, should 
use every possible legal means to lend aid and encouragement to the 
farmer’s own economic institutions—the farmer cooperative and mu- 
tual associations—through which ke mobilizes services and resources 
along with his neighbors, in their own economic interest. The value 
of such organizations in helping to provide stability to our farm 
economy and mobilizing the farmers’ bargaining power as a means 
of establishing a greater stake in our free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem through the marshalling of their own economic resources, has been 
recognized by both political parties, some governmental agencies, and 
some operating segments of our economy. That recognition should 
be broadened to include all governmental agencies and all segments 
of the economy, and to that recognition there should be added effective 
efforts to contribute to the sound development of farmer cooperatives 
in every fair manner. 

In the field of foreign markets, so important to all our farmers either 
directly or indirectly, various programs in many countries including 
some of our economic aid programs, have resulted in expanded agri- 
cultural production with little attention paid to the development of 
well-balanced economies as between agriculture and industry. 

We urge vigorous programs of surplus removal and more competi- 
tive activity in foreign markets designed to recapture and hold those 
markets and, at the same time, strengthen our farm-price structure 
and the private marketing system. While such competitive methods 
should not be disruptive of market stability, they can and should be 
designed to encourage balanced economic expansion abroad. 

We urge the extension of Public Law 480 which expires this year, 
and with it additional authority for the Government to sell accumu- 
lated currencies to private industry for industrial development and 
operation in the country of origin. 

We also direct your attention to the importance of removing foreign 
artificial restrictions on export trade in United States farm products, 
particularly those which no longer can be justified for balance of pay- 
ments reasons. We believe that both public and private trade in 
agricultural commodities should be extended and promoted with 
satellite countries, which wish to trade with us. 

Our foreign economic policies should specifically take into account 
the particular needs of agriculture for the establishment of stable 
foreign markets on a permanent basis. Our agricultural require- 
ments in this respect should at no time be regarded as secondary or 
subjective to those of industry. We urge a comprehensive review of 
our foreign economic problems as a whole with such policy revisions 
as may be necessary in both trade and economic assistance as integral 
parts of the same problem. 

We urge the commissioning of more shipping bottoms from the 
mothball fleet to expedite the shipment of bulk commodities, and re- 

87258—57——_9 
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peal of the 50-50 Cargo Preference Act as far as agricultural products 
are concerned, so that foreign buyers can utilize their own shipping 
services, which are basic to their economy. 

Effective steps to improve the Nation’s diet and living standards are 
in the interest of agriculture and the public as a whole. Greatly ex- 
panded research programs in nutrition and extension of better nutri- 
tional practices to the Nation’s consumers are needed. This would 
further implement the desirable trend toward animal agriculture and 
the protective foods and will serve as a guide for the production 
patterns of the future and the sound allocation of farm production 
resources. 

Programs of research and extension in agriculture have brought the 
most efficient system of production the world has known. Our pro- 
duction research now must be balanced with greatly expanded research 
in marketing and distribution of farm commodities, new industrial 
uses and development of new products. Our extension program must 
be so expanded and directed as to carry the results of new findings in 
the economies of agriculture to farmers who will put them into practice 
and thus balance and implement their efficiency of production. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to research and extension programs 
in the marketing, purchasing, and economic problems of the family 
farm, and especially the operations on the smaller farms. 

Other matters will come to attention as the year advances, but we 
believe it is timely that the approach of public policy toward agri- 
eultural problems be directed toward conditioning and preparing 
farmers to gradually assume more responsibility in directing their 
production planning, supply operations, and handling of marketing 
and distribution acne their own institutions. A good start has 
been made through the series of farm credit acts enacted in the fifties 
under the leadership of this committee. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Brinkley, we thank you very much for this 
well-prepared statement. 

I would like to ask you 2 or 3 questions: 

First, I would like to have you give us a definition of “vertical 
integration.” 

That term is used at farm group meetings and I do not know that 
everyone knows what it means. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Chairman, I do not like the word. 

The CuHarmman. I should like for you to give the committee the 
benefit of your definition of “vertical integration.” 

Mr. Bringxiey. Mr. Chairman, there has just come to my desk a very 
remarkable document called policy implications of vertical integration 
in United States agriculture, which is a paper prepared by the Ameri- 
can Farmers’ Economic Association meeting in Cleveland in late 
December by Mr. John H. Davis, who is my predecessor in the Na- 
tional Council of Farm Cooperatives, and now a director of the pro- 
gram of agricultural business of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University. 

I should be very glad to supply the members of the committee with 
this document, but to be specific with respect to your question, there are 
doubtless many definitions that could be given. 

Essentially, it seems to me that what is involved is the process of 
developing an economic system, whether in business or in agriculture, 
so as to bring together under one set of controls the various processes of 
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primary production and processing and final marketing to the ultimate 
consumer, and various stages of that operation. 

The Cuamman. That means, to apply it so that we all understand it, 
that the farmer should go into the processing business and into the 
packaging business, and into the marketing business so that he keeps 
control of his own product until it reaches the hands of the ultimate 
consumer ? 

Mr. Brrnxiey. Well, there are various stages of integration de- 
pending upon the particular commodity and the particular services. 

For example, many of our own organizations are excellent examples 
of vertical integration either under the same management and for the 
same group of farmers or they may be concerned with the actual manu- 
facture of farm production supplies. I have in mind the refining of 
petroleum, which reaches back into the production into the field, and 
the distribution of the finished product to the farmer’s farm. That 
is an integrated process as we understand it in that particular com- 
modity. 

The CuHatrMan. Just how far would you go with vertical integra- 
tion? Where would you go? 

Mr. Brinxey. I would go only so far as to—— 

Mr. Assirr. You are not talking about racial integration; are you? 

Mr. Brrnxiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would rather not get into that particular question at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Abbitt and Mr. Bass have brought it up, but 
why use the word “integration” in connection with this sort of pro- 
gram? I cannot understand it. 

If I understand what you are advocating, it is that the cotton farmer 
should own his own cotton, his own cotton gin and should gin his 
cotton and, if he thinks necessary, open a cotton mill and process the 
cotton and then manufacture and sell the gotton goods? 

Mr. Brinker. And process the same; yes. 

The CHatrMan. And process the same, and sell the oil and by- 
products therefrom ? 

Mr. Brrnkiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, your organization, or the organization with 
which you are now, is the same organization that Secretary Benson 
formerly was with; is it not ? 

Mr. Brinxuey. Yes. 

Mr. CuarrmMan. I believe your immediate predecessor was Mr. John 
Davis? 

Mr. Brinker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Getting away from vertical integration for a 
moment—what is the name of the gentleman out in Ohio who is con- 
nected with the co-op business? Is it Mr. Link? 

Mr. Brrnktry. I believe his name is Mr. Murray Link. They have 
a mutual insurance company out there. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that is Mr. Murray Link. He is an advo- 
cate of more cooperatives; is he not? 

Mr. Brinxiry. Yes; I think that is true. 

The Cuarrman. I also understand that Mr. Jerry Voorhis is with 
that organization ; is he not? 

Mr. Brinxxey. He is with the Cooperative League of America. 
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The Cuairman. Well, you know that there is a controversy or a 
running fight, so to speak, between certain groups in America and 
cooperatives in regard to the tax problem ? 

Mr. Brrnxtey. I am quite well aware of that; yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Yes; and I am afraid that you might be too am- 
bitious in your zeal to extend the cooperative movement if you tried 
to integrate everything and let the farmer control it all the way from 
the field to the ultimate point of consumption. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Let me disavow any such intention very quickly 
because no responsible management or official of any organization 
with which I have ever been connected has ever advocated or ever 
would want to see any such operation extended clear across agricul- 
ture. We do feel, and we have proven, I think, that a limited per- 
centage of a commodity being handled by cooperative organizations 
can exert a very profound influence on the competitive influences and 
in seeing that there is competition in the handfing of that particular 
commodity, and the same goes with production supplies. 

The Cuamman. Let me make my position clear: I am certainly 
an advocate of farm cooperatives, and I think they have accomplished 
a great deal for the farmers of the country, and they are capable 
of accomplishing even more than they have already accomplished, but 
I do think that there is somewhere along the road a point beyond 
which cooperatives should not go. 

Mr. Brinxuey. That is entirely correct, and I agree thoroughly. 

The Cruamrman. You mentioned one other thing, and that is the 
farmers should be allowed and encouraged to assume more responsi- 
bility in working with their own problems. Before we had a farm 
program, the farmer as an individual was charged with the full re- 
sponsibility of working with his own problems except as he partici- 
pated in a co-op somewhere. 

The farmers, I think, are perfectly willing to assume their respon- 
sibility, but it occurs to me that but for the fact that we have a 
national farm program and one that is nationwide in its scope, that 
it could not be effectively operated. In other words, I believe the 
farmers of America can now do through these programs that which 
could not possibly be accomplished without the programs. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Well, I am in entire accord, and T had no thought 
that anything I was suggesting would be in lieu of farm programs or 
any other approach, but it does seem to me that we need in this 
very critical situation to examine any method, any corollary or any 
supplementary methods that might be used to bring about a higher 
degree of pros erity. I had particularly in mind the matter of, per- 
haps, further development of the principles of the marketing agree- 
ments. A great many commodities are using those agreements very 
effectively. 

The Cuarrman. There is one other thing which I wanted to men- 
tion, and that is with reference to your statement to the effect that 
the comprehensive credit facilities and capital adjustments must be 
improved. 

Of course, the committee feels some responsibility for these credit 
facilities. 

Mr. Brinkxey. Yes. 

The CHammaNn. You say they must be improved. T would like for 
you, either now or at some later date, to be prepared to tell us how 
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they need to be improved from a legislative standpoint. I have the 
feeling that we have provided really adequate credit facilities for 
farmers in all categories. In other words, we have the Farmers’ Home 
Administration for the low-income farmer who cannot obtain credit 
elsewhere ; we have the production credit association, the Federal land 
bank system, and all of these agencies which are functioning in the 
credit field. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I think they have been invaluable to the American 
farmer. 

Mr. Brinkiey. We feel the same way. We have been very active 
over a period of a great many years in working toward the end of 
getting the kind of farm credit system we have now. I had reference 
there not to any legislative deficiency but the expansion of the system 
itself, and assuming our reaponisibiltion to help make them more ef- 
fective as time goes on and retire the Government debt. 

The Cuarrman. You know, at the last session we passed some very 
constructive legislation along that line, or at least I thought so, 

Mr. Brrnxtey. It was very constructive. 

The Cuamrman. We felt that legislation would ultimately enable 
the farmer to become complete owner and operator of these credit 
facilities. 

Mr. Brinxtey. Yes, sir. 

The Cratman. I have one other question, and then I am through: 

At page 3 you mentioned the production expenditures being in 
excess of $14 billion in 1946, and $21 billion in 1955. I thought that 
the parity index, and I thought that in calculating parity to determine 
the basis for the price supports, that the index used was supposed to 
reflect all these production expenditures. 

It occurs to me that there is about a 33.3-percent increase in the pro- 
duction expenditures over this period of 10 years, and there has not 
been a similar increase in the parity calculation; has there? 

Mr. Brinker. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This would show that in 1946 the index price paid 
by farmers was 208, and in 1955 it was 281? 

Mr. Brinker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I am just wondering what relation parity has to 
these figures. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Well, parity would be the unit price paid rather 
than the total volume. 

The Cuamman. I know that, but the parity index or price should 
go up in exact ratio to the rise in production costs; should it not? 

Mr. Brinxtey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman, I am wondering if we are not operating under an 
old parity index. I remember looking at that index at one time for- 
merly and they did not have the cost of work stock included in the 
index. Of course, that is a great expense down in my country where 
people have to buy high-priced mules to use in the cultivation of crops. 
However, will you please give some thought to what I am talkin 
about now to determine whether or not we have a true parity rollasiae 
by the calculations now being made? 

I think we directed the Secretary at the last session to make some 
study on that problem and make some recommendation to the com- 
mittee; did we not ? 
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Mr, Poace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Our counsel says the report is due on January 31, 
and I am sure we will have someone from the Department here at 
that time to discuss it, but it seems to me with this tremendous cost 
increase in production expenditures we should have seen some increase 
in parity. 

Mr. Brrnxtey. It would seem so; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Watts. On page 3 I note you have our agricultural imports 
listed as exceeding our exports. 

I am not questioning your figures, but what accounts for that large 
increase in imports of agricultural products? Is it agricultural pro- 
duction or finished products, or what ? 

Mr. Brryxiey. Actually, you see, there is included in agricultural 
imports a good many noncompetitive agricultural commodities such 
as coffee, bananas, and tropical products, and things of that sort which 
adds to that figure. 

Mr. Bass. Sugar is a big item also; is it not? 

Mr. Brinxtey. Yes, sir; sugar is a big item. There are quite a few 
of that type items that brings it up. 

Mr. Warts. It seems that the percentage of imports has gone up 
much faster than the percentage of exports. 

Mr. Brinxey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Harvey. I notice, Mr. Brinkley, on page 7 you discuss the ques- 
tion of expanding our markets, both foreign and domestic. 

You know, do you not, the effort and the hearings that were held 
in the last session, giving consideration to further research and utiliza- 
tion for expanding of domestic markets? 

Mr. Brinxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. We have been led to believe that the biggest problem 
in this particular respect is not so much, possibly, additional research 
as it is leadership and implementation of research that has already 
been done. 

Do you have any thinking with respect to that subject? 

Mr. Brinker. Well, that, of course, is the problem which relates to 
the purchasing power not only here, but in other countries. It relates 
to the competition that there is between the sale of agricultural com- 
modities and consumer goods, and a great many other facets. Of 
course, I have the feeling that we are very far behind in our market 
research program and that if we had had a better production and 
marketing research balance over these years many of our marketing 
problems would not be nearly so acute as they are now. I think we 
are moving very rapidly and very forcibly to bring that into better 
balance and we have a program which we hope to see in effect of 
a greatly expanded research into new uses, particularly in the in- 
dustrial field. We are concerned, of course, with the fact that we must 
look to other countries for a very considerable percentage of our total 
market outlook. We have come to look upon, I think, many of our 
exporters in the war and prewar period—to look upon export markets 
as a dumping ground for price and quality, and we have a lot of things 
to learn about meeting consumer demands and creating new human 
consumer desires in those countries for agricultural products. 
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There is not a quick, easy solution, but we are going, certainly, in 
the direction which I feel we must vigorously move in our total ap- 
proach to bringing into better balance our production and our markets. 

We sometimes in the marketing field feel that perhaps the marketing 
aspect of this thing is being either overlooked or undervalued. That 
is 1n our view the very important way by which we can look to bring 
about a better balance and on a more peramnent basis than expanding 
all of our activities in the direction of more and more production 
control. 

Mr. Harvey. I think you are exactly right. I think, however, that 
even in the field of research and utilization or marketing that we have 
a great deal of research material available right now and that the 
problem is not so much research as it is application i in pilot plants and 
utilization studies. 

Mr. Brinker. That is very true. 

Mr. Harvey. In the hearings which we held on which the four 
regional laboratories testified before the subcommittee of which Mr. 
Abernethy was chairman late last session, they stated they had a larger 
number of developments on the shelf. They stated they had gone as 
far as they could from the standpoint of a research laboratory, and 
that the next step would have to be along the lines of pilot plants or 
development in order to improve and commercialize new programs 
and new devices for wholly new uses. 

Mr. Brrnkey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. That seems to me to be one phase of our whole prob- 
lem which we have not explored at all to the extent we should, and 
will offer the most lucrative assistance in the future, as toward helping 
solve our own problem, which is overproduction. 

Mr. Brinker. Well, I think it is a fact that agriculture has cer- 
tainly not kept pace with indust ry in the dev elopment of new processes 
and new uses. Many of the commonly accepted consumer items today 
were not in existence nor even thought of 10 years ago. We need to 
do a great deal more of the same thing. We feel that we have been 
greatly deficient in research and new uses and industrial processes par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. Harvey. I note you state here that you would like to increase 
trade with satellite countries. I get a good deal of complaint right 
now over the amount of trade that is going on as it is, and I do not 
think the farmers in my district feel very ‘kindly toward this Polish 
ham trade that we are getting in here. In fact, they speak quite 
forcibly on that subject, and I just wonder if you think that we would 
improve our status if we should bring a whole lot more Polish ham 
into the United States? 

Mr. Brinktey. No; I do not think so. It seems to me that perhaps 
our best opportunity in that direction is the exchange of some of our 
surplus for strategic materials on a barter basis, or some basis of that 
sort, rather than just opening the doors and letting their products come 
in, and it should be done on a controlled basis. 

Mr. Harvey. I have not had a chance to study it yet, but we have a 
report on our desk right now from the Secretary on the subject of the 
exchange of surplus materials for strategic materials. 

Mr. Brinker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harvey. I agree with you that that offers a good opportunity 
and one which should not be overlooked, but even that has its limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Brinker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harvey. You are not going to solve the surplus wheat or corn 

roblem, which is essentially an export problem, by simply trading 
fo or so-called strategic materials, 

Mr. Brinker. Not at all. I think that one of the problems which 
we have had is that there have been too many one-shot solutions to a 
very complex and very complicated problem which has been with us 
a long time, and which will be with us for a long time to come. 

Itisa matter, it seems to me, of developing a well-thought out and 
comprehensive and embracing program which will move in many 
directions but still have the permanent objective of more farm proc- 
essing. 

Mr. Harvey. I notice on page 8 of your statement you speak of 
implementing and expanding toward animal agriculture, and I know 
that that has been a desirable thought. It has been promoted by our 
experiment stations and extension people as well as our soil-conserva- 
tion groups and many others. 

Mr. Brrnxtry Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. However, I think in even that also we must recognize 
it has its limitations, too, because there is only a certain percent of 
your agricultural plant which can be devoted to livestock production. 
‘You cannot produce more livestock than the consumers can buy. 

Mr. Brtnxiry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. We have, I think, made a lot better progress in the 
last 2 years in encouraging increased livestock and meat consumption 
through consumer channels than I thought would be possible, and this 
increase runs, I think, about between 10 percent, 15 percent overall. 
However, the next 10 or 15 percent will be lots harder to get and the 
same will be true of the next 10 or 15 percent. 

So, the solution of our agricultural problem cannot come, in my 
opinion, just by converting our every idle acre which we have into 
producing livestock. 

Mr. Brinxtey. It certainly cannot, but I think the fact is that 
while there has been a very marked increase in the consumption of 
animal products, there is still a great percentage of our population 
which is not thorouoghly infor med as to sound and proper methods 
based on animal products. So there is still some room to grow, and 
I think another important factor is that by and large the people of 
the world are on a grain diet, such as rice and wheat, and the direct 
consumption of grains, and it has seemed to us if we in this country 
through taking the leadership in more nutrition research and perhaps 
extending the benefits of that knowledge to other countries, we would 
then begin to get those countries to move in the right direction we 
have been moving, and a higher percentage of their diets would be 
in the animal products, and at that point, that in itself would be : 
very helpful trend. Thereby we could not only improve the world 
nutrition by getting away from these grain diets, but move agricul- 
ture itself onto a better basis. 

Mr. Harvey. I cannot agree with you more, but I also want to reiter- 
ate that people do not change their dietary habits very rapidly. 


Mr. Bringer. No; they do not. 
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Mr. Harvey. Of all the queer habits that men have, I suppose 
there is no other habit they have in which they are queerer than in 
their diets. 

Mr. Brinxrry. It is not an easy nor a quick process. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Brinkley, in your prepared statement you only 
make passing reference to the soil-bank plan. 

Is your organization in general accord with the purposes of the 
soil bank? 

Mr. Brinxtey. We do not have a position directly on the soil bank. 

We had the feeling—this matter was discussed at our last annual 
meeting a year ago in 1 January at Los Angeles—that for the long pull 
we would believe that more progress couuld be made ultimately 
through a great deal more attention to sound conservation practices 
of soil and water and timber resources. 

We are not critical of the soil bank, but we simply have no policy 
directly related to the soil bank as such: We are firm advocates of 
more and better soil and water and timber conservation. 

Mr. Horven. Along with soil conservation and water conservation, 
do you not think there is much merit in the soil-bank plan and that 
an capneennnnen such as yours should take a position on it one way 
or the other? 

Mr. Brinxtry. I would not want to be critical of the policies that 
my own organization makes. I can give you my own personal belief, 
and that is in an emergency situation such as we have had with re- 
spect to this overproduction any measure which will tend to bring pro- 
duction into closer balance with demand is in the best interest of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand that, but do I understand now from 
your statement that you are neither for nor against the soil-bank 
plan? 

Mr. Brinxiry. That is, the organization has no policy with re- 
spect to the soil bank as such; only to the soil conservation aspects of 
it. 

Mr. Horven. Then you have no suggestion to offer as to how the 
present soil-bank program may be improved ? 

Mr. Brinxtey. No, sir; except that I would hope that it could be 
moved more and more in the divwetici of this long-term approach 
of soil and water conservation. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, Mr. Brinkley, you have not 
recommended in this statement to this committee that the Congress 
give the Secretary of Agriculture any more power than he already 
has; have you? 

Mr. Brinxtry. We have made no recommendation with respect 
to the soil bank as such. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Brinkley, you might have some information on the 
subject matter which I want to talk about. I am not firm on these 
figures, but I think that in about 1939 and even into the postwar pe- 
riod and up through about 1951 the farmer was receiving 51 percent 
of the consumer dollar for his products. I think now the figure is 
something like 39 percent. In other words, it seems to me there has 
been a decrease of about 12 percent. 

Mr. Brinxury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Percentagewise, that is what the farmer receives from the 
consumer dollar for his products ? 
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Mr. Brinxiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. In your opinion what are the primary things which 
constitute this decrease in the farmer’s share of the consumer dollar? 

Mr. Brinxtey. It would be very difficult to say what the primary 
factors were. A good many things enter into it, and not the least is 
this very dramatic development of the convenience foods, all of which 
— more labor and higher wage rates. 

r. Bass. Do you mean the new packaging methods, and sales 
methods? 

Mr. Brinxtry. New packages, new kinds of food, and new sales 
methods. Another factor inet bis this everlasting increase in trans- 
portation rates, and the general increase in wage rates throughout 
the entire structure of the distribution pattern. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, packaging costs and transportation rates 
enter into the picture? 

Mr. Brinxtry. Packaging costs and transportation as well as di- 
rectly the labor costs. 

Mr. Bass. All right. 

Mr. Brrnxtey. I think those would be the principal ones. 

Mr. Bass. Since you and I both would be vague if we had to define 
this, do you think it would serve a purpose for agriculture if this 
Congress should investigate this subject and go into it and see just 
exactly what has happened and why the farmers’ share of the dollar 
has disappeared, and what we can do about it? 

Mr. Brrnxtry. I think those things ought to be kept under more or 
less continuing review so that if we did nothing else we would know 
the facts. I think there has been a tendency for some segments of our 
economy to delude themselves about what is happening in this area 
or that area or another segment of the economy. 

Mr. Bass. Had you ever thought about it as involving advertising 
costs in connection with agricultural food products? 

Mr. Brrnxtey. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. You do not have any idea about what percentage of the 
price which the consumer pays is actually constituted in the advertise- 
ment of these products; do you? You have never heard that figure 
discussed ? 

Mr. Brinxtry. No; I would have no idea, but I would like to say 
this: Advertising has served an extremely useful function because it 
has been the principal method by which we have expanded the total 
consumer desire for agricultural commodities. It has been a very im- 
portant element in this competition that food is constantly in with 
respect to other types of consumer goods. 

It has helped to create desires for new products and it has been very 
much on the plus side so far as the total distribution picture of agricul- 
tural commodities is concerned. 

Mr. Bass. I previously discussed this matter with the chairman of 
our committee here, and I plan again this year to go into it further. 
I hope that perhaps this year this committee or some subcommittee 
will want to make a study of this problem because I think it is some- 
thing which would be in the interest of agriculture generally to find 
out exactly what has happened to the farmer’s share of the consumer 
dollar because we know that we are all still paying a good price for 
these commodities on the retail market. We know that the consumer 
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price has not decreased appreciably. I think it would be a good study 
and would be in the interest of agriculture to make an investigation 
of that situation. ; 

Mr. Brink ey. I agree entirely, and if I magnt make a suggestion, 
I think it might be helpful if the study could be set up on a basis so 
that it would be more or less a continuing review. In other words, as 
changes occur, it could be applied to the basic changes and we would 
know about them and know all the time precisely where the changes 
were. If one element were getting out of balance, it would be imme- 
diately spotlighted, and we would know what it was. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, sir. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Brinkley, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Brrnxitry. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the opportunity of 
being able to appear here. 

The next witnesses from whom we will hear are Mr. E. R. Caldwell 
and Mr. Ray E. Powers. 


STATEMENT OF E. R. CALDWELL, NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED BY R. E. POWERS, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION, ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Catpwetu. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. I would like to recognize Congressman Jones of 
Missouri at this time, who I understand is desirous of introducing 
Mr. Caldwell to the committee. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to 
take just a moment to introduce Mr. Caldwell, whom I have known for 
many years. In fact, we served together both in the house and the 
senate of the Missouri General Assembly. I know he is a practical 
farmer. For the past few months he has been associated with the 
Nation] Farmers’ Organization. He is here today, I believe, with Mr. 
Powers from Iowa, and I just wanted to pay my high respects and 
regards to Mr. Caldwell. I do know he is as familiar with the farm 
problems in Missouri as anyone. He is also a former member of the 
ASC committee there is Missouri and the PMA committee, as it was 
at that time. 

Tam personally very happy that he is here. 

The CHatrMAN. We are very glad to have you gentlemen with us 
today, and we shall be glad to hear your views, Mr. Powers and Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Mr. Catpweti. Thank you, Congressman Jones. I could return 
that compliment to Paul Jones, as I spent a good many years in the 
house and senate with him, and our associations have been very 
pleasant. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it has been very 
gratifying for me to sit here during the last 2 days and listen to you 
gentlemen in your discussions, and I think I can go home to Missouri 
and go to my board of directors which is from 13 different States on 
the 28th of this month and inform them that I think agriculture is in 
good hands. I say that without trying to make any flowery statement 
but as I heard the questions and the discussions here, I am sure that 
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each and every one of you Congressmen are well aware and familiar 
with the farm program. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I want to say at this time that I think I do have 
some knowledge of the farm program. While I am not an expert 
of any kind, I am simply a farmer from Missouri and I live on my 
own qetin, and operate it. I am a livestock and grain farmer, but 
more livestock than the grain. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, but only have 
a few notes which I want to talk about, and it will not take too long. 

This morning the words “crop insurance” came up quite a bit for 
discussion, and ‘I want to take this opportunity to say that that matter 
is covered in one of our resolutions of the National Farmers’ Organi- 
zation. We believe in crop insurance, and think that if admini istered 
right, it will be most help, and we feel it has been. It has been an 
experiment. We had it when we were with the old PMA. It was in 
our State office at that time. It was for the different kinds of corn, 
wheat and what was called multiple insurance. If it could be 
worked out in some way and used in times of disaster, it is my opinion 
that it will work very satisfactorily. We are firm believers in some 
sort of crop insurance. Llowever, there are several additional matters 
in which we believe as a National Farmers’ Organization. I expect 
most of you remember when our president was here last year. We 
are a new organization, Jess than 18 months old. We have 178,000 
members as of today, und located in 13 States, and we have some other 
States which have sent in memberships. 

However, we are organized in and have directors in 13 States in 
the Union as of today. We do not have a set program. We do not 
feel it is our duty nor our place to come here with any set program 
and try to promote it and try to tell you gentlemen what to do when 
you have been here many years and know the farm problems as well 
as we do. 

I happened to be on the corn and hog program when it first started, 
and all the farmers in our org: :nization are very happy with our farm 

rogram. We do not wish to see it scuttled, or done away with, and 

think I am speaking for all of the farmers. However, I do not say 
that everything I say here this evening will represent the exact opinion 
of all the 178,000 members who belong to our organization. 

The few prepared notes which I have were written by our board of 
directors and they felt the farm program should include all of the 
following objectives: 

Maintenance of adequate national reserves of essential food and 
fiber supplies to protect the American people against future emer- 
gencies. 

Preservation of the national resources of soil fertility and water 
sup plies in the interests of the Nation’s future. 

Stabilization of agricultural prices in terms of purchasing power 
at a ratio adequate “to maintain a balanced national economy and 
preserve their cornerstone of traditional American capit: lism, the 
family farm. 

I would like to stop and say just a few words about the family farm. 
I am sure I could not add to any of the feeling of this committee in 
that regard, but the family farm is gr adually leaving us, and I do 
not know how long it will be before it is going to leave us. I think it 
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is the duty of you gentlemen and the duty of all of us as farmers to 
come here and insist that you try to protect the family farm. I do 
not think it happens only in Missouri and Iowa and Illinois, but it has 
happened practically in all the places where the small family farm is 
predominant throughout the country. , 

Small farms are getting smaller, and the large farms are getting 
larger. There are lots of reasons for that, and we could spend a lot 
of time talking about it. However, the family-sized farm is one thing 
which we think needs protection. 

Weare of the opinion that there are a number of avenues of approach 
to these objectives which offer sound expectations of a successful solu- 
tion for both the near and distant future, and we are prepared to sup- 
port any intelligent program which has those attributes, and I am sure 
that this committee—when any program comes out—will have those 
attributes. 

It is to belabor the obvious to point out that the present situation in 
agriculture is the result of rapid fluctuations in recent years in the de- 
mand for the products of the land, coupled with the inherent slowness 
of the machinery of production to adjust itself to such changes. These 
factors have had an effect, however, which has been exaggerated and 
unbelievable in the administration of the governmental machinery 
which the Congress set up to deal with such situations. 

It is perhaps unprofitable to speculate on matters as subjective as 
motives, but the history of the last 4 years as written by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture leaves a strong impression on the one hand of 
collosal ignorance of the practical economies of the industry, or on the 
other hand, of a deliberate effort to discredit all farm programs 
through patent mismanagement of existing ones. 

While the national farmers’ organization has carefully avoided 
committing itself so irrevocably to any one program that it would 
destroy its ability to support any alternative that might be proposed, 
we do feel that with some basic changes in the program as it has existed 
in the past, that the principle of the ever-normal granary is the most 
practical insofar as the storable commodities are concerned. 

I would like to take a moment to talk about that. I know most of 
you gentlemen were here when they first built this storage all over the 
United States. At that time I happened to be on the Missouri PMA 
Committee, and was called to Washington and spent 19 days here. 
At that time there was a general feeling by a lot of them that it was 
unmanageable and that it could not work. There was the further 
feeling that the ever-normal granary or bin storage could not. work, and 
you gentlemen know as well as I do why there were a lot of rocks 
thrown in our way when we started that program. 

I remember when we went home and considered our bin construction 
program. Then we had 17 bin sites to build, and we had about 18 
million or 19 million bushels of corn in Missouri to store. It is m 
understanding that Iowa had 225 million bushels and Illinois had 
169 million bushels of corn to store at that time. When I returned 
and discussed this matter at length with the people in my area, they 
said it could not be done. I asked them to go out to these counties 
and select these bin sites, and make arrangements to build the bins and 
get it done. We were supposed to take this corn within a period of 
30 days, but we only had a total of 60 days to take the corn, including 
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the bin construction. I said, “It is not whether you can do anything, 
or whether you want to do it, but we have got to do it.” 

By the 20th of November—that was on the 19th of August when we 
came home—there was enough waiting for us in one county to start. 
These gentlemen went out and did the work and leased the ground. 
It was quite a job in some places, because in 76 of our counties we only 
have one bin site. However, immediately when they built those bins, 
corn jumped from 85 cents a bushel to $1.25, and we paid $1.35 
and $1.36 at that time. 

I have defended this program and the farm program many times, 
and when I left the Production Marketing Administration, or the 
ASC, as it is known now, on the 20th of April 1953, at that time 
we had cleaned out 58 of the 76 bins, and at that time it showed a 
net profit of $336,000. I know that this is not costing the Federal 
Government money like a lot of people would lead you to believe that 
it has cost. The main thing is we have a lot of men who take lots 
of corn or oats, and they never deliver. They retain it right now. I 
can think of farmers with 6 or 8 or 10 lots of products on the farm, 
but they will never deliver. They will retain that and crib it. They 
get hold of the money at 3 percent. It has helped a great deal. 

The Cuarman. Let me interrupt you. We are going to have gen- 
eral farm hearings at a later date, after the President’s agricultural 
message has been received. 

Mr. CatpwetL. I apologize for that. 

The CHamman, You don’t have to apologize. We would like to 
stick to this soil-bnk proposition. 

Mr. Catpwrti. The Congress should fix as a matter of national 
policy a reasonable level in terms of a percentage of average domestic 
consumption, plus normal export demand of reserve supply of each 
essential agricultural commodity which it should be desirable to main- 
tain against a future day of need. In this connection it is obvious that 
a detailed system of management of these reserves should be prescribed 
on a mandatory basis to prevent the manipulation of these reserves in 
a manner to affect the markets in a way adverse to the interest of the 
producer. 

The level of support should be raised to 100 percent of parity. 
When we appeared here before that was one of the main things. We 
wondered why the farmer’s dollar wasn’t worth the same as anyone 
else’s. 

The heart of any program designed to bring production in line with 
demand is the extent of compliance which the program will attract. 
The essential function of the support level is to obtain compliance. 
In fact, it is the only effective incentive available to obtain compliance. 
The theory of flexible supports has obtained the adherence of many 
intelligent people who have just not examined the facts closely enough 
to realize that its premise is as false as a crepe rubber bosom, and that 
it would be equally disappointing. It is our position that an incentive 
support at a level providing economic stability of a reasonable degree 
will obtain effective compliance and thereby solve the major difficulties. 

The base acreage for production allotments should be shifted from a 
historical average to a good land-use basis. In this connection the 
land capability survey of the United States Soil Conservation Service 
should be expedited on a crash schedule to provide the necessary tech- 
nical data for this change. It has been unfortunately true that the 
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present system of crop allotments has tended to perpetuate the de- 
struction of our soils and to penalize the better farmer. 

Mr. Poage. The same question came up in my mind this morning. 
Do you propose to put allotments on a land-use basis? 

Mr. Caupwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Who will make the determination as to what my farm 
is good for and what Mr. Hoeven’s farm is good for?’ Who will decide 
that ? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I think really that is the farmer’s decision to make. 

Mr. Poace. Maybe it is the farmer’s decision to make, but he can 
break any program in the world. If you have a program that the 
farmers don’t believe in and cannot see, cannot see anything except 
somebody’s arbitrary decision, I don’t care how good it is, the farmer 
will not accept it unless it pleases him. 

Mr. Catpwe.. I think that is right, but it has been my experience 
on the county committee, and we had that with our soil bank, and we 
knew the farmers pretty well and sent one of our men out and he looked 
over this farm, and he had 5, 6, or 7 acres, he wanted to put that in the 
soil bank, it was not much trouble to show him that that was not the 
intent of the soil bank, that he wasn’t supposed to put that piece of 
land in. It wouldn't use anything, anyway. 

Mr. Poage. You might show him it was not profitable but you 
couldn't convince him that his land was not as good as his neighbor’s 
unless you use some formula such as the production of the last 3 years 
or production over the last 10 years or the tax basis or something else 
over which you did not have control. Otherwise he would say you 
are a thief and you had been bought out and somebody had paid you 
off. 

I know enough about farmers to know that. I moved to town a 
long time ago but I know farmers haven’t changed that much since 
I lived on the farm. It is that way in your community, too. 

Mr. Catpwett. I will agree with you on that. Yet when orders 
come from our State office back down to the county level, our county 
average of corn was 36 bushels. We are all of the opinion that per- 
haps it should be 65 or 70. 

But we called the township committeemen in, and you are probably 
familiar with the township committee. They were to set that average 
of this farm. 

They said at the same time “We had instructions that when you 
wind up you canont go over the 36-bushel average,” so I don’t know 
they had much to say about setting the average. They had the top 
ceiling to go by. They could set one man at 10 bushels and another 
at 45, but ‘they had to wind up with that 36-bushel average to the 
county. 

Mr. Poace. Aren’t you asking us to adopt a program that doesn’t 
even have that 36 bushels? You have nobody at all to place re- 
sponsibility on but the township committee. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t believe you would get anybody to serve on the 
eommittee in my part of the country. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. We get them to serve on there but they get a lot of 
criticism they don’t deserve. The State committee passes it to the 
county committee and the county committee to the township commit- 
tee. However, they have the right to appeal. 
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We urge the establishment of a mandatory formula for the estab- 
lishment of cross-compliance with regard to those crops which are 
interchangeably competitive with price-supported crops in surplus 
supply. An example of the need is the fact that the present feed 
grain surplus is more than created by the raising of feed sorghums on 

iverted acres, and has largely contributed to the demoralization of 
livestock markets. 

I am not the only one who brought that up. The Secretary brought 
it up yesterday and it has been brought up 2 or 3 times this morning. 
That was one of the debatable things among our board of directors. 

Then the question was asked by some committeeman this morning— 
“Would you want to take corn off as one of the basic commodities?” 
This certainly would not be for taking corn out. We realize if you 
regulate one you have to regulate the other. 

We further recommend that producers be allowed to carry over 
underplanted acres in a reasonable percentage of their allotment from 
one year to the next in the interest of orderly rotation and field size 
requirements, without being penalized therefor. One of the major 
annoyances of the crop control system has been that it just never did 
come out right for the farmer as to field size. 

If a man had a 40-acre field and he had a 50-acre allotment. for 
wheat, that he could plant that 40-acre field and carry that 10-acre 
field over. 

It is a small thing but many of the farmers have advanced the idea, 
those I visited with. 

While we are not recommending any specific action, we think the 
committee should make a study of the possibility of financing that 
portion of the support program required by production in excess 
of previously referred to national reserve levels by the taxation of 
noncompliance production. 

We recommend the continuance of the soil bank program as an 
auxiliary of a sound production control plan for the purpose of bring- 
ing surpluses in excess of national reserves under control. 

I am of the opinion we have always had soil bank ever since we 
have had a farm program. It has been brought out that we should 
reserve the soil, and we get back to this: I heard the chairman talk 
about pasture improvement. In the States I am familiar with they 
have matched money up to $50 an acre on pasture improvement and 
are paid for plowing under green manure and making the land bet- 
ter. We have had a soil bank all the time and soil bank is a glorified 
name for something we have had all the time. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Powers, have you any remarks you want to add? 

Mr. Powers. Mr. Chairman-——— 

Mr. Horven. May I say that Mr. Roy E. Powers is a director of 
the National Farmers Organization in Iowa, and although he doesn’t 
live in my congressional district, I want to welcome him as a fellow 
Towan. 

The Coarman. We are glad to have you, Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Powrrs. Mr. Cooley, I am in the Sixth District, and I live close 
to the Eighth District from where Mr. Hoeven comes. 

og Caldwell has covered everything I wanted to bring out. quite 
well. 
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I do have the privilege, I imagine you can call it, of living in the 
great drought area in lowa, something you fellows have experienced 
for many years. 

This soil bank I would say would not have been effective at all 
in my area had it not been for total loss of the bean and corn crop. 

The acreage we were allowed to plant, the size farm we have, is too 
large for the acreage we are allowed now. 

Up until the time of the total drought there weren’t 40 percent of 
the farmers in my area in the soil bank. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Powers. Up until the time of the drought there weren’t 40 per- 
cent of us in my county signed up on corn acreage. 

The Cuarrman,. Of the total farms? 

Mr. Powers. That is right. 

The CHaimman. I don’t think they had over 40 percent, anyway. 

Mr. Jenninas. Of participation. 

Mr. Powers. Participation, sir. We had 98 percent after the 
drought. It was used as a grand crop insurance. 

Mr. Bass. 90 percent of your farmers signed up with the soil 
bank ¢ 

Mr. Powers. Not to start with. 

Mr. Bass. Eventually 98 percent of the farmers in your county 
did sign up with the soil bank ? 

Mr. Powers. After the drought. 

an a ; 

The CHatrman. It provided insurance and it was a lifesaver for 
the farmers. 

Mr. Poacr. On what basis were your farmers paid? Were they 
paid 60 percent of the estimated yield or 60 percent of the historic 
yield of their corn crops? 

Mr. Powers. To be truthful with you I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Poage. I think you know pretty well if you will think it 
through. Did you get 20, 30, or 40 dollars an acre? 

Mr. Powers. About $43 an acre. 

Mr. Poace. The people in the Southwest who suffered from the 
drought were given $4 an acre flat across the board. You got paid 
on your history of that corn, did you not? That is right, is it not? 

Of course, you got paid on your history. But if you happened to 
be down in cotton or wheat country in the Southwest where they 
have had drought for a long time you got paid on an estimated yield 
of this year’s crop which was practic ally zero, and out of the great 
generosity of the heart of the De ‘partment of Agriculture they gave 
everybody $4 and said “We will give you $4 for that crop this year,’ 
so that is what they paid. You got S43, 

Mr, Caupwetw. They would have made what those township com- 
mitteemen said the average was. 

Mr. Poace. Based on historical production. They didn’t base ours 
on historic production. 

The CHarrMAN. They based it on estimated yield. After the 
drought destroyed everything it yielded nothing and they got nothing. 

You realize that the 1957 program indicates ‘they will have a cutoff 
date, say March 1 or March 15. 

If it hits you after that date you are out of luck. 


&7258—57—_—-10 
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I don’t know whether or not you were here but I discussed it here 
earlier. You are in a unique situation because of the disease and 
everything we have had in our tobacco. 

Last year many of our farmers were saved by the same proposition. 
Now if we are hit after March 1 we have no way of being saved at all. 

Mr. Bass. They refused to include tobacco damaged by hail. 

Mr. Poacr. They put in an estimated yield which was zero. 

Mr. Bass. I am talking about the basis of what the crop would 
have brought before it was damaged by hail. 

Mr. Poace. You had tobacco and I had cotton and somebody else 
peanuts. You got estimated yields. You had to have corn to get 
the benefit of historical production. 

Mr. Powers. Soil bank this year worked as good crop insurance 
for us in the disaster. 

The Cuarrman. You would like to have it the same way next year? 

Mr. Powers. No; I don’t think it was started for that, but I feel 
we need some type of crop insurance. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We have Mr. John Baker here. 

Is there anyone representing the National Wildlife Federation? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The CuarrMaAn. We will start tomorrow morning with Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Newsom. 

We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Committee adjourned at 3:35 p. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. W. R. Poage (acting chairman) 
presiding. 
Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. John Baker, I believe, was scheduled as the first witness. 
We shall be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. You may proceed, please, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, for 
the record, I am John A. Baker, coordinator of legislative services, 
National Farmers Union. 

The Farmers Union considers it a pleasure and a challenge as well 
as an inspiration to be invited to appear before your conscientious 
and hard-working committee to discuss matters of vital importance 
to the economic welfare of America’s family farmers. 

I am privileged to bring to you these comments and suggestions of 
President James G. Patton of National Farmers Union. 

We had hoped today, Mr. Chairman, to welcome the new members 
to your committee. However, I understand they have not yet been 
appointed. If they were here, we would like to say to the new mem- 
bers in your presence: “You new members of the House Agriculture 
Committee have joined a lasting institution of fine traditions of serv- 
ice to family farming in the framework of the general public interest. 
The honor you have accepted is exceeded only by the heavy responsi- 
bilities you have taken on to contribute your part in the future to 
maintain the distinguished record in the public service that has 
marked the work of this committee.” 

We are gratified to know that the continuity of committee stand- 
ards is insured by the return of so many farmers’ good friends of 
long and faithful service on this committee. We know that our high 
opinion of you and your pride in the past record will be matched by 
your continued sincere efforts to help farmers attain their legitimate 
oe in whatever ways Federal legislation can help them to 

0 so. 

We understand you wish us today to confine our testimony to sug- 

gested improvements that we feel should be made in the operation of 
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the conservation and acreage reserves of the soil bank. As continuing 
members of the committee know, the law as enacted last year does 
not coincide entirely with our original recommendations. 

As you will remember, then we recommended adoption of a compre- 
hensive combined conservation acreage reserve, not the wheezing two- 
valve model now in existence. We still feel that a comprehensive 
consolidated program rather than the existing two-way operation 
would be most effective for farmers and more understandable to the 
general public. However, we recognize that the division into two parts 
of the conservation acreage reserve is now established under existing 
law as an operating program. 

The acreage reserve, while it provides relatively adequate supply 
adjustment, applies to only the six basic commodities and one of them, 
peanuts, has been omitted by the Department. So for 1957 the acre- 
age reserve is available to only 5 out of nearly 300 crops, and almost 
completely disregards conservation values. 

The conservation reserve, while it covers all crops except grazing 
land, and includes conservation values, does not adetyantely provide 
for supply adjustment for any crop. 

Moreover, administration operating regulations and practices used 
in 1956 under the legislation have not come up to our expectations. 

However, we shall not at this time belabor the record with a listing 
and discussion of all the various weaknesses we observed in operation 
of the conservation and acreage reserves in 1956. Rather, it is our 
desire to make this a forward-looking statement with the. emphasis 
upon improvements, we feel, must be made in the existing programs 
for application in 1957 and later years. 

Attached as appendix A to this statement is a legislative analysis 
memorandum that states in considerable detail our thinking on the 
functions, nature, justification, and need for a fully adequate conserva- 
tion acreage reserve. I shall not impose upon the time of the com- 
mittee to read that document, but request that it be inserted in the 
record at the end of my oral statement. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it will be done. 

Mr. Baxer. I shall now present a brief summary of the specific 
suggestions we have for your consideration. 

irst, Farmers Union is in full support of the general idea of a 
workable voluntary conservation acreage reserve as an essential part 
of the needed comprehensive family-farm-income improvement and 
protection program. We believe that a conservation acreage reserve 
program, Satietety designed in legislation, faithfully and effectively 
administered, would perform a useful function, along with marketing 
premium payments, market sharing and quotas, marketing agreements 
and orders and acreage allotments, to facilitate farmers’ efforts to 
keep market supplies of farm commodities on reasonable balance with 
augmented market demand. 

Attached to this statement is a brief legislative analysis memo- 
randum stating our views concerning the need of farmers and the 
general public for enactment and use of these farm supply-adjustment 
devices. I request that appendix B of my statement be inserted in 
your record of these hearings, following appendix A which you have 
previously approved for insertion. 7 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it will be done. 
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Mr. Baxer. Briefly, it is our feeling that it makes no practical 
sense for farmers’ time and resources to be used up in the production 
of commodities for which the expressed demand by society is not 
sufficient to encourage the payment to farmers of a parity of income 
for their productive effort. 

Research economists tell us that a 1 percent domestic market over- 
supply of farm food products can have a depressing effect upon prices 
received by farmers of as much as 6, 7, or even 10 percent. When that 
is true, the privilege and need of farmers to use supply-adjustment 
devices is vital. 

We look on the conservation and acreage reserves as part of a com- 
prehensive family farm income improvement program, as an essential 
program to enable farmers to work together to dampen down the great 
productive thrust of the American farm plant deriving from our 
explosive farm technology and the competitive structure of farming. 

Our suggestions for major improvements needed in the existing 
conservation and acreage reserves are as follows: 

1. Any farm crop where the supply tends seriously to outrun de- 
mand at fair prices to farmers should be made eligible for participa- 
tion in the acreage reserve. Under current conditions this would aid 
many crops in addition to the six basics now covered. There isa great 
need to inaugurate acreage allotments for and extend acreage reserve 
eligibility with full adequate per acre payments to (a) corn outside 
the so-called seenamamen area; (6) to the other feed grains—grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, and rye; and (¢) to soybeans, flaxseed, and 
similar crops. All research reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges on the statistical analysis 
of corn prices clearly indicate that the so-called corn problem cannot 
be adequately solved for corn producers nor fairly to other farmers 
by treating with corn in the commercial area in splendid isolation. 
We suggest that Congress seriously consider legislation directing the 
inauguration of a 1957 acreage reserve program for peanuts. _ 

2. Requirements for conservational treatment and preservation of 
reserved land should be applied to acreage reserve as well as conserva- 
tion reserve. Farmers Union cannot justify allowing many millions 
of acres of our Nation’s best farmland to be exposed to the elements 
without protective treatment and cover. 

Mr. Poace, May I ask you right there the question which I asked 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Baker. Surely. 

Mr. Poace. What would you suggest should be done to take land in 
the Southwest ? 

Now, you were more careful in your statement than the gentleman 
was yesterday. You said this land should not be exposed to the 
elements without proper treatment. He suggested that it had to have 
a conservation crop on it, but I do not know of any conservation crop 
which we could plant. 

Mr. Baxer. No; and if planted, would it come up? 

Mr. Poacr. I know of some mechanical practices that could be 
engaged in with respect to it. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, if it is workable. However, someone even de- 
stroyed my faith last week in whether another thing was as good as 
it was quite a few years ago. 
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Mr. Hix. Well, nothing is anymore. If the drought keeps up and 
if you list it crosswise the way the wind blows, when it is filled up and 
if you keep the land flat, it will blow away and that is one of the 
troubles. 

When the furrows are filled level by the wind the land goes on down 
toward Texas and Oklahoma from Colorado. 

Mr. Baxer. I was in your State last week and 2 or 3 people were 
talking about this problem that you have just mentioned. The diffi- 
culty, Mr. Poage, in that area is that it has had 7 years of drought 
and finding anything of a conservation nature that will help hold it 
in place isa awahien: 

r. Poace. That is the question, and that is what I was trying 
to get an answer to yesterday when these people told us we ought to 
plant this cover crop. I want them to tell us what we can plant and 
not speculate about it. 

I wanted to know what we could do in order to be able to plant this 
crop. However, these experts from Illinois and other places where 
they get rain tell us how we should farm but their farming methods 
are what ruined our country. 

They came to our country and applied Illinois farming methods to 
that western country, and that is what ruined the country. 

Mr. Hit. If the gentleman will yield, they brought the same thing 
to our area, and I know what I am talking about. They brought 
corn seed from Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois and then tried to make it 
grow in eastern Colorado, if you can imagine that. 

Mr. Baker. Your theme is the basic thesis of a long book written by 
a rural socialogist in Montana for the university called the Great 
Plains in Transition. His theme is the thing that was wrong and has 
been wrong all these years in the Great Plains and in the drought 
areas. He says that we have been trying to apply humid area institu- 
tions, law and technology to an area where it will not work. 

Mr. Poace. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Baxer. I might say that the gentleman spoke very highly in 
his book of the national president of the Farmers Union, as being at 
least one national leader that understood the situation, and if he 
could have heard what you two gentlemen just said, he should have 
included you in that book. 

Mr. Hix. It would not have cost him any publicity to have done 
that, either. 

Mr. Poacr. You may proceed, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. Payments per acre under the acreage reserve should 
be raised to a more realistic figure that will more surely encourage 
widespread voluntary participation among farmers. We are con- 
vinced that the per-unit and per-acre payments now in effect for the 
1957 acreage reserve are too low to cover the usual overhead labor and 
capital costs and foregone cash income involved in placing acres 
into the reserve. 

Placing these payments too low discourages widespread participa- 
tion and thus fails to attain the purposes of the program. This situa- 
tion is even more severe for some crops than others. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Baker, I wonder if you would comment on what 
Mr. Gehlback suggested here yesterday, which I thought made a great 
deal of sense when he pointed out that we should not make these acre- 
age-reserve payments high because we ought to try to bring into the 
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acreage reserve, as well as the conservation reserve, the least productive 
acres, ‘rather than the most productive acres. That is contrary to the 
views often expressed. 

What is your view on that? You heard his statement. What do 
you think about that philosophy? It appealed to me, but I am not 
sure that I have thought it through as I should. 

Mr. Baker. This is a case where neither black nor white is correct, 
in my opinion, Mr. Poage. One of the many purposes of the con- 
servation and acreage reserves, as combined, is to dampen down the 
very strong tendency of total farm production in the United States 
to outrun population i increases and increase in per capita or per person 
demand. The ability to dampen down that productive thrust of 
American farms requires in our opinion taking out some higher pro- 
ductive acres as well as the lower productive acres. 

Mr. Poace. How many acres do you think should be taken out of 
production which are now planted on American farms? 

Mr. Baker. We do not have a specific figure. 

The American Farm Economics Association last week made an 
estimate that looked reasonable to me of 90 million acres. 

Mr. Poage. That was 90 million acres? That is about 20 percent 
of the cultivated land, or better than 20 percent of it; is it not? 

In other words, it is around 22 percent; is it not? 

Mr. Baker. His estimate was based not only on the percentage cut 
in production that was needed for the year immediately ahead, but 
was adjusted for the fact that just cutting down on acres, the acreage 
yield, by increasing technology on the remaining acres will rise so that 
the actual cut in acres has to be larger than the percentage cut which 
you want in production. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that. I do not suppose a 2-percent cut 
in acres would give you more than a 10-percent cut in production; 
would it? 

Mr. Baker. I think the figure is 6 percent. 

Mr. Poaer. He figures on the less-productive acres being taken out; 
does he not ? 

Mr. Baxer. To a large extent, but the further you go toward taking 
out the unproductive acres instead of the highly productive acres, the 
higher the percentage of total acres which you have to take out. 

Mr. Poace. If you took out the first 90 million acres, it would be 
about 6 percent effective, but when you take out the next 9 million 
acres, it would have a tremendous effect, and would go far above that 
percentage; would it not? 

Mr. Baxer. The added problem is the one that Mr. Grant mentioned 

esterday. There are parts of the country where 90 percent of the 
and is what possibly Mr. Hoeven would call unproductive, marginal 
land, and if you restrict your conservation acreage reserves just to the 
unproductive land, you might remove whole communities or maybe 
even whole counties in my ‘home district, or yours or Mr. Jennings,’ 
and not have any conser vation reserve in Mr. Hoeven’s district at all. 

So, if you are going to have a program that will continue to have 
the long-range support that is necessary to keep it in operation, I do 
not know that you want it to become regionalized to the extent even 
that the Secretary testified that the conservation reserve already is. 

The only places you have it is in the Southwest and Southeast. 
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Mr. Poaar. Yes, but by the same token the Secretary’s testimony 
showed that the acreage reserve was even more regionalized in 
exactly the reverse situation from the conservation reserve. 

The acreage reserve was regionalized in about 4 or 5 States; was it 
not ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. And it was high-priced land that was taken out. 

Do you think we should pay an average of $43 an acre to take land 
out of production ¢ 

Mr. Baxrr. The average that should be paid is the average that is 
necessary to get the amount of reduction in total output that the situa- 
tion calls for. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. And I am not justifying the way that the 1956 acreage 
reserve was carried out. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, the acreage reserve was carried out in a way 
that it offered a high price in certain States such as the Corn Belt, but 
when it got down in our Southwest country, they offered us $4 an 
acre, and we put a lot of land in the soil bank at $4 an acre. It was 
$4 more than nothing, but it lacked a lot of being the $48 an acre which 
they paid in Iowa. 

Do you see any justification for paying $43 in Iowa and $4 an 
acre in eastern Colorado? 

Mr. Baker. Not the least bit, and that is not our recommendation. 
As a matter of fact, we would recommend that the $4 be increased by a 
higher percentage than the $43 be increased. 

Mr. Poaae. I certainly would, too. 

Mr. Baxer. That, Mr. Chairman, is the import of the next sentence 
in that same paragraph. ‘The situation described is a great deal more 
satisfactory for some crops than others, and particularly peanuts and 
tobacco. It is just almost unbelievable as to the variation in the way 
these rates were set for the commodities covered. They vary all over 
the lot from 27 percent, I think, which you brought out for peanuts, to 
60 percent for some other crop. 

Mr. Poace. For corn and wheat, but it did not apply to wheat in 
the Southwest because our payments were made on the estimated yield 
of the wheat crop which meant they give us $4 and $6 an acre. 

Mr. Baxerr. There are two things involved in this payment per 
bushel or per acre on these payments. One isif you are going to havea 
voluntary program, how large does the pay ment have to be to get the 
reduction that you want, and the other is that the folks who cooperate 
in the program have to have some income while they are cooperating 
in it. 

Mr. Poser. I agree with all that, but if you are taking marginal 
land out, and paying a man $15 an acre for it, and if that is more 
than he has been making off it, he is in better shape than if you take 
his corn land out on which he has been making $60 and paying him $43. 

Mr. Baker. The main point is not confined entirely to what you call 
marginal land, because, No. 1, you cannot get the cuts in production 

that you need if you confine it to marginal land. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. 

Mr. Baxrr. And if you take a whole lot, you are taking a whole lot 
higher percentage of it in one geographic area than in another geo- 
graphic area. 
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Mr. Arspert. You are completely changing the economy of some 
sections of the country, because you are 1 not going to keep the people 
down there. I do not care whether they are getting the money or not, 
if they are not there producing on the land, you are not going to be 
able to keep them there. 

Mr. Baxer. As Mr. Grant pointed out yesterday or, I believe, it 
was Monday, you might be wiping out complete rural ‘communities. 

Mr. Atperr. Some of them might be in my district. 

Mr. Baker. Well, your distr ict is a very fine district, Mr. Albert, 
and you have a lot of farmers’ union members in it, and they do not 
think of being submarginal in this sense, but something is running 
them off and they cannot afford to stay. 

Mr. Hix. It is one thing to take land out in a State like Iowa where 
it is all good cropland, and it is quite a different proposition to take 
it out in eastern Colorado and the Panhandle of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Now, on your soil-conservation program your acreage-control part 
of it got such a late start until it was impossible to make it work in that 
dry land and about all you can get in Colorado to come under this soil- 
bank program is wheat land. 

Those wheat farmers are in such terrible economic condition because 
of the continued drought that anything we did would be more or less 
of a relief program, and that is exactly what you have to say it 
amounted to in the high plain drought area. I do not care what you 
apply to it in name, but it means that we were using it as a relief 
program and, cert tainly, it did a wonderful lot of good, because I know 
counties in Colorado that would have been depopulated almost com- 
pletely if we had not done something last year. 

In spite of all the errors that have been made in its administration, 
and certainly there were some, it did a world of good, and if the 
weather is changing, the situation is going to be eased up, and this 
program helped ease it up. 

If the weather is going to continue bad, which I am hoping and 
praying does not happen, there is no program going to solve all the 
difficulties in the high plains area until the Lord comes along and gives 
us another old-fashioned winter with some snow, which we cert: uinly 
are not getting this winter up to now. 

I hope it starts after the President is inaugurated. 

Mr. Apert. Mr. Chairman, do you not agree if we take only the 
less productive land out of production, we are going to bring about 
an undue burden on the fine land of this country which we also need 
to conserve? It seems to me that this should be done across the board. 
I think all land should participate in the soil bank, including our 
best land, because we need to conserve it also, and we need to cut down 
production. 

Mr. Poacr. If you are talking about conservation reserve, there is 
some conservation reserve in it. 

Mr. Atpert. There is acreage reserve also, 

Mr. Poacr. But there is none on this acreage reserve. 

Mr. Arpert. I am talking about acreage reserve. 

Mr. Poacr. There is no conservation effect in acreage reserve. 

Mr. Avzert. But there is a conservation effect to the extent that you 
do not plant it in soil-depleting basic crops. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Poage, we are recommending that there should be— 
and the Secretary now has authority to do it if he wanted to—author- 
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ity to have conservation treatment of acreage reserve as well as con- 
servation reserve. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; I note you recommended that the acreage reserve 
should be included, and I questioned you about that as to what we 
can do. I recognize that you recommend that there should be some 
conservation treatment on the acreage reserve as well as on the con- 
servation reserve. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr: Baxer. 4. The 1959 expiration date of the acreage reserve leg- 
islation should be eliminated and the legislation be established as a 
permanent feature of our national family farm income improvement 
program—either as a separate supplement, as now, to the conservation 
reserve or consolidated with it in the manner originally contemplated 
in the Polk-Johnson-Knutson bills introduced several years ago and 
supported by Farmers’ Union, that were forerunners of the now 
enacted program. 

5. National average payment per acre under the conservation 
reserve should be substantially raised above the current limit of $10 
per acre, and graduated larger payments be provided for better grades 
of land so that superior farmland as well as the lower producing land 
grades will be attracted into the program. 

Under the existing program, only the poorest grades of land will 
be placed into the reserve. This means that the current operation 
will not make much of a contribution to the major purpose of adjust- 
ing supply for which we conceive the program to be designed. 

6. Pasture and grazing land should be made eligible for participa- 
tion in the conservation reserve. As is well known, growing forage 
ean be adequately substituted for feed grains for cattle and dairy 
nutrition. Exclusion of pasture and grazing land from operation 
of the program leaves a gapping loophole in the program that is a 
serious weakness from the standpoint of the producers of feed grains 
and livestock. 

Mr. Arzert. You know, we passed an amendment like that last year 
in the House, but it was knocked out in the Senate. The fact of the 
matter is that in Oklahoma some of the county farm bureaus and soil- 
conservation district representatives and cattlegrowers have petitioned 
me repeatedly to try to get some kind of conservation or acreage- 
reserve program applicable to cattle. 

They feel that they are not helped through the application of this 
program. 

Do you have any practical suggestion as to how this might be done 
in light of the Department’s attitude on this subject ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Albert, the question you asked is like a lot of these 
questions. The Department could do this. In fact, this entire pro- 

ram could have been carried out with preexisting laws before the 

arm Act of 1956 was enacted. That is not entirely the question that 
we are discussing, which is whether it could or could not be done. 
The point is that they are not doingi t, and it is not being done under 
existing legislation, and the only solution that we can see is legislation 
which says “Thou shalt do it.” 

Mr. Axtserr. However, the answer to that is you cannot get such 
legislation if the Department is against it. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe we can get such legislation without stepping on 
the toes of anyone. The Department has, of course, taken the position 
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that they do not want the Albert amendment. I supported the Albert 
amendment, and I thought it was sound, but we are living with a situ- 
ation where the Department says they do not want to include grazing 
land in the soil bank. 

I think most of us recognize that there is a desperate situation, at 
least in a large part of the United States and particularly in most of 
the grazing areas, where we do not have turf on the land, and where 
5, 8, “and 10 years of drought has depleted the turf, and we simply do 
not have the grass there. We still will not have very much grass on 
that land, even with rain. Yet, the farmer and the stockman is under 
an irresistible economic pressure to put stock on that land as soon 
as it rains because it is the only way in the world he can make any- 
thing on it. You do not make any thing off a pasture simply by riding 
over it and looking at it; you have got to have some livestock on it. 
His bank insists that he get something on it. His other creditors in- 
sist he get something on it. 

However, if he puts ¢ anything on it for the first 2 or 3 years, we know 
it simply destroys what little grass there is there, and quite likely 
makes permanent the present unhappy situation that he has, because 
brush and weeds will come up and grow instead of grass. 

We have seen that happen in many parts of the world. We are on 
the verge of letting it happen over a Nceee area of western America 
today. 

The Department says, however, it is unsound from their standpoint 
to include this in the soil bank. However, can we not attack that 
specific problem with separate legislation, and cannot we hope that 

the Department will go along w ith us on that ? 

I did not understand that Mr. Benson has said he would not give us 
any support in such a program as that. 

Mr. Atzert. No; and I did not mean that. 

Mr. Poace. I know you did not say it. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was under the impression that this Great Plains 
program, which the gentleman supported, and which is the law, would 
assist in doing the very thing the gentleman is proposing. 

Mr. Poace. It will; but ‘the Great Plains program as a program 
is limited in its geographic scope. It does not cover anything like 
the entire area at all. Only a part of this drought has been on the 
Great Plains. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then, we had better extend it. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Surely; I “will yield. 

Mr. Dixon. F ollowing your fine statement there, it just occurs to 
me that this problem of the cattle industry, and especially in the 
drought areas where some of the areas are not benefited by that Great 
Plains program or anything else, yet, should be the subject of very 
careful study. 

I spoke for Mr. Albert’s motion last year, and his bill, and I heartily 
believed in it. 

If we cannot get it in the soil bank, Mr. Chairman, have you not 
some plan where we can attack that problem now? That, I am sure, is 
more serious than anything we have been talking about. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir; I think we can, and I think we should attack it 
separately, and it is my purpose to try to do so. 
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Mr. Dixon. Are you going to call a meeting on it soon ? ; : 

Mr. Poacer. I will call a meeting as soon as our subcommittee 1s 
organized ; yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huu. The idea I had was this: I think we are going to have to 
do what I said before you can ever get the Department to change its 
attitude. I, for one, went along with the gentleman from Oklahoma 
last year. When you say “grazing lands,” we must classify this land. 
I found in the operations of the Farmers Home Act, we get into trouble 
on our loans because we do not have the farmers in the area classified, 
as far as their soil is concerned, and no program in my opinion will 
succeed unless that is done, and particularly it will not succeed in a 
general plan here for soil conservation. 

I am not so certain about the acreage-control part. I think, frankly, 
I go along with Mr. Baker to the effect that we should soon forget the 
aerey. cenny program and get down to the conservation aspects 
of it. 

Would it not be a smart thing for this committee to have the sub- 
committee begin now to offer Siiitation which would classify our 
grazing lands in these areas? The grazing lands in eastern Oklahoma 
are one thing, the grazing lands on the irrigated section where I live 
are another, the grazing problems up in the Forest Service in the foot- 
hills is another problem, and the grazing problems in the high areas 
of the Rocky Mountains is another problem, and you face a series of 
difficulties which the Department of Agriculture cannot control. 

I supported Mr. Albert’s proposition as an individual. I said “Why 
can’t we do that?” They immediately brought up the impossibility 
of administering it. However, unless we as a committee work out a 
plan where the land can be properly classified as grazing land, they 
are always going to complain that it cannot be administered. I have 
no argument with them, but if we classify the land under a soil-conser- 
vation program which you and I are talking about, you can imme- 
diately proceed with the conservation program with reasonableness 
and soundness, in my personal opinion. 

Mr. Baxer. This business of difficult administration is just a buga- 
boo in my opinion. 

Mr. Hirt. It is not a bugaboo if you go over the various types of 
grazing lands. You cannot put Mississippi grazing land in the same 
class with the grazing land in our valley. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Hill, you have already got in either the conserva- 
tion reserve or the acreage reserve millions of acres of land that will 
have grass growing on it, and if you would administer the land that 
has the grass growing one it, that has already been set aside in one or 
the other of these reserves. I do not know why you could not take some 
of Mr. Albert’s and Mr. Dixon’s grazing lands and say, “that is in the 
reserve too.” 

Mr. Hix. However, it would take a different program in the valleys 
and in the mountainous areas of Mr. Dixon’s area than the type of 
program you are going to have for Mr. Albert in the high areas. 

Mr. Baxer. How is that different, though, from an acre of land 
that was taken out of wheat and put into the conservation reserve? 
It has some grass planted on it. 

Mr. Hix. There is no relation at all, because the land I am talking 
about never should have been plowed up in the beginning, and what we 
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are working on is land that should not have been plowed up. In 
other words, we should very carefully see that it is not plowed up 
again. That is our job. That is our job. 

That is the kind of land I am talking about. 

Mr. Baxer. The problem in administration, if I understand what 
you are talking about, is that they do not know how they can keep 
cows off it without having a cow quota. 

Mr. Hix. They do not know how they can keep the man from 
plowing it up next year and planting it to wheat if wheat should 
rise in price. I know that is what will happen in eastern Oklahoma. 
How are you going to keep a farmer from putting 300 acres of my 
dry land back into wheat the minute wheat does up in price, and the 
weather changes, and all controls are taken off? 

Mr. Baxer. This problem does not differ at all from how you are 
going to keep the fellow from plowing up the one that he has planted 
grass on, and on which he has been receiving conservation reserve 
payments? There is no difference between preexisting pastureland 
and potential land which has grass on it. 

They are both just an acre of land with grass on it. 

Mr. Hitt. There is a difference in administration. You know that 
as well as I do. How are you going to administer it? You have many 
legal technical difficulties involved. 

Mr. Baxer. The same way that you are administering the land 
which is now being set up. 

Mr. Hit. You see, you are like the other witnesses. You tell us 
what to do, but when we get to thinking about it, then we find we 
cannot do it at all. 

Of course, it happened in Colorado, and I think our chairman is 
guilty in putting some of this land back into the hands of the Federal 
yovernment, of which I am proud. 

Tf they will sell this land back to the farmers, they will pasture it, 
but when wheat goes up in price they will want to plow it up and 
plant it to wheat. 

Can you tell me how we can take care of a piece of land like that? 
Our lawyers tell us there is no way in the world to keep farmers from 
plowing up that land and putting it in wheat in Colorado. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest that I have asked for an hour’s time 
tomorrow to discuss this drought situation. I do not expect to take 
the hour and I would be glad to have any of my colleagues on the 
committee who are interested in it present and make any contribution 
which they desire to make. 

Mr. Dixon. What time, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poace. Immediately after the disposition of all other business 
on the Speaker’s desk and subject to the special orders that may be 
ahead of it. 

Mr. Hix. If you are going to yield to us, we will join you. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, we are not particularly wedded to any 
specific device for solving this problem. The main thing that the 
Farmers Union is interested in is whatever device or legislative 
method that is necessary to solve this problem that the Albert amend- 
ment was designed to solved. We do not care whether it is called 
the Albert amendment or whether you would add it to the acreage 
reserve or conservation reserve or set up some kind of new reserve, 
or expand the Great Plains conservation program. 
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Mr. Hitt. Would you support a program like this even thought 
the Farm Bureau were for it? 

Mr. Baker. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Hitt. No fooling? 

Mr. Baxer. Certainly. 

Mr. Hitt. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Baxer. We assume that the Farm Bureau does not oppose 
things because we are for them, and certainly we do not oppose things 
the are for just because they are for them. 

Mr, Hitt. You are sure of that last statement ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Let us have the witness continue with his prepared 
statement. I believe he was down to paragraph No. 5. 

Mr. Hut. I believe he had covered 5 and 6, I think we are ready 
for No. 7. 

Mr. Baxer. Nonfarming land shouuld be strictly excluded from 
participation in the conservation and acreage-reserve programs. 
Where large areas of land that has not recently been used for farm 
production is allowed to qualify for reserve and conservation pay- 
ments, this gives the whole program a black eye. Even more se- 
riously the diversion of conservation and acreage reserve appropria- 
tions to such purposes reduces the volume of funds available to fur- 
ther the basic purpose of the program; that is, to dampen down 
total farm output. 

Now, I do not have any documentary evidence on that point, Mr. 
Chairman, but there is an awful lot of smoke. Whether this is just 
speculative talk or whether there is some actual evidence of it or not, 
it is very widespread talk that it is possible, for a railroad company, 
say, to borrow money from the bank and buy up a block of land 
that has never been farmed and put it in the conservation reserve 
under a contract that provides enough payment so that those pay- 
ments equal the payments on the land and it would pay off the 
mortgage. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have no evidence that that has been done? 

Mr. Baxsr. I do not have documentary evidence of specific in- 
stances, Mr. Andresen. I want to say that specifically and frankly 
because if this is a loophole in the law, it ought to be closed, and if 
there is a loophole in the administration of it, it ought to be closed. 
Or, if this is not a loophole and if it is not happening, all of us ought 
to get together to pin down all those rumors and stop them, because it 
is hurting the program. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Is it necessarily as bad as it would appear on the 
surface, and I agree it sounds bad. However, is it necessarily as bad 
as it appears? If you do not make some provision for this land that 
has been cultivated, and I am presuming that you are talking about 
only land that has been cultivated at some time, are you not ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir; the land we are specifically worried about is 
land that has never been cultivated. 

Mr. AnpresEn. I do not know how it can get in. 

Mr. Baxerr. I do not know, either, but I wanted to mention it. 

Mr. Anpresen. How could it get itself in and qualify unless some- 
one simply connived to put the land in? There is a lot of land in 
parts of the United States which has been in cultivation. 


Mr. Baxer. That is right. 
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Mr. AnpverseN. It has been worked on or trees have been removed, 
and it has been plowed, and it has been in cultivation for maybe gen- 
erations, but has not been cultivated in recent years, because of the 
low price of farm products. Of course, farm products have not been 
paying well recently, or it could be because it has been for some other 
purposes. You are familiar with the livestock situation which existed 
up until about 3 years ago when they took a lot of land which had been 
cultivated, and people ran cattle on it. 

When the price of those cattle fell it was not worth it. Again 
it would naturally go back into cultivation. Is it so bad to make 
payments on that kind of land—thinking aloud if I may—because if 
this program works as we would like to see it work and reduce the 
production of the commodities that can be grown on that land and 
the price goes up a little that land inevitably will go into cultiva- 
tion and you will defeat your program by letting that land go back into 
cultivation. 

Mr. Baker. I do not disagree with the chairman’s point. My point 
is that if it is true, as I have heard, that some very big land buyers in 
Wyoming, to give you a specific State, have made a deal where they 
have been able to do that, that is not the kind of thing that ought to 
be done. 

How many years this has been out of actual cultivation, I don’t have 
a specific figure to say if it is laid out 2 years it is not eligible or if it 
is laid out 1 year it is. 

Mr. Poaeer. Is not the present rule 2 years? Is that not the rule 
of the Department? Land that has been out of cultivation more than 
2 years they do not consider eligible for the soil bank. Is that not the 
rule or am I wrong? 

Don’t we have a representative of the Department here ? 

I understand that is the rule. It seems to me to be a reasonable 
and fair rule. I believe if we said the land was in cultivation last 
year it would be rather hard. Maybe we ought to go back further than 
two. 

Mr. Baxer. I would not argue that even three was wrong, Mr. 
Chairman. That was not the particular set of rumors that I talked 
about. It is land that 10 years ago was not in cultivation. 

[hese stories can be investigated and it can be discovered. If there 
are loopholes that allow that kind of thing to happen it hurts the 
program. 

If nothing is happening then we can stop these rumors because the 
loose talk is heard. 

Small farms should be made eligible for larger acreage and con- 
servation reserve per acre payments than larger farms to take into 
account the greater relative cost of reserve participation to small 
farmers than to large farms. 

I recognize this is a difficult problem. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Baker, it seems to me that your views would not 
go along with the theory upon which the law was enacted in the first 
place, that is, to eliminate surpluses and to make for good rich farm- 
land in future years. 

If you are going to say to one man who has a larger holding than 
another that he is not entitled to the same benefits of the program as 
a man who might be in the 5-, 10-, 20-, or 50-acre category, where will 
you draw the line? 
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Mr. Baxnr. I agree with the basis and the reasoning of your state- 
ment. Where I disagree with your statement is that in order to make 
it apply uniformly to different sizes of operations you have to take 
into account the greater cost of participation on smaller units. 

For a small farmer to participate in this program, taking 1 acre 
out of his 20 is a bigger cost per acre than taking 1 acre out of 5,000 
would be. 

Mr. Garutnes. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Baxer. And it was to tailor the payments. Our purpose is 
exactly the same as yours, to make this fair to all producers and to 
get the land put into the reserves. 

In order to get that little farmer to be able to put some of his in the 
reserves the same as the big farmer it seems to us the payments need to 
be graduated upwards on the smaller farms. 

Mr. Garutinés. Don’t you think, though, that if you are going to 
get results that you will need participation of all types of farms in 
the program ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, indeed. I don’t disagree with you at all on that. 

Mr. Garutnes. It is not a relief program, is it? If it will be a 

uestion of just. going down to get a check everybody would be in the 
line and trying to get that check, but it is not a question of just giving 
away money. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Continue, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Congress ought to insist upon strict local enforcement 
of law protecting tenants from dispossession by landlords who place 
land into the reserves. 

Mr. Hoeven. Would you elaborate on that statement? 

Mr. Baxer. The law which you people very carefully wrote, and 
which was very carefully written on the Senate side in the committee 
and on the floor, also, to make it just as strict as possible as it is to 
write legislation to prevent the dispossession of tenants by landlords 
who say, “We don’t need you any more this year, we will put all your 
land into acreage reserve,’ you wrote the law strictly. 

Last year the Department regulations in the 1956 regulations were 
very strict. The instructions that went out of the Washington office 
were very strict of the very carefully worded legislation that you folks 
wrote. 

We have not had very many dispositions under the 1956 program. 

The 1957 regulations of the Department appear to have slightly 
more of a loophole because of the change in wording. 

Actually the words are still legally just as finely drawn as the 
legislation itself and will prevent dispossession of tenants and share- 
croppers off of land which the landlord places into the acreage re- 
serve or conservation reserve. 

The thing we hope you will watch is that in the interpretation of 
your strict legislation and of the strict Department regulations that 
that be carried out strictly in accordance with the spirit of the legisla- 
tion that you wrote. 

Mr. AnprEseN. Have you heard of any dispossessions of land under 
the 1956 program ? 

Mr. Baxer. I have heard of some. I do not have documentary evi- 
dence of any specific instances, nor do I have any documentary evi- 
dence of specific instances that that will happen in the 1957 program. 
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Again, however, this is something that folks are talking about, I have 
not seen it, but people are talking about it that they know one in the 
other county. 

All of us who want to protect this program have to keep this from 
happening. You ihaden in the 1930’s there were sharecroppers 
lined up and down the roads in Missouri, dispossession under the old 
parity payment program, and there was a lot of trouble over it. 

Mr. JoHnson. I have heard where a farmer was in the habit of 
working his own farm and going out and renting other land, and 
that being taken away from him because the man who owns the land 
now takes it over. Of course you can’t get land in reserve in those 
cases without having that happen. 

Mr. Poace. We have the reverse of what you talk about in Texas. 
I agree with what you said, that we must have enforcement of that 
law and watch it at the local level, but I am told that at least two of 
the counties in Texas, not in my district but in other parts of the State, 
have adopted a rule that they will not let anybody draw any money for 
conservation reserve unless he shares it with a tenant, regardless of 
whether the farm belongs to the operator or not. He has to get a 
tenant before he can get into the reserve. 

I think that is going too far and I think it is beyond the regula- 
tions of the Department. 

I don’t think the Department sent out any such regulations and 
many of the counties have not adopted such regulations, but two of the 
counties reported to me you could not get conservation reserve unless 
you shared that with the tenant. 

Mr. Baxer. The reason for including this comment is to just invite 
your attention to the kinds of things Congressman Johnson mentioned 
he had heard of. 

I want to say again, Mr. Andresen, I have no documentary evidence 
of any specific case. 

Mr. Hcaver Does that apply to farms that historically have been 
underoperated ? 

Mr. Poage. I don’t know. I believe perhaps that story has been 
exaggerated. On account of the dry weather I think they just quit 
and left, but I understand they had to share these payments with the 
tenant. 

Mr. Horeven. In Iowa we have a law providing that a lease between 
tenant and landlord continues unless a notice of termination is served 
by a certain date. 

Conservation reserve payments are divided in accordance with the 
terms of the lease covering crops in general. I cannot conceive of 
anyone being dispossessed under that kind of arrangement. 

Mr. Baxer. Vitally important is the continued preservation of the 
105 percent of support-level sales price required by existing law gov- 
erning domestic distribution of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 
Your insistence on this last year is primarily responsible for the farm- 
income-lifting effect of the soil bank. 

If it had not been for your insisting that that one item be kept in 
the law the soil bank would not have raised farm income in 1956 at all, 
nor would the now-predicted 3- or 4-percent increase of farm income 
in 1957 have come back. 

We hope you folks will lock your jaws and your legs and not let 
them take that out of the law. 

87258—57——11 
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In general conclusion, may I remind the committee of an important 
factor with which I know a majority of your members to be in agree- 
ment—the conservation and acreage reserve program of the soil bank, 
even if improved in all the ways we have suggested is not now, and 
cannot become, an adequate substitute for a fully adequate compre- 
hensive family-farm-income improvement and protection program, 
But, properly used, the conservation-acreage reserve can become a very 
valuable and useful part of the total program. 

Mr. Chairman, these are our general recommendations for major 
improvements, we feel, are needed in the conservation and acreage 
reserves of the soil bank for application in 1957 and later years. We 
urge your careful consideration of them. We shall be happy to co- 
operate with the members and staff of your committee in perfecting 
these suggestions for early enactment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, recognizing the restricted terms of reference 
of this hearing and that Secretary Benson did not cover the subject, 
may I respectfully invite the attention of the committee to a specific 
problem involved in your consideration and study of the operation of 
the soil bank. This is the particularly acute and difficult: problem in 
1957 in which the Secretary of Agriculture has placed the corn and 
feed-grain program and the producers of livestock, milk, poultry, and 
feed grains. 

As matters now stand, owing to a combination of circumstances, 
the acreage reserve for corn is likely to be very largely unused in 1957 
unless corollary improvements are made in the acreage-allotment and 
price-support programs for corn and other feed grains in addition to 
the improvements we have just suggested for the conservation and 
acreage reserves. 

An unrealistically and, supplywise, unnecessarily low 1957 acreage 
allotment of only 37 million acres for corn in the commercial area has 
been placed into effect by the Secretary of Agriculture, who also estab- 
lished a similarly unrealistic and disastrously low corn-support level 
for commercial area corn producers who stay within their allotments 
of only $1.36. This program combined with the only 90 cents per 
bushel rate under the acreage reserve for cuts below allotment will 
make it financially impossible for most corn producers to participate 
in either program. 

Consequently, the 1957 acreage planted to corn will zoom, total in- 
creased production will greatly lower market prices in the fall of 1957 
of corn and other feed grains and seriously endanger stability of the 
hog, cattle, dairy, and poultry markets beginning in early 1958. 

We are deeply disappointed and disturbed that Secretary Benson 
did not take the opportunity presented by Chairman Cooley’s invita- 
tion to present his suggestions for improvements in the corn program 
when he appeared before you Monday. 

Mr. Por. I wonder if you have any suggestions. I am deeply con- 
cerned with this problem and I wonder if you have any suggestions as 
to what you think you should do. . 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Polk, I will answer the question by dropping down 
to the next paragraph of my statement. 

_Mr. Potx. We hope Mr. Benson will not delay too long in making 
his presentation of recommended corn legislation for 1957. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary did state that he would 
come before the committee again at an early date as soon as they had 
formulated plans for improvement in the soil-bank program. 

You heard that; did you not ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. I hope that will not be too delayed. 

Mr. Anpresen. He said he would come here 

Mr. Baxer. I hope it will not be too much later in the month. I 
believe the words were “later in the month.” There are at least 3 
weeks left in this month and people out in Mr. Hoeven’s country are 
getting a little bit uneasy about the corn situation. ; 

Mr. ANprReESEN. He said the President would have certain recont- 
mendations to make. 

Mr. Baker. Laterthismonth. We hope this will not be delayed too 
late this month. 

Mr. Anpresen. They are not planting any corn in January; are 
they ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. It takes a certain length of time to get legis- 
lation through the appropriate channels. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Don’t anticipate until we get a chance to have the 
Secretary here before us. 

I don’t know what his recommendations will be, but I am sure the 
committee will act expeditiously as soon as the President sends his 
message up here, which I understand will be within the course of the 
next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Baker. That is encouraging, and I hope you and the chairman 
will keep pressure on them so they will bring it up without too great 
delay. That isthe only point I want to make. 

In specific answer to Mr. Polk’s question, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been actively working to develop adequate solutions to the 1957 and 
the long-range corn, feed grain, and livestock situation. When Sec- 
retary Benson does present his corn legislation recommendations and 
your committee holds hearings to consider them, we shall welcome your 
mvitation for us to present our views relative to his recommendations 
at the appropriate time of your choosing. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think the Secretary has in mind to appear before 
this committee again after the President has delivered his state of the 
Union message. 

It is my understanding that the Department of Agriculture is going 
to do everything humanly possible to come up with recommendations 
for a corn program so that it may be enacted into law in ample time 
before the corn-planting season arrives. 

I know that is your objective. 

Mr. Baker. We would welcome their recommendations, something 
to do enough to solve this situation so we could give it our complete 
approval. 

If it is too little we will recommend additions to it, Mr. Hoeven, 
and we will point out wherein it is short, if it is short, and we will 
also give it our complete approval if we think it is enough for us to 

enjoy a profit. 

Mr. Poacr. I can understand why you are fearful of this because 
a great many of us who were members of the committee last year had 
it thrown up to us that Congress didn’t act in time. 
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“We would have had a fine program, we would have been prosperous, 
we had a lot of rain and would have had good prices for our crops 
if Congress acted earlier,” I was told. 

Last year Congress called on the Secretary. The chairman of the 
committee called on the Secretary to present his plans early in the 
year, early in January. 7 

He came hereon the last week in February, as he apparentty wil! 
this year. 

Congress could not get underway until he presented his plan. 

I didn’t hear discussion about that 2-month delay in January and 
February. It means 2 months’ delay in the final decision and we were 
trying to get off dead center last year as we are trying to get off 
dead center now. Is that correct? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ANpRESEN. Mr. Chairman, as I recollect it, at the beginning of 
the 84th Congress this committee passed a bill, approved a bill, we 
passed it early in the House, and it was sent over to the other body 
and they delayed a whole year before they took it up. 

Mr. Poagr, I think that is true, but I repeat that was not the fault 
of this committee. There was a good deal of harsh criticism of this 
committee along last fall. I hope we will not get into that situation 
now, that when we seek to get along and seek to make progress in 
January we are told “Well, we will get something done before long. 
Don’t be in a hurry. You are not going to plant corn yet.” 

In February in Texas we will plant corn. Let us not be told there 
is no hurry about any of this thing, “as long as we get this timed all 
right for Redwing, Minn., we will get along all right.” 

fr. ANpREsEN. As long as you referred to my hometown, as I 
understand it, Texas is not in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. Poacr. No; but how much we plant depends a lot on what 
happens in the way of a program. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Your situation doesn’t depend so much on the 
amount of snow or rain you get. 

Mr. Hitt. Congressman Hope and I did introduce a bill here on 
the 17th day of January 1956, and there is no reason in the world 
why this committee could not have taken hold of it and changed it 
any way they liked. 

In that bill there were sections and titles sufficient to carry out any 
type of program you wished. 

r, AperNETHY. Mr. Chairman, would someone restate the ques- 
tion ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. Proceed, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn't want these hearings to close 
without attempting to correct the impression that may have been left 
by some of the cross-examination and questions that the 1956—I 
think it is a false impression that some people have that the 1956 corn 
acreage-reserve program was a favor to any of the corn or feed-grain 
producers in the United States. It was just about the worst disfavor 
that ever has been done to them. 

All of the time bombs that Mr. Talbot talked so eloquently about 
before your committee several years ago came to bear all in one wad 
last year in this corn program. 
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All the economic and political time bombs were set that were not a 
specific favor even to the corn producers in the commercial corn area. 

The Cuatrman. If I may ask a question on that? 

Mr. Baxer. Could I complete my sentence, Mr. Chairman? 

They were political and economic time bombs which few people 
don’t have the tolerance and wisdom and judgment—and I think you 
do—to rise above the problem and help the corn producers to get out 
of it; they are the economic and political time bombs that are goin 
to blow corn and feed grains and livestock clear out of the financia 
tub, and it will seriously weaken the possibility of maintaining the 
rest of the farm-income-protection programs. 

I didn’t mean that to sound anything like the lecture that it prob- 
ably did, but my main point is that this was not a favor to corn pro- 
ducers in Illinois. 

The Cuatrrman. Will you yield to me there? 

Mr. Baker. It appeared to be on the surface. 

The Cratrman. How can you say it is a disfavor to the corngrowers 
when you dished out $179 million ? 

Mr. Baxer. I cannot disagree with the words you say. 

The CHamman. That is what I mean. You gave $179 million and 
paid them for clipping oats or doing something else which was not 
related to the reduction of corn production. They didn’t do that for 
cotton, didn’t do it for tobacco, didn’t do it for any other commodity 
that I know of. Yet the record shows up to date he dished out $179 
million. 

He said he will not do that in 1957. And when he said he would 
not permit these people to graze their lands, he came right along and 
lifted the grazing restrictions. That helped those people, whoever 
they were. 

Mr. Baker. He went further and said, “If you find for some rea- 
son or other there will not be a contract there will be no civil penalties.” 

The Crarrman. So he gave them the $179 million, extended the 
grazing provision, and did away with the penalty provision. 

He tells us he will not do that in 1957. I don’t see how you can say 
he didn’t help the corngrowers. It seems to me they were helped more 
than any other group of producers. I refer to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Hix. I don’t think the Secretary needs anyone to defend him. 
This committee, as I recall it, voted for that bill. This Congress still 
passes legislation. If he follows the law, certainly a lot of this re- 
sponsibility rests on us. 

The Cuarrman. The law said he should collect the penalties. 

Mr. Hix. He followed the law and tried to do what Congress 
intends in the legislation he should do. 

The CuHarrMAn. He explained the difference in the corn allotment, 
that he had fixed a specific allotment, but Congress did not authorize 
him to rescind the penalty provision. No act of Congress authorized 
him to lift the grazing provision. I am not saying whether he was 
right or wrong, but the fact is that he did it. 

Another thing he did was this: He complains about any degree of 
insurance creeping into this bill, and yet last year we know that 
largely in some areas in some markets it amounted to complete in- 
surance. I wouldn’t say he wrote it in there for that purpose, but 
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he wrote it in there. We wrote it in the bill, but he extended it to 
the limit. 

Last year the date was July 27. This year he has to put it in by 
March 1, so he strikes out insurance for 1957, but he tolerated insur- 
ance in 1956. Personally I have no complaint about his doing that 
because I know some farmers in my own area who benefited by the 
extension of that date, and I urged him to extend the date for us to 
put in some crops. Even after he extended it to July 27 we got in 
about 10,000 acres of tobacco. Now he wants to get in 80,000. 

Mr. Hux. I think we should say one other thing here: If the 
Secretary had not permitted the pasturing of some of this land in the 
eastern part of Colorado and parts of Texas and Oklahoma, a great 
many of those farmers would have lost their foundation herds in 
those regions. 

The Cuarrman. I said when I made my statement I am not criticiz- 
ing him about it, but he did it. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to commend the Secretary for promptly meet- 
ing the emergency in the Corn Belt when the drought struck us. He 
had discretionary authority to act promptly. 

Mr. Baxer. I will join you in that, Mr. Hoeven. We urged him 
to do so. 

Mr. Hoeven. I commend him for his prompt action. Thousands 
of farmers in the Midwest would not have received $1 of income out- 
side the money they got from the sale of eggs, if it had not been for 
the soil bank. 

Mr. Baxer. I wish to join you in the statement as you made it. We 
urged him to do what Mr. Poage and Mr. Hill pointed out with 
respect to the payments, and as Mr. Cooley pointed out. 

We tried to get payments on drought-stricken acreage on normal 
yield rather than appraised yield. We worked hard on that. 

In some places it turned out to be normal yield instead of appraised 
yield, I understand. Payments were somewhat more adequate. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I made my statement is the fact you 
said this program was not beneficial to corn producers and came as 
a time bomb. Mr. Polk was the first man on this committee who 
commended the Secretary for what he had done. 

It was of great benefit to the corn farmers in 1956. 

Mr. Baxer. My point was that. it was perhaps of some emergency 
benefit in 1956, but the way it was handled was not a great big favor 
to corn and other feed grain and livestock producers in that it had set 
up the problem that corn in the vear immediately ahead, livestock in 
2 years immediately ahead, and secondary feed grains in the year 
immediately ahead are in one awful fix if all of us working together 
cannot in some way or other work out an acceptable and adequate solu- 
tion, and because there were drought payments in the Corn Belt in 
1956 or because there was something else does in the corn belt in 1956 
I hope will not cause us not to do the things that we feel just have to 
be done with respect to 1957 and in later years. 

The Cuatrrman. You refer on page 6 to the unrealistic determina- 
tions made by the Secretary. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I think he told us he had no alternative other than 
to fix this figure at 37 million. 
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Mr. Baker. He could have recommended a year ago changes in that 
legislation which he applied. 

"The Caiman. That is what you said when you stated he was late 
in coming forward with recommendations. 

Mr. Baker. He never did come forward with a change in acreage 
allotments of corn last year. 

The CuairMANn. That is what you complained about. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not in the Corn Belt, and I am a little confused. 
On page 6 you refer to the unrealistic and disastrously low corn sup- 
port level. What was the recommendation of the Farmers Union in 
relation to this matter on the farm referendum vote ? 

Mr. Baker. We recommended that they vote, check the square at 
the bottom of the ballot, which was in favor of keeping corn as a 
basic, which is this 37 million acres at $1.36. 

Mr. McIntire. In other words, the farmers union asked their people 
to vote for this provision ? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct, in order to preserve the basic status of 
corn in the legislation which would enable Congress then to have a 
base to work from prior to planting time for the 1957 crop rather than 
this: We thought it would be unwise for the farmers to vote in a legally 
established referendum st: iting corn producers don’t want to be basic. 

Mr. McIntire. How would they vote in a referendum to change 
the basic law, because corn is listed in title I of the act as a basic com- 
modity. No referendum would remove them from that. 

Mr. Baker. There is a minimum, as you know, a 75-percent mini- 
mum support level provided. 

When you eliminate that you are on the zero to 90, so called full, 
flexible supports. 

Adoption of the other alternative would have eliminated it. That 
was the other half of the alternative. Either you had to vote for this 
or you had to vote up to 75-percent minimum support level. That 
was the choice farmers had. 

Mr. Atgert. It didn’t change the basic law. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; for all eternity if you changed the top half of 
the ballot. It wasa program which lasted just 1 year. 

Mr. Hitt. This committee has the power to change the law. 

Mr. Baker. The law required a two-thirds majority if that were 
adopted by a two-thirds majority. The ground would have been cut 
from under you and us because farmers, corn producers, would have 
been voting saying they didn’t want the 75 percent minimum, exactly 
as if dairy farmers voted in a referendum stating they wanted pro- 

tection provided by title II eliminated from their legislation. 

That is what checking the square at the top of the ballot involved. 

It was admittedly a choice between two very, very difficult—from 
our standpoint—very difficult and unsatisfactory, from our stand- 
point, alternatives. 

This being better than the other one, plus our faith in Congress, 
caused us to vote that way. 

Mr. Poagr. We are very much obliged to you if you are through. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to follow up a little more your st: vtement 
as to the so-called time bomb that you think is underneath the corn 
producer. 
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Mr. Baxer. I think, No. 1, that Secretary Benson’s long-range sug- 
gestions about farm policy are perfectly clear that what he wants 1s 
price supports which do not, he says, accumulate surpluses but which 
move the commodities into the market every year. 

That means that you are establishing a support level which does 
not raise the market price, does not raise the support price, above what 
would be the average annual market price. It is not a measure that 
would increase the income of farmers. It is a measure which would 
prevent only unnecessarily large seasonal fluctuations of prices within 
the year. 

When asking that corn farmers vote against the legislation that they 
have of 75 perment minimum, and as the majority of this committee 
is opposed to the 75 minimum and vote for 90, we don’t even think 90 
is enough, but 75 is better than none at all, voting the other alternative 
you voted to give the existing Secretary of Agriculture or any future 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to set corn prices at full flexi- 
bility based on his own definition which he has applied to the other 
feed grains, and they have gone all the way down to practically 65 
percent. 

Mr. Harvey. I got confused as between both you and the Secretary 
to be frank about it, because I follow your regular letters, Mr. Baker, 
and from time to time I am inclined to think “maybe you are not alto- 
gether consistent. 

I am primarily interested in corn and feed grains. I am as sincere 
in wanting to see a stable foundation placed under the livestock 
industry, 1 think, as you are. 

Mr. Baxer. I know you are. 

Mr. Harvey. I think we are both in agreement that you cannot have 
a stable floor under the livestock industry until you have a stabilized 
supply and price under the grain industry. Would you not agree 
with that ? 

Mr. Baxer. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. So in essence what you mean by the time bomb is that 
you believe there is sort of a nefarious scheme underway down in the 
‘Department of Agriculture to destroy the stability of the feed- -prain 
business ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir; I would not use your word “nefarious.” 

[ would say whether intentional or not, the effect of the program 
placed into effect in 1956 was to set up the economic traditions that 
unless Congress itself rectifies this situation now before corn plant- 
ing time, for the very reason you so ably pointed out, it will be very 
disruptive not. only ‘of corn but grains, oats, rye, barley, and in 8 
months to a year, livestock. 

Mr. Harvey. Let us get this straight. Is it not true that through 
the years corn, at least for the last 10 years, the corn supply and 
acreage, not just commercial but all told, has been fairly stable and 
has had only such fluctuations as perhaps weather conditions would 
bring about? 

Mr. Baxer. Partly because of the operation of acreage allotment 
programs for corn. 

Mr. Harvey. So corn during that period was not a price-support 
program that distorted the feed grain situation ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is only parti ially correct if I understood the ques- 
tion. The failure of having—let me put it this way—the failure of 
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having anything like the conservation acreage reserve } years ago, 
the failure of not having, Mr. Poage, as you have pointed out “in 
various meetings where T have heard you, the necessity of a similar 
program for grain, a similar program for oats, considering all of the 
feed grains as a unit rather than making the entire adjustment come 
just for corn, has had an unstabilizing effect. 

I am not going to get into the argument as to just how many acres 
went into secondary fe fe ed grains. 

Mr. Harvey. Are you saying that the surpluses that have been 
created in the total feed grain “picture have come about because of 
increased production of corn, or supplemental feed grain ? 

Mr. Baxer. Some of both, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. To what extent has corn contributed ? 

Mr. Baxer. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. Harvey. The evidence will show that the surpluses of feed grain 
has preponderantly come from supplemental feed grains. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, not entirely, because the evidence before the com- 
mittee here yesterday, or the day before, showed that with this $179 
million program in effect that was either just a little bit reduction in 
corn production, or an actual i increase. 

Mr. Harvey. The point is, though, it was not at variance with the 
level of production that has prev ailed for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Baxer. No, but we thought we had a nationw ide program that 
was going to change it a bit so that feed grains would not get out of 
joint. 

Mr. Harvey. We are all in agreement that the soil bank so far as 
corn was concerned was primarily crop insurance for 1956 and it was 
not inaugurated in time. Senator Thye himself testified that he did 
comply and he had to plow under corn in the roasting ear stage in 
order to comply. 

Not many farmers are going to comply at that stage of the game, as 
you well know, even though the price is fairly remunerative. So Ido 
not think 1956 can be taken as a criterion of complaint or indictment 
against the corngrowers for the very reasons that I have set forth. 

Mr. Baxer. I: agree with you fully, it cannot be a complaint against 
the corngrowers. Asa matter of fact, it has placed the corngrower in 
very serious political and economic jeopardy at this time. 

Mr. Harvey. With the increase in supplemental feed grains—and 
wo have had a 25-percent total increase in feed grain supplies i in the 
last 2 years—we are going to eventually dislocate the entire livestock 
industr y price pattern unless we bring all feed grains back into supply, 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. Agreed. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman; thank you for the very interesting op- 
portunity to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Poacr. We are always glad to have vou. 

(The exhibits heretofore referred to are as follows:) 
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Soil Bank Act to transform it into a more workable and effective voluntary con- 
servation acreage reserve. 
LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


The conservation acreage reserve was reintroduced in 1955 in the House by 
Polk, Knutson, Johnson, Metcalf, H. Carl Andersen, and Marshall, and in the 
Senate by Humphrey, following similar bills introduced in earlier Congresses. 

In July 1955 and on September 30, 1955, the Hisenhower administration sent 
a letter to Congress saying it “recommends against enactment of this bill.” 
Later, the administration reversed its policy in part, and recommended adoption 
of a patchwork soil-bank proposal that bore only a surface resemblance to the 
conservation acreage reserve. Congress refused to adopt Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendation but instead wrote its own law. 

Under the existing law and regulations of the executive branch prior to 
enactment of the Soil Bank Act only the producers of sugar and the six basics, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn, rice, and peanuts and fluid market milk and certain 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts had the authority to use programs designed to keep 
market supplies in balance with augmented market demand. Quotas for sugar 
and basie crops were an unfair burden on the producers of those commodities 
operating alone because the cuts required by quotas must be exaggeratedly 
severe. 

Moreover, the operation of marketing orders and quotas and acreage allotments 
on those few crops tend, in the absence of a conservation acreage reserve, also 
to place a handicap upon the producers of other farm commodities. Producers 
whose crops are under quotas have “excess” acres to use for other commercial 
production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson tried in a blundering and mistaken way 
to deal with this latter problem in his ill-fated cross-compliance orders of 
1954. This placed such an excruciatingly heavy burden upon producers of 
basics that democratic political pressures in the midst of the 1954 congressional 
campaign forced him to withdraw the orders. He then tried, again in a painful 
and unnecesSarily wrong way, to cut down total production of nonbasic crops by 
reducing price-support levels for feed grains and oilseeds from 85 percent to 
only 70 percent of parity. That he failed again is shown by official United 
States Department of Agriculture statistics showing great increases in acreage 
of all crops on which he had reduced the support level. 

Lowering the support levels for farm commodities is the bankruptcy way to 
reduce farm production. It is the way that will destroy family farms and the 
soil and water resources upon which fulfillment of future food and fiber needs 
depends. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S SOIL-BANK PROPOSAL 


President Eisenhower adopted about half of the Farm Bureau soil fertility 
bank proposals and about one-fourth of the Farmers Union conservation acreage 
reserve to put together the patchwork two-part soil-bank recommendation that 
he included in his 1956 message on agriculture. 

Originally Eisenhower proposed a $750 million acreage reserve for 1956 and 
a $350 million conservation reserve for 1956. Sale of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of commodities into the market at market price would be used to 
pay for the acreage reserve program, which was limited to wheat, corn, cotton, 
and rice. The conservation reserve part was similar to the Farmers Union pro- 
posed conservation acreage reserve in intent and operation except that it was 
only one-third as large and required 3 to 20 years instead of annual contracts. 

President Eisenhower recommended that both phases of the soil bank be 
voluntary. Farm Bureau favors a compulsory four-part soil bank. 

It was freely admitted by all, except Farm Bureau with its compulsory pro- 
gram, that per acre payments would have to equal earnable total net income 
above cash operating expenses at prevailing support level covering all land 
carrying costs and depreciation of 1-percent interest charges, overhead, and 
taxes. 

The only effects of phase I of the soil bank as proposed by President Eisen- 
hower—the acreage reserve—would have been: 

1. To cut the annual production of corn, rice, cotton, and wheat by about 25 
percent. 

2. This would have allowed the sale of at least an equivalent quantity of 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks into the market. If additional sales had 
been made, the market price would drop well below the support level and newly 
produced commodities would go into stocks to replace those sold. 
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3. At worst the proposal could have caused chaos in the commodity markets 
and at best it might have enabled the sale of almost $2 billion per year of stocks 
into the market without destroying the price-support program but with no 
price improving effects. 

4. No increased farm income could possibly have resulted at any time in its 
projected 4 years of operation. 

Phase 2 of the Eisenhower proposal—the conservation reserve—for which only 
$350 million was requested would probably have: 

(a) Cut production of nonbasic crops by about 2 percent, about equal to CCC 
acquisitions of nonbasic crop commodities at the then currently low support 
levels. 

(b) Thus no income-improving effects would have resulted. 

James G. Patton correctly characterized the Eisenhower soil-bank proposal 
as a “wheel-spinning exercise in futility” as far as helping farmers is concerned. 


SENATE VERSION 


The Senate Agriculture Committee immediately scrapped the sell-back pro- 
visions of the acreage reserve and held fast to existing law that permits sale of 
CCC stocks at not less than support level plus 5 percent and added peanuts 
and tobacco to the list of eligible commodities. 

The Senate itself raised the conservation reserve funds from $350 million to 
$450 million. 

By these two changes, both supported by National Farmers Union, alone among 
the general farm organizations, the valueless Eisenhower proposal was trans- 
formed into a measure that would add substantially to farm family income, if it 
were faithfully and effectively administered. Even in its improved form, the 
soil bank is much less effective than adoption of the simple and more direct 
conservation acreage reserve would be. 


EXISTING LAW 


There is little doubt that sufficient legal authority to the executive branch to 
have fully established a conservation acreage reserve or soil bank was already 
available under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1988 
(as amended). Additional appropriated funds could have been budgeted and 
requested of Congress. 

Instead of using the authority of the then existing law, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration chose to ignore it and make an entirely new-appearing proposal 
to be financed out of Commodity Credit Corporation funds, without going 
through the Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ADOPTED BY CONGRESS 


The Senate version of the conservation and acreage reserve was adopted by the 
conference committee, was accepted by both Houses of Congress as part of H. 
R. 12, which was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

Subsequently, the Soil Bank Act was incorporated in the 1956 Farm Act which 
again passed both Houses and was signed. 


EXISTING SOIL BANK ACT 


Under the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956, basic commodity pro- 
ducers would make about a 25-percent cut in production and sales. This will 
raise market prices to the 105 percent of support level sale price of CCC. 

Thus, basic producers in 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 will be able to sell 75 
percent of their marketing quota for 105 percent of support level prices to get 
a gross income of about 80 percent of what they could have earned by planting 
up to quota. To this would be added about 25 percent of their earnable net 
income at the support level plus 5 percent. Thus the net income of basic pro- 
ducers would be raised by about 12 percent above what they could have earned 
without the acreage reserve program. This would amount to about $747 million 
increase in annual net income more than the Eisenhower proposal and more 
than the situation without the program. 

The conservation reserve, as enacted, Will bring about a net cut of about 1 per- 
cent in farmers’ marketings of nonbasic crops and thus probably raise prices 
received by farmers by about 6 percent above previously announced low support 
levels. This would mean a 5-percent increase in gross farm income for these 
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producers of about $544 million, to which would be added about $450 million 
in rental payments bringing the total income increase to about $994 million. 
This makes the total annual income-increase from the Soil Bank Act approxi- 
mately $1.7 billion, if strongly administered. 

For comparison, enactment of the Farmers Union Conservation Acreage Re- 
serve, with authorization for expenditure of the same $1.2 billion, would have 
reduced total crop sales by a net of about 6 percent. This would have raised 
net income from basics by the same amount as the 1956 act; and would have 
raised the prices of nonbasic crops by at least 30 percent and gross income by 
22 percent (about $2 billion), to which would be added about $750 million in 
rental payments on nonbasics or a total income-increase for nonbasic crops of 
$2.7 billion. A total increase for all crops of over $3.5 billion, over twice the 
amount of increased income that will result from the Soil Bank Act, even if it 
is strongly administered. 

The current version of the soil bank should, of course, reduce CCC stocks of 
basics by approximately $2 billion over 4 years while the Farmers Union proposal 
would have reduced these stocks by only $640 million. 


PLACE OF VOLUNTARY CONSERVATION ACREAGE RESERVE 


National Farmers Union considers the proposed voluntary conservation acre- 
age reserve to be an essential segment of a full parity family farm income improve- 
ment program which includes other segments calling for (1) an expanding full- 
employment economy; (2) special export, and domestic consumption, expanding 
activities such as the food-stamp plan, Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, free milk for schoolchildren, and an international food and raw 
materials reserve; (3) mandatory 100 percent of parity farm income protection 
and price supports for the family farm production of all farm commodities; (4) 
adequate crop and livestock insurance; (5) adequate credit adapted to family 
farm needs; (6) farm marketing quotas; (7) livestock marketing premium 
payments; and (8) expanded use of farmers’ bargaining cooperatives under 
marketing agreements and orders. 

National and world emergencies calling for greatly increased United States 
production of food and fiber are liable to break out at any moment. Both United 
States and world population, and consequently the need for food and fiber, are 
increasing at a very rapid rate. Both situations require the maintenance in 
the United States of a strong and healthy family farm agriculture and the con- 
servation of soil and water resources. Otherwise, the required national effort 
for farm rehabilitation in the face of an emergency would be extremely costly 
and agonizing. 

At the same time, a healthy and strong family farm agriculture currently is 
able to and does increase the production of farm products at a faster rate than 
population is increasing. The result is that farm families find that the terms 
of trade are very unfavorable to them except in the rare periods when the entire 
national economy is expanding by more than 10 percent a year in terms of 
national income. 

Consequently the prices paid by farmers for production goods and family living 
items continued to rise while prices received by farmers for what they have to 
sell have a chronic tendency to fall. This greatly reduces not only income 
available for family living after paying production costs but also reduces the 
purchasing power per dollar of such reduced net family income. Unless these 
conditions are alleviated, and the trend toward farm bankruptcy blunted, family 
farming slides toward a condition of chronic and persistent poverty, and the 
growth of factory-type agriculture is promoted. 


SUMMARY OF CONSERVATION ACREAGE. RESERVE 


Certainly no one wishes to waste the time and energy of American farmers nor 
the soil and water resources of the Nation’s farms by producing commodities that 
are not needed or will not be used. [Farmland taken out of commercial produc- 
tion cannot be allowed to remain idle generally, or resource depletion will occur. 
Moreover, if family farmers are to maintain their take-home pay, they cannot 
afford to absorb drastic acreage cuts to “keep supplies in line with effective 
demand” unless the land taken out of production can be put to some income- 
producing use. 

Land not needed for immediate production should be given protective and de- 
velopment treatments that will conserve and improve it for the Nation against 
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future need. Not the farmer alone but also the entire population of the Nation 
generally has valid stake in the conservation and improvement of such land. 

The general outlines of a workable voluntary conservation acreage reserve 
law as proposed by Farmers Union are quite simple. It would provide that prior 
to November 15 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture shall: 

1. Make an official determination of the percentage of the total acreage of 
farmland (cropland, meadow and pasture, and grazing land) that will not be 
needed in the year ahead for commercial production. This he would proclaim as 
the national conservation acreage reserve and would: 

2. Offer to farm operators the equivalent of earnable net family income at 
parity prices, plus taxes and other land overhead costs for land of that type in 
the area in return for the farmer’s devoting the specified acreage to its optimum 
conservation use instead of using it for commercial production. This would in- 
clude the retirement from commercial use of hay and pasture land as well as 
grain and row crops. 

3. If putting the conservation reserve into optimum conservation condition 
requires specific installations or land treatment, another section of the bill 
authorizes the making of ACP-type payments to cover the cost. 

4. The program would be entirely voluntary for individual farmers. More- 
over, if some farmers wanted to retire more land from commercial production 
than their pro-rata shares, they would be enabled to do so, if some other farmers 
in the county, State, or Nation released their reserve by reasons of voluntary 
nonparticipation. 

5. Landlords who dispossess tenants would not be eligible to participate in the 
program. 

6. The conservation acreage reserve just described is combined with a perma- 
nent authorization of the agricultural! conservation practices pregram payments 
to farmers who undertake special soil- and water-conserving practices, facilities, 
and installations on both the reserve acreage and on land used for commercial 
production. <A continued appropriation for this purpose of £250 million is desir- 
able to be augmented by an additional $250 million to cover practices on the 
reserved acres. Payments for such practices on the conservation reserve should 
cover their entire cost. 

7. Utilizing the services of elected county committees, the Secretary would 
stand ready to contract for farmland including hay and pasture as wel! as crops, 
at the required incentive level of conservation award payment. Any farmer 
in the county could offer as much of his land as he cared to for rent to the Govern- 
ment to become part of the Conservation Acreage Reserve. If more land was 
offeerd to the county committee than the total county conservation reserve, the 
committee would allocate he county reserve among all the farmers who applied, 
by a fair formula. 

8. In return for the Conservation Award, the farmer would refrain from using 
the acres for commercial farm production and would place the land in its opti- 
mum conservation condition. If special conservation practices of facilities were 
required, the farmer could avail himself of the financial assistance of the ACP 
program. The essence of the proposal is that each year the Federal Government 
will lease unneeded commercial farmland and hold it idle in optimum soil con- 
serving practices of the area—perhaps in a cover crop. 

This could be accomplished by repealing Subtitle A—Acreage Reserve of the 
Soil Bank Act and expanding and amending subtitle B—conservation reserve 
as indicated above. 


DOES NOT REPLACE CONSUMPTION EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


We should as a nation utilize every possible way of working toward a set of 
equitable prices and incomes for American family farmers through consumption 
expansion (that is, the provision of more people at home and abroad with good 
and nutritious diets and adequate clothing). We are interested in the well- 
being of all people, not just United States farmers or wheat farmers or cotton 
farmers. A good place to begin this programing to realize equitable prices for 
agriculture is consumption expansion. 

These are programs that will work to the long-run benefit of producers and 
consumers alike. We should not view consumption-expanding programs as emer- 
gency surplus disposal measures; in that view they become crude dumping meas- 
ures. They should be fitted to the long-run rehabilitation and development needs 
of the people involved. 
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FARM INCOME PROTECTION STILL NEEDED 


Since, however, consumption-expanding measures expand and contract with 
need, since domestic demand will expand and contract with fluctuations in na- 
tional income, since farm output will vary with weather cycles, and finally, since 
output will vary with changing intensities of technological advance, we cannot 
and should not expect demand and supply of individuai farm commodities nor 
all of them in the aggregate to advance in a steady and equal cadence. We must 
expect imbalances to occur between demand and supply even where consumption- 
expanding programs are at work at home and abroad. And given the inelastici- 
ties of demand for food and clothing, sueh imbalances lead to wide and dramatic 
Swings in farm prices and income. <A specific mandatory farm income improve- 
ment and price-support program must be used to maintain a floor under occ¢a- 
sional and short-lived price and income declines. 

But widespread supporting actions over a long period of years can lead to a 
repudiation of the parity concept and of the desirability of Government action to 
protect farm income. The support of farm prices through the purchase and 
acquisition of stocks at parity or some level defined as just or equitable is a type 
of action which must be used sparingly if it is to remain acceptable and tolerable 
to other members of our national society. The accumulation of large stocks 
under a particular price-supporting operation rapidly dissipates the goodwill 
and support of other sectors of society; witness what happened to eggs and 
potatoes. Production payments, while more acceptable to consumers as such, 
could quickly wear out their welcome at the Treasury Department, the Budget 
Bureau, and among high-income taxpayers who are notably articulate in the 
political arena. 

For these reasons among others. farm-income improvement and price-support 
programs must be augmented by the other elements of the full parity family farm 
income program, including the conservation acreage reserve and other means of 
keeping market supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

The proposed Conservation Acreage Reserve Act can be the major mechanism 
for consciously and continuously adjusting total farm production of supplies to 
demand, particularly when that demand is expanded through domestic and 
foreign food consumption programs and held high by full employment and 
expanding international exchanges. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be available also as a standby device 
to make up failure or partial failure to set up fully adequate consumption- 
expanding programs. 


FARMING AT MARKET DISADVANTAGE 


Farming is an unstable industry—farm prices and incomes fluctuate in the 
extreme. The continuous and stable demand for food by our stomachs gives rise 
to this condition by converting itself into an inelastic demand for food. And 
this instability will remain with us after the best conceived food consumption 
and farm-income-improvement programs are in operation. 

Well-conceived food-consumption programs expand and contract with the lapse 
of an international commodity agreement or an unusual run of good weather or 
burst of technological advance. Farm price instability, by commodities and in 
the aggregate, with or without long-run feod-consumption programs, demands a 
workable, effective, and quickly reversible means of production control. 

The volume of expected exports can be relatively well predicted from year to 
year. The volume of food and fiber needed at 100 percent of income parity prices 
by the United States population, under conditions of full employment, and ex- 
panded by a national food-allotment plan, can also be rather closely estimated. 
From such estimates a determination can be made as to how much farmland is 
needed for market production in any given year and how much can be placed into a 
conservation reserve . 

If farmland unneeded for augmented domestic consumption and exports can 
be placed into such a reserve on a national basis, each such percentage reduction 
in volume marketed would hold prices received by farmers at a level of at least 
6 percent higher than that to which they would otherwise fall. 

This would mean that the reserve acreage would be placed in its optimum 
conservation condition and farmers would be enabled to conserve and improve all 
of their acres and make their pro-rata contribution of purchasing power to an 
expanding full employment economy without putting an unbearable strain upon 
the national farm income improvement and price-support programs and the 
unnecessarily exaggerated use of acreage allotments, marketing quotas, market- 
ing agreements, and marketing orders. 
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VALUE TO FARMERS 


For more than 30 years our Nation and its Congress has held that a parity 
price is a fair price—fair to consumers and producers alike—and that farmers 
deserve to be enabled to earn a parity of income. The conservation acreage 
reserve could be used to keep farm prices at a full parity average year in and 
year out. However, to do so in recession and depression years would be a great 
hardship on consumers. Moreover, tailoring farm preduction down to less than 
a volume that consumers would buy at parity prices in a year of full employ- 
ment would be restrictive and itself contribute to deepening the recession. 
Therefore, these conservation acreage-reserve proposals do not provide for cut- 
ting production below the volume that a full-employment economy will buy at 
100 percent of income-parity prices. 

Establishment of a voluntary conservation acreage-reserve program of this 
type would go a long way toward reducing the severe cuts required by acreage 
allotments and marketing quota programs for specific crops, and practically 
eliminate the present tendency of these programs to shift the so-called surplus 
problem from one crop to another and, rather soon, always to poultry, dairy, 
and livestock. Such a program would help greatly to bolster farmers’ collective 
bargaining activities under the marketing agreement and order programs. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


A 6 percent cut in national food and clothing supplies in the domestic United 
States market would cause a 36 percent increase in average prices received by 
farmers for such commodities.’ The immediate effectiveness of the conservation 
acreage reserve in raising farm family income grows out of this convenient 
economic fact. 

More than 90 percent of all United States farm acres are used to produce 
food and fiber for the domestic market. About 10 percent of commodities pro- 
duced must be exported. No one knows what the supply-price relationships for 
defferent export commodities may be from year to year. But assume for the 
moment that programs can be developed to maintain exports. In that ease, 
using the conservation acreage reserve to reduce United States farm production 
by 6 percent would increase farm operator family income from the expected 
1956 level of $10.5 billion to $13.5 billion, an increase of about 30 percent. Here’s 
why this comfortable result comes about. 

Cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco and a few other commodities account for the 
great bulk of United States farm exports. Practically the entire United States 
production of other farm commodities are consumed in the United States. 
For these, a small reduction in the volume marketed will raise prices received 
by farmers 6 times as much as the cut in volume. 

The following table shows the relationships: 

Percent increase 


: ; in average prices 
Percent reduction in supply: received by farmers 


24 
30 


lini hep nig hn = ei Sigigeictlhe wien pipidin meh! Oe 


In 1956, farmers may receive about $32 billion from marketings. Conserva- 
tion acreage reserve program might have been used to reduce this volume by 8 
percent. Subtracting 2-percent oversupply (at 1956 prices) this leaves a 6-per- 
cent net cut in production going to market with a corresponding 36-percent 
increase in average price received by farmers. This means that only 92 percent 


1 Willard W. Cochrane in the Case for Controlled Production, Grain Quarterly, spring, 
1955, gives the scientific explanation of this phenomenon. Cochrane says that “elssticity 
of the demand for food approximates 0.3. Now what does this mean? It means that 
consumers increase their consumption of all foods only 3 percent when prices of si! foods 
decline 10 percent. ‘To farmers this means that retail prices must fall 10 percent to 
move into consumption a 3 percent increase in output. And when marketing margins 
absorb 50 percent of the consumer's food dollar, farm prices must fall in the neighborhood 
of 20 percent to move into consumption at 3 percent increase in output. * * * A cut of 
3 percent in total food supplies means that farm prices will rise in the neighborhood of 
20 percent; an increase of 3 percent in total food supplies leads to a decline in prices at 
the farm level of about 20 percent.” 
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of the volume would sell at 136-percent prices. Thus marketings could have 
been sold at $40 billion or 25 percent more than the $32 billion now predicted 
for 1956. 

Farm operating costs in 1955 amounted to $22 billion. Subtracted from 
expected 1956 farm gross income of $32 billion this leaves $10 billion realized 
net income of farm operators. However, subtracted from $40 billion farm gross 
income that would result from an 8-percent cut in supplies offered to the market, 
realized net income would be $18 billion, or 80 percent higher. 

The conservation acreage reserve could be used to reduce production by any 
desired proportion. The result of different applications is shown in the tables 
which follow: 


Percent United | United 
increase in | Statesfarm | States farm | Parity price 
| 
| ratio 


sale price | grossincome| operators’ 
| | net income 














Percent reduction in domestic supplies: | Billions Billions 
1 percent. _- be : 6 | $33.6 | $11.6 | 85 
2 percent... ...-...-- ; | 12 | 35 13.2 | £0 
3 percent__.-_-- . . | 18 | 14.4 5 
4 percent.......--. — ij : 24 | 15.9 100 
5 percent......-- we ‘ \ .| 30 | 17.4 105 
6 percent =. | 36 | 18.5 | 110 
eran BOR ih ssh ik. iss ce {debi del 0 | 32. 0 10.0 | 80 
! 


With prices received by farmers averaging 81 percent of parity at the end 
of 1955, it will be seen that an 8-percent overall cut in farm production and 
6-percent cut in market supplies would raise the parity ratio to about 110 
percent of parity price and farm-family income up to about 80 to 90 percent 
of parity income. 

To cut total farm production by 8 percent would probably require a cut in 
acreage planted of approximately 10 percent. Total United States planted 
acreage to 59 major crops including hay but not pasture, woodland, or fal- 
low, has been in the neighborhood of 475 million acres. Taking the larger 
figures to make up for acreage in minor crops would mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately 38 million acres reduction in production. If to this is added an additional 
44 million acres required to bring pasture into line with market needs, it would 
mean a national conservation acreage reserve of approximately 82 million acres. 

The conservation acreage reserve proposal would direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a calculation of this type and then to stand ready to make con- 
tracts with farmers to retire conservation reserve acreage from production of 
commercial crops and pasture. The Government would pay to the farm operator 
a conservation reserve award on each acre so retired equal to taxes and other 
land costs plus what the family could have earned in net income if that acre 
were in its customary use. The total cost of the conservation acreage awards 
would come to about the $1.2 billion now proposed to be spent on the soil bank. 


GENFRAL NATIONAL WELFARE 


In addition to its undoubted contribution to increased conservation of soil, 
water and related resources, the conservation acreage reserve would make a 
major contribution to aiding farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable 
balance with demand. 

A system of farm production and marketing adjustment programs, federally 
sanctioned and administered, is absolutely essential to general national welfare. 
Without them the Nation cannot and will not maintain the specific measures 
required to provide 100 percent of parity income protection for the family-farm 
production of all farm commodities. 

In the absence of such programs, falling farm-family incomes will continue 
to threaten the continued prosperity of other parts of the Nation. Falling farm 
incomes endanger the future food and fiber supply required by a rapidly expand- 
ing population. Falling family-farm incomes in the United States destroy one 
of American democracy’s finest examples of hope for the more than a billion 
farm people in the other areas of this troubled world. 
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LITTLE OPPOSITION 


Since President Eisenhower changed his mind on the subject in the fall of 
1955, there has been little or no further opposition to the conservation acreage 
reserve. Arguments have continued on what kind and whether the program 
will be used mainly to reduce CCC inventories or to raise farm-family income. 
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FarM PRopUCTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 
Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56-19 (Revision No. 1), September 14, 1956 


The 84th Cengress now adjourned made several very significant improvements 
in legislation authorizing farmers to adjust their production and sales to bring 
market supplies into a better balance with augmented market demand. 

(1) A large beginning toward a workable voluntary conservation acreage 
reserve was made in adoption of the acreage reserve and conservation 
reserve in the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

(2) The national minimum acreage allotment or base acreage for corn 
was raised from 48 million acres to 51 million acres for 1956; 

(3) Marketing fee or penalty on overquota sales of peanuts was raised to 
75 percent of support level; 

(4) Provision has been made for preservation of unused allotments; 

(5) National minimum acreage allotment for cotton was established at 
17.5 million acres for 1957 and 1958; and 

(6) A minimum allotment for cotton for each family was set at not less 
than 4 acres; and 

(7) Cranberries were added to the list of commodities eligible to make 
use of marketing agreements and orders. 

National Farmers Union continues to urge further improvement and expansion 
of various production and marketing adjustment programs as essential parts of 
«a comprehensive farm income improvement program. 

Such programs fulfill these major functions: 

(a) prevent wasteful use of farm labor, capital, and natural resources ; 

(b) assist farmers to keep market supplies of farm commodities in reason- 
able balance with market demand and thereby: 

(1) reduce the Government cost of the income protection and price-support 
program and, 

(2) in some cases directly raise prices received by farmers above support 
levels or above free-market levels in the absence of support programs. 

National Farmers Union considers such supply adjustment programs to be a 
third line of defense after everything possible has been done to expand domestic 
and foreign human use and demand for farm commodities through maintaining 
and expanding a full employment economy and carrying out policies to expand 
international trade and operating special demand and export expanding action 
programs. 

SUMMARY 


The production and marketing adjustment programs recommended for adop- 
tion by National Farmers Union as amendments to existing law are: 
1. A workable voluntary conservation acreage reserve through improve- 
ment of the Soil Bank Act: 
2. Marketing premium payments for sale of livestock at desirable weights 
and types (not now authorized by existing law) ; 


87258—57 12 
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3. Extension in workable ways to producers of all farm commodities of 
the privilege of using improved marketing quotas, restricted by existing 
law to the producers of only seven commodities; and 

4. Extension in workable ways to producers of all farm conimodities of 
the protection and right to utilize private collective bargaining techniques 
under marketing agreements and orders. 


ECONOMICS OF SUPPLY ADJUSTMENT 


The desirable results of these adjustment programs are derived from two 
facts. 

First, no one seriously believes that farmers should waste their time and use 
up their resources to produce commodities that will not be used but whose pres- 
ence on the market will reduce farm prices and incomes to the bankruptcy level. 

Second, the inelasticity of the demand for farm commodities as a whole and 
for many individual farm commodities is so severe that increased quantities can 
be sold only at greatly lowered prices. Or conversely, for all commodities as 
a group a 1 percent cut in supply will have a 6 percent raising effect on farm 
prices and a 10 percent raising effect on farm net income. 

For example, a 1 percent cut in total farm production at present levels 
would reduce the Government cost of an adequate income protection and price- 
support program by almost $2 billion or in the absence of such a program would 
raise gross and net farm income by almost $2 billion. 

As a result such adjustment measures reduce the Government cost of the 
income protection-price support program if one is in operation. If the cut 
in production marketing is large enough, market prices will be raised above the 
support level. In the absence of an income protection or price-support pro- 
gram, production and marketing reductions raise farm family income directly 
by reducing supply and raising prices received by farmers by a much larger 
percentage than the volume of sales are cut. 

The acreage reserve in the Agricultural Act of 1956 will raise prices of 
basics 5 percent above support level if strongly administered. Marketing 
quotas operate in connection with support programs. Marketing agreements 
usually operate in conjunction with surplus removal operations. But only 
in the case of milk do marketing orders operate along with a price support 
program. In this case each strengthens and improves the income raising fea- 
tures of the other. Marketing orders protect producers in bargaining collec- 
tively with buyers of the produce. 

Marketing premium payments would help raise farm income from livestock 
whether operated alone or along with a specific income protection or price- 
support program. 

Acrage allotments are operated in conjunction with price-support pro- 
grams. 

NEED FOR ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


The need for farm production and marketing adjustment programs to raise 
farm income directly or to make specific farm income improving programs 
more workable is derived basically from the chronically adverse trade sit- 
uation of farmers. 

In the absence of specific income protection measures, farm family income 
tends to fall from year to year except in years when the national economy 
expands by as much as 10 percent. 

However, such a rapid rate of expansion would set up conditions that lead 
to inflation of industrial prices and increased farm costs of production. In 
view of this National Farmers Union favors a more modest national economic 
growth rate of about 6 percent per year. However, such a rate of national 
economic expansion is not great enough to raise farm family income toward a 
parity position. 

To expand human use and demand for farm commodities, National Farmers 
Union continues to urge new, improved and expanded programs of increased 
domestic and foreign consumer purchasing power and the use of farm commodi- 
ties as capital assets to further intelligent foreign economic and humanitarian 
domestic public assistance programs. 

In any particular year, however, the expansion of the national economy and 
of farm exports and the scope of the special demand-expanding programs may 
not, and in the foreseeable future probably will not, be sufficient to provide the 
effective demand required to keep prices received by farmers at a level that will 
enable farm people to earn parity incomes or a tolerable percentage thereof. 
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Moreover, while the level of general demand for all farm commodities may be 
satisfactory, one or more individual commodities may at any time run into 
specific difficulty. 

To protect farm income and to improve it in such circumstances requires the 
use of specific farm income protection and price support measures through 
workable combinations of parity supplement payments and price supporting 
loans and purchases. 

However, such programs quickly become subject to political attack if they must 
be used in large magnitude continuously. 

If annual production increases too fast and exceeds the rate of expansion of 
augmented annual demand for domestic consumption and exports, stocks pile up 
in Government ownership and Government costs for parity supplement payments 
would mount rapidly. Either or both occurrences soon lead to a political clamor 
to “lower the high rigid” support level. 

To forestall these developments, National Farmers Union favors the use of 
federally sanctioned and administered production and marketing adjustment 
programs to enable farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable balance with 
augmented demand. 


OPERATING RELATIONSHIP 


National Farmers Union favors improvement of the Soil Bank Act to provide 
for the use of a voluntary Conservation Acreage Reserve as a satisfactory incen- 
tive program to bring total farm production into general balance with total 
inarket demand. Under this program, a predetermined part of total farm acreage 
‘cropland, meadow and pasture) would be placed in a conservation reserve each 
year and removed from production for commercial sale. 

So that the production and sale of individual farm commodities could be 
brought into better balance with their own specific domestic and export market 
demand, National Farmers Union supports improvement of marketing quotas, 
ncreage allotments and marketing agreements and orders and their extension 
to other commodities and the enactment of a program of marketing premium 
payments on sales of livestock of desirable weights and types. 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROMOTED 


Considerations of national welfare demand continuous concern for the income 
status of farm people. 

In the first place, in a democracy within a republic the income situation of 
any segment of population, particularly one as large as the 22 million plus 
people who live on farms, cannot and should not be disregarded. 

In the second place, the immediate and longer run future welfare of the 
entire population is directly and intimately involved. By 1975, the population of 
the United States will be at least 228 million, 62 million more than at the end 
of 1955. For national safety the Nation must develop by 1975 a farm productive 
plant capable of producing approximately one-third more food, fiber, oil and 
timber than in 1955. 

Third, national prosperity with full employment, full production and relatively 
full consumption is seriously endangered when any large segment of the economy 
such as farming continues in a depressed economic condition. It is abundantly 
clear in American history that major national depressions are farm led and 
farm fed. 

Moreover, continued and deepening farm depression acts as a powerful 
stimulant to the increase of industrialized agricultural production, corporate 
farming, and an increasing prevalence of tenancy. Such trends as these are 
inimical to the preservation and strengthening of the family-farm pattern of 
American agricultural production which is one of the Nation’s major bulwarks 
of political and social stability and democracy within a republic and which is 
one of the Nation’s best examples of hope and inspiration to the 2 billion of the 
world’s people who live by farming but have not yet made the ultimate choice 
between democracy and some form of Fascist or Communist totalitarianism. 

In terms of general national interest (and that of farm people) in maintaining 
family-farm income, production and marketing adjustment rather than support 
level adjustment is the most intelligent action to reduce pressures on the farm 
income protection program. 

If the 4-percent “oversupply” is adjusted by lowering support level, farm-family 
income drops drastically, because the support level must be dropped by 25 percent. 
If the adjustment is made by reducing production and marketing, farm-family 
income falls but slightly. 
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The arithmetic is as follows: 

104 percent (supply) multiplied by 75 percent (prices) = 78 percent gross 
income 

78 percent gross income minus 52 percent (costs) = 26 percent net income 

100 percent (supply) multiplied by 100 percent (prices) = 100 percent gross 
income 

100 percent gross income minus 56 percent (costs) = 44 percent net income 


Net income index by cutting production__.__---..-------------------~.-- 44 
Net income index by cutting price____----- pee TI GULL ew 26 
meeenes: (GO Mereedh eo en ded eee heeled deen 18 


Net farm family income would be nearly 70 percent higher by cutting produc- 
tion by 4 percent than by allowing prices to drop the 25 percent required to absorb 
the additional output in the market. 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROTECTED 


Farm commodity supply adjustments should be viewed as supplemental to 
farm income protection programs and not as income-improving devices in them- 
selves for several impelling national welfare reasons. 

First, if such devices are designed to tailor each year’s production to what 
the market will take at prices that will enable farmers to earn full parity incomes, 
there is an ever-present danger that adverse crop conditions may result in low 
yields and therefore lead to severe shortages. Moreover, in periods of recession 
and depression the cutting of the production of farm commodities to the volume 
that the depressed market will take at fair prices to farmers would so severely 
reduce supply that starvation and food riots would result. 

This is, of course, exactly the principle upon which big industry, big business, 
private profit utilities and organized labor operates to maintain prices, wage 
rates, and profits while cutting production. 

In 1932, steel production for the year was cut to only 20 percent of capacity. 
If farmers had cut their production by a similar proportion, then more than 4 of 
each 5 persons in the towns and cities of the United States would have starved 
to death. Obviously, the Nation as a whole cannot allow farmers to use produc- 
tion adjustments as a means of income protection to anything like the same 
extent that it allows steel producers to use it. But it is patently unfair to sanc- 
tion and condone enforced scarcity as an economic tool of steel producers, the 
prices of whose products make up a large share of farm production expenses, and 
deny the use of the same tool to farmers. 

In 1954, the steel industry operated at only 71 percent of capacity, average 
for the year. Total industrial production dropped by 8 percent from 1953 to 
1954 although industrial prices were raised. Industrial employment was cut 
by 7 percent but hourly wages rose 2 percent. 

National Farmers Union has opposed milk strikes and other violent means of 
curtailing market supplies of such necessities of life as foo.’ and fiber. More- 
over, we are opposed to use of such severe production and marketing adjustments 
as those used by the steel and other industries. 

National Farmers Union places the following limits on the use of federally 
sanctioned and administered farm commodity market supply adjustments: 

1. Production and marketing adjustments should not be used to reduce 
the size of already existing carryover of commodities. These should be 
insulated from the market, and such of them as are not needed for the 
national security reserve should be disposed of in nonwasteful noncommercial 
channels. 

2. Production and marketing adjustments should not be utilized to reduce 
total annual production of any commodity below the volume that the market 
will buy at prices which will return parity farm income in view of that 
year’s augmented domestic and export demand in a full employment 
economy. 

To reduce production below these levels would be a great deal more serious 
in the case of food and fiber than in the case, for example, of steel and 
automobiles. 

CONTINUED INCREASE IN FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


Since World War II, there have been 7 years when prices received by farmers 
averaged 100 percent of price parity or more. During these years, farm output 
per man-hour increased on an average of 3 percent per year (table I). No one 
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knows, of course, whether such inereases in farm productivity will continue 
in future years. But we do know that farm technological improvements already 
tested but not adopted on most farms are more than sufficient to maintain the 
above rate of increasing efficiency for the next 5 or 10 years, if farm income is 
maintained anywhere above the 50 percent of income parity level. 

In contrast, population is increasing only 1.7 percent per year and per person 
consumption is expanding at a rate not faster than three-tenths percent per 
year. This makes a total growth of demand for farm commodities of not 
much more than 2 percent per year, leaving a 1 percent per year drop or net 
drag. No one, of course, can predict future demand for farm commodities with 
exact accuracy. 

However, if an adequate 100 percent of parity farm income protection program 
is to be operated in what appears to be the future situation some means must 
be used to hold down advancing farm productivity. In the short run this 
cannot be done by reducing price-support levels as experience of the Eisenhower- 
Farm Bureau sliding scale program dramatically demonstrated. (See Table IT.) 

In the longer run such a policy can be effective in halting the increase of 
farm production only by driving down farm prices and income further and fur- 
ther until farm families mortgage their assets to the hilt, lose their net worth, 
use up their available credit, and wear out their soil, water, and other capital 
assets and several generations have gone through the wringer of bankruptcy. 

If the preceding estimate of an approximately 1 percent drag per year is 
correct, this mounting excess of farm commodity supply over effective demand 
would push down prices received by farmers and gross farm incomes by about 
5 to 6 percent per year. With relatively fixed costs of production, net farm 
income would tend to drop by about 10 percent per year if complete reliance 
was placed on the free market. If such income drop were long continued, farm 
production increases would, of course, ultimately be stopped. But at what a 
cost to farmers and the general welfare. 

Each 1 percent increase of supply over demand for farm commodities reduces 
prices received by farmers by from 5 to 7 percent. Thus maintaining production 
and cutting price can only bring economic disaster to farmers and the Nation. 

However, with an adequate farm-income protection and price-support program 
in operation, this same principle (the great inelasticity of demand for farm 
commodities) can be utilized to support the income program and make it work- 
able and much less costly. 


WEAKNESS OF EISENHOWER PROPOSALS 


The Eisenhower administration, following the policy of the national officials 
of American Farm Bureau Federation, appear to favor the complete elimination 
of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, favoring instead a policy of cutting 
price-support levels. 

Moreover, the Eisenhower-Farm Bureau soil-bank proposal was designed almost 
exclusively to enahle Commodity Credit Corporation to dispose of the stocks 
owned by it on the domestic commercial market. The small conservation reserve 
provided for in the proposal would not have lifted the prices received by farmers 
for nonbasic commodities above the already deplorably low-support loan levels 
to which they have been progressively dropped over the past 3 years. 

First, the Eisenhower soil-bank proposal would not improve farm income; and 
secondly, it was designed to cut annual production of basics below annual market 
takings at support level so that existing carryovers could be reduced. 


WEAKNESS OF EXISTING LAW 


In addition to specific detailed weaknesses of existing production and market- 
ing adjustment laws that will be discussed in separate memoranda, several major 
weaknesses should be listed here. These are: 

1. Except for the small conservation reserve of the soil bank, only a small 
select list of these basic commodities—wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, tobacco, 
and rice—-are eligible to use the devices: 

2. Too little attention is paid to protecting the income base of small-family 
farmers; 

3. They are rendered cumbersome by inapplicable or unworkable gadgetry: and 

4. The $450 million appropriation authorized for the small conservation reserve 
is grossly inadequate to the job assigned to it. 
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TABLE I.—Parity price ratio and increasing farm efficiency and productivity, 
1946-55 


Index of farm | Percent in 


Farm price output per | crease in farm 
Year parity ratio man-hourin | productivit 
following year | above preced 
ing yea! 

1946... ees ; 7 : ; a 113 92 1 
1947 - ; Sonera 115 104 13 
1948 : Loe sta : 110 104 0 
1949... . duds ss 100 112 8 
1950... .. ‘ wie 101 113 1 
1951 ianne 107 120 f 
1952 Juitivsadees . ‘ 100 123 2 
1953. _. ‘0 é “Tota ee yee ‘ 92 126 3 
1954 ‘ qui ecichiel s 89 130 
1955 . oe ’ S4 ‘a 


1 Average for 7 years, 


TABLE II.—Sliding scale has not reduced farm production—When support levels 
were reduced, production increased, except where marketing quotas were put 
into effect 


Level of support Production (millions of units 
Commodity 

1952 1955 Percent 1952 1955 Percent 

per unit | per unit | change change 
Wheat i ..--bushels $2. 20 $2. 06 —6 1, 209 1 938 —28 
Rice : hundredweight_. $5. 04 $4. 66 -8 48 1 63 +10 
Cotton__-- ‘ .pounds and bales-- $0. 31 $0. 31 0 15.1 14.6 3 
Corn ‘ bushels $1. 60 $1. 58 1 2,977 23, 185 +-7 
Oats : és ‘ oa do-. $0. 78 $0. 61 —22 1, 260 1, 576 +2. 
Sorghum grain a hundredweight. $2. 28 $1. 78 —25 83 232 4-18 
I i es theta netsh ob $2. 56 $2. 04 20 298 371 +30 
Milk rae ; : 2 Oo) 375 —17 | 80,812 87,773 +4 
Barley ‘ ‘ : - pounds $1. 22 $0. 94 23 226 391 +73 
Flaxseed ‘ ...-.bushels $3. 77 $2. 91 — 23 30 41 +-37 
Rye ‘ = aac $1, 42 $1.18 17 16 29 +81 


| Marketing quotas in operation in 1955 but not in 1952 
2 Acreage allotments in operation in 1955 but not in 1952, 
Percent 


Source: Crop Production 1955, published by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department o 
Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY C. STEWART, PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., HOMER 
CITY, PA. 


Mr. Srewart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Murray Stewart, a Pennsylvania farmer. My total crop is 
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Christmas trees. In connection with that we also have a small nursery 
producing from a quarter to a third of a million seedlings and trans- 
plants of Christmas trees. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing be- 
fore this committee as president of the National Christmas Tree 
Growers Association, Inc., an association representing more than 1,400 
producers in 14 States. These producers are members of nine State 
associations—in Indiana, Michig ran, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
Y “my Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

: addition, producers of C hristmas trees have organized associa- 
ie in California, Maryland, New Hampshire, and the Pacific North- 
west, but these organiz: itions are not affiliated with the national asso- 
ciation. 

The Pacific Northwest organization includes Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. The New Hampshire organization is New Hampshire 
and Vermont together. 

The Christmas tree growers of the United States have a vital eco- 
nomic stake in the operation of the soil-bank program—particularly 
in the tree-growing phases of the conservation reserve part of the 
program. 

According to the recent survey by the United States Department of 
Agriculture 37,778,223 Christmas trees were marketed at wholesale 
in the United States in 1955. Of this number 25,369,223 were pro- 
duced in this country. The balance of 12,409,000 were imported from 
Canada. 

The estimated retail value of these American-grown Christmas trees 
was $37.5 million. 

This industry, we believe, could be seriously damaged by the fune- 
tioning of the conservation reserve section of the soil-bank program, 
unless its unique problems are recognized. 

In March 1956, at our regular meeting in Lafayette, Ind., the policy- 
making body of our association declared : 

The soil-bank plan now being considered by Congress may tend to encourage 
the creation of a grievous and unmanageable surplus of Christmas trees and 
ornamental nursery stock. In order that the creation of such a surplus (not 
within the scope of intent of the soil-bank plan) be prevented or minimized, we 
recommend that plantings of trees made for commercial Christmas trees or 
ornamental nursery stock production be ineligible for payments under the soil- 
bank program. We also suggest that only the species of trees that are native 
to the local area be approved for planting, and that trees so planted he required 
to remain on the land a sufficient length of time to provide for effective control 
of erosion, watershed protection, or the production of timber products. 

Subsequently, on August 9 and 10, last year, the board of trustees of 
our association unanimously reaffirmed this resolution, and further 
emphasized the need for stipulating, at the national level, that pay- 
ments under the soil-bank program ‘for tree planting be limited to the 
species which are native to the locale in which the planting is to be 
done. 

The positions of March and August of last year apply with similar 
urgency today. 

The production end of the Christmas tree industry is slowly 
changing from a forest product crop to a farm crop. Although 
still in its pioneering stage of development, with much more of ex- 
perimentation and researc +h needed in the areas of selection of proper 
species, cultural practices, disease and insect control, and also in 
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marketing; the volume of fieldgrown, or plantation-grown trees 
is expanding as fast as the market will absorb them. 

In the 1920 to 1930 decade, the planting of Christmas trees was 
started as a land-use program by many growers. It was limited 
largely to marginal and submarginal land, too poor, steep, or stony 
to work well in field crops. Prior to the use of some present cul- 
tural practices, only a small percentage of the trees in a plantation 
developed into good Christmas trees which were cut and marketed. 
The others were allowed to grow into a stand of timber. That plan 
required a minimum of cultural care and attention during the 7 to 12 
years necessary to produce a 6- to 8-foot Christmas tree. 

As the industry grew and good cropland began to be used for 
growing C hristmas trees, production methods had to change. The 
mowing of plantations two or more time each year were necessary to 
control competitive grass and weed growth. Ar tificial shaping, shear- 
ing or trimming of trees for the proper confor mation of a fair vper- 
centage of marketable trees, became a “must” practice annually 3 to 6 
times during the growing period of 6- to 8-foot trees. 

Disease and insect control is becoming increasingly more of a prob- 
lem as the number and size of plantations i increase. In some areas it 
is now necessary to follow a spraying program. 

In most farming areas a number of species of evergreens suitable 
for Christmas trees, which are not native to the area, grew well as 
young trees. However, they do not continue to thrive ‘and grow to 
maturity and produce merchantable timber and logs for lumber, 
when outside of their natural habitat. I have well over 60 acres of 
Scotch pine plantation 15 to 30 years old from which Christmas trees 
had been cut 7 to 12 years after planting, which are a failure as tim- 
ber or lumber producting reforestation plantings. And furthermore, 
these stands of stunted Scotch pine, now of no commercial value and 
with no future, almost completely prevent natural replacement by 
the useful hardwood species that are native to the area. This re- 
moves that land from the production of any crop of commercial value 
unless it is cleared of the present growth, which would cost more than 
the land would be worth under present conditions. To a lesser de- 
gree we have a similar experience with Norway spruce, white spruce, 
and American red pine. Our experience is not unusual. I have ob- 
served the same conditions in other States. This points up one of 
two major concerns of Christmas-tree producers. 

The first is to protect the industry from possible ruin 10 or 12 years 
hence. If the soil-bank program should result in many farmers plant- 
ing indigenous species for Christmas-tree production, their harvest- 
ing them at the end of the contract period would swamp the market 
and ruin the industry. 

The other concern is of even more importance from a national econ- 
omy point of view. If people planting trees under the soil bank pro- 
gram are permitted to plant any species they wish without restriction : 
undoubtedly many will plant those species popular for Christmas 
trees but not native to their areas. But because of lack of experience, 
knowledge or time and labor necessary to properly care for their plan- 
tations during the term of their soil bank contract; the end result will 
be that they have a reforestation project which is neither marketable 
Christmas trees, nor has a timber or lumber producing future pos- 
sibility. As a matter of fact, there are today without the incentive 
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of Government subsidy, many such situations in our Christmas tree 
producing States. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge that the Soil Bank Act be amended 
to stipulate that for the tree planting program, only the species of 
forest trees indigenous to the area to be planted be eligible for soil 
bank establishment payments and annual rental payments. Also that 
no Christmas trees, ornamentals, or Christmas greens may be harvested 
from the conservation reserve during the contract period, with ade- 
quate penalties for violations. 

May I state that that second proposal has been adopted administra- 
tively by the Department and is in effect. We recommend it as an 
amendment, if the bill is amended, to put it on a permanent. basis 
because of the fact that a 10- to 15-year period is a long time, and ad- 
ministrative regulations can change with a change of administration. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate sin- 
cerely this opportunity to present our views on the operation of one 
important aspect of the soil bank program. 

Mr. Poace. Do I understand that you fee] the present regulations 
ure adequate / 

Mr. Srewart. In that one phase, if they were ¢ ‘arried out, they would 
help the situation, but they still would not bar from use species that 
will develop into Christmas trees. After the Christmas tree stage or 
age is passed their usefulness is passed. 

Mr. Poacr. I live in a country that does not grow Christmas trees: 
in fact, it does not grow any trees. We wish we did. Would you not 
be working a rather serious hardshin if you were to write into the 
law a proviso that in no section of the country you could grow any- 
thing except indigenous species? Had not that be better left to the 
Department? Had they not better be allowed to place the regula- 
tions in the various States or sections of the States where they are ap- 
plicable? I know that practically all of the trees of the West are not 
indigenous species. ‘They have been brought in from somewhere. 

I visited Australia last year. They have the eucalyptus tree. South 
America is covered with eucalyptus trees, but they are not indigenous 
to South America. You could go to California and see what they have 
done by bringing trees in there. Are you going to say we are going 
to prohibit any progress in bringing in trees from one section of the 
world to another ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. In California, your eucalyptus has been growing there 
for so long that I think by common consent it would be considered 
indigenous. 

Mr. Poacr. They all came from Australia. 

Mr. Stewart. They have been growing there for a hundred years— 
in California. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; I know that they have been growing there for a 
hundred years. The Irish potato has been growing in Ireland for a 
hundred years, but they are not Irish, and they are not indigenous to 
Ireland. T hey came from the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Stewart. What I wish to say is one problem we face and which 
we discussed with the forestry people here in Washington some time 
ago was the one that you bring up now, Mr. C hairman, and they took 
the ground they could not rule at the national level against certain 
species as such because of the fact, with the exception of possibly 
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Scotch pine and maybe one or two other imported trees, that they are 
indigenous to certain areas in our Nation. 

Mr. Poace. Do you not think it would be much better to leave to the 
Department of Agriculture the right to define and decide in what 
areas you could grow certain trees and meet their requirements than 
for the Congress to come in and try to pass a blanket law and say 
you cannot grow these species ? 

Mr. Srewarr. We are not asking you to specify against any par- 
ticular species. 

Mr. Poace. You are trying to say to us if we do not grow certain 
trees, we cannot ever grow them. 

Mr. Srewarr. The amendment that we are asking for makes in- 
eligible for recognition or payments species that are not native to 
a given area to which they are to be planted. 

Mr. Poacr. Suppose that we are spending a good deal of money 
trying to build a windbreak of trees on the Great Plains. The very 
fact that we are trying to build it there proves we are not growing 
indigenous trees because we have to take trees in there. We “have to 
import them. We bring in poplars, we bring in ash and we bring in 
these other trees and grow them. We bring in cottonwood and Chinese 
elms and not a one is indigenous. Are you going to say to all that 
area you cannot participate in any of this program and build what 
the Government wants built because you do not have indigenous 
trees / 

Mr. Stewart. Could we meet that objection by inserting the word 
“conifers” in there? The trees that you mention are not “Christmas 
trees. 

Mr. Poags. I understand that. I agree that we should not set up 
a program here that would ruin you, and I can see if ever yone goes into 
the Christmas tree business that in a few years you are going to be 
in bad shape. I can see that readily. But aa you not think you 
ought to confine this thing to the Christmas tree business rather than 
making it of general applic ation? As I understand your proposals, 
they would apply to all reforestation. 

Mr. Srewart. Insofar as the Christmas tree industr y is concerned, 
yes. Actually, we are not concerned as far as desiduous trees are 
concerned. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but you have not limited yourself to something 
of that. kind. Why cannot the Department take care of your prob- 
lems anyhow ? 

Mr. Stewart. Would inserting the word “conifers” in there do it? 

Mr. Poacer. I do not know enough about reforestation to know. 

Mr. THomrson. Let me ask a question. What species do you grow 
in the Middle West for Christmas tree purposes ? 

Mr. Stewart. In the northern tier States and Montana, they are 
not planting them in plantations. There is quite a large production 
of Douglas fir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is the Douglas-fir indigenous to Montana? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes: that isanatural tree there. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I did not think that was indigenous. 

Mr. Srewarr. You have the Douglas-fir scattered pretty generally 
over the Western States. 

Mr. Tuomeson. What about the Midwest ? 
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Mr. Stewart. In the northern tier area, American red pine and 
Norway pine, as they call it in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
It is quite an acceptable tree and coming into very general use. It 
grows naturally. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. Are you growing any firs in that part of 
the country ? 

Mr. Stewart. In Wisconsin there are some balsam. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is it not conceivable you might want to bring in 
Douglas fir or hemlock or spruce or some other tree that is not in- 
digenous, into your Middle Western States for Christmas tree use, 
and would not the legislation you propose block that very step that 
you might want to take? 

Mr. Stewart. We would like to have eliminated from a possible 
Christmas tree program trees that are a subsidization on Christmas 
tree producing species. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you use Norway pine and white pine as Christ- 
mas trees? 

Mr. Stewart. There are certain areas where white pine are used for 
Christmas trees, but not generally, however. It is an extremely small 
percentage and quite localized. In Pennsylvania there are some sec- 
tions where white pine are used. It does not lend itself well for 
technical reasons for Christmas trees. 

Mr. McIntire. What is the length of the contract which is now be- 
ing used generally in the areas you are familiar with ? 

Mr. Stewart. I understand 10 vears is the a 10-year grow- 
ing period. Our information is the contract goes into effect at the 
time the application is made, but the 10-year period does not begin 
until they are able to secure planting stock, and there is at the present 
time a dearth of planting stock. 

Mr. McIntire. When you say a 10-year minimum, does that turn 
out to be pretty much of a maximum, too’ Is that the way the con- 
tract is written, for 10 years? 

Mr. Srewart. I understand after the trees are available to plant. 

Mr. McIntire. Could not some of this problem of the Christmas 
tree producers be met by the term of that contract, by extending it 
over a longer period so they could go by the point of harvest for Christ- 
mas trees? 

Mr. Stewart. That would help, the extension of the present regula- 
tions of the Department. It would help because it would bring cer- 
tain species, particularly the pines. above the height that they would 
be useful for conventional trees, such as 6 or 7 feet. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it not true that a good deal of the supply of Christ- 
mas trees now being harvested in the Northeastern States, or the 
maritime provinces, are coming from natural seeding of trees al- 
ready there? 

Mr. Stewart. Natural regeneration: yes, that is true. 

Mr. McIntire. In that instance. as far as using those native species 
are concerned, your requirement of indigenous species would not be 
a limitation, and would not you have to get the limitation in the con- 

ract rather than in the species, because they are natural there anyway 

Mr. Stewart. You see, this proposed amendment would not affect 
those. It would only affect trees being planted under the conserva- 
tion phase of it. 
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Mr. Mclinrire. The trees being planted under the conservation 
program, as you just mentioned, would be those in that area, particu- 
larly in the Northeast, and unless you have a time factor in your con- 
tract you are not going to limit the availability of those for Christmas 
tree markets. 

Mr. Srewarr. Our feeling is we cannot consistently ask for a re- 
striction of planting of these trees that are native to an area. Desir- 
able as that may be, we have no policy on that. We are not asking for 
that. 

Mr. McIntire. You are not going to get the impact reduced as far 
as your commercial Christmas tree producers are concerned unless that 
contract protects you, are you ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. May I illustrate it in this way: Within the last few 
months there have come to my desk requests for information from peo- 
ple who have purchased land in the State of Wisconsin. These people 
are from outside of the State and they bought the land with a view to 
placing the entire acreage in Christmas trees, and of course being paid 
up to 80 percent of the establishment cost and then receiving rental for 
the contract period of 10 years, and then at the end of that time cut- 
ting them and making a killing. 

Now, it is those situations that we are trying to avoid. At the pres- 
ent time we have, as mentioned in my statement here, many people in 
our Christmas tree producing States who buy up pieces of land, 
sibly some marginal land, or maybe reasonably good farming land, and 
plant it without knowledge or information, or even the. ability to 
properly take care of their plantations. They are planting them, a 
number I know of personally, to Scotch pine. Even our foresters now 
admit they have no timber or lumber producing features in this coun- 
try, but they are very popular asa C hristmas tree. They are planting 
to that. What will happen, and what is happening, is that those 
people are awakening to the fact after their trees are 7 to 10 years old 
that they have a plantation there, but owing to lack of proper care 
they are neither Christmas trees nor of timber potential. We would 
like to avoid that, and we think this step would be one way of doing it. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you not think the length of that contract is also 
a very important part of keeping this thing under control ? 

Mr. Stewart. The lengthening of the contract would help insofar 
as the pines are concerned, but not particularly with the spruce, firs, 
and so on, because they require a half longer time to make the required 
Christmas tree growth for commercial Christmas trees. They are 
much slower growing than a number of species. 

East of the Alleghenies the short species are more popular. West 
of the Alleghenies the pines are popular and gaining in popularity. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is it not a fact that for C hr istmas trees you would 
have to plant your trees farther apart than for timber? When you 
plant for timber you want them to be self-pruning, which would not 
be desirable for Christmas trees / 

Mr. Srewarr. Actually in theory that is correct. In practice, it 
just does not work out that way. With regard to short needle varie- 
ties, firs and spruces, we are planting usually a minimum of 4 by 4, 
which is about 3,400 per acre. With the pines, the commercial Christ- 
mas tree producers are planting about 5 by 5, which is 1,740 per acre. 

Now. for a stand of timber throughout the East it is recognized that 
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only about 300 to 375 trees per acre can be expected to mature into 
saw log sizes. 

Mr. McIntme. What would be the planting rate, though, to develop 
a commercial stand? What would be your planting ate for mer- 
chantable stands? 

Mr. Srewart. Outside of the Christmas tree producing idea, sup- 
posing you were replanting for timber production only. In theory 
planting 8 by 8 or 10 by 10 would be correct. In actual practice, it 
pays to plant them closer because more quickly you get advantage of 
the shading of the land, the leaf bulk that comes from the shedding 
of the needles, and you cut out the sun on the land and you get faster 
growth. And you can afford to eliminate by thinning these extra 
trees so that when they are about 20 to 25 feet high you will have 
only the prescribed number that you suggest left on the land. That 
seems to work out as the economical way of operating. You see, 
when you plant originally 10 or 12 feet each way your trees do not 
grow fast the first few years. You have the impact of the sun in 
there. You also have your competing vegetation—grass and weeds, 
and even competing brush and so on, which is detrimental to the best 
growth of your trees that you have planted. Some are smothered 
out by the thicker planting. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. I have just three short questions. 

About what percent of the trees that are grown on plantations are 
Christmas trees? Do you have the information from your organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Stewart. That are cut for Christmas trees? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Srewart. In the early days, I mean the thirties and the early 
forties, prior to the introduction and use of the artificial shearing of 
trees, if we got 10 to 15, or occasionally 20 percent, we thought that we 
were fortunate. Now, in later years, since good cropland is being used 
and we have been compelled to adopt shearing and other cultur al prac- 
tices, well, below 60 percent is considered low and you get sometimes 
as high as 70 percent production of trees over a per iod of years. 

Mr. Dixon. What I mean is, what percent of the trees that are used 
as Christmas trees in our country come from plantations ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. I am sorry that I misunderstood your question. 

In this report that I mentioned in my statement, 3,500,000 trees are 
from plantation-grown trees. The department estimates that 70 per- 
cent of those are farm produced and the other 30 percent are cut out 
of State or Federal forests in the thinning process. 

Mr. Drxon. What is the total consumption? Do you have that 
figure anywhere? If three and a half million came from plantations, 
what is the total consumption ‘ 

Mr. Srewarr. The total in this survey, 37,750,000: 25,330,000 of 
those were produced in this country. 

Mr. Dixon. Where are the major Christmas tree plantations in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The major plantations are in Pennsylvania, really, 
and in Pennsylvania we started to plant earlier than any place else. 
Many of our plantations were started in Pennsylvania in the early 
thirties, and they have been expanding. Of recent years, Ohio and 
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Indiana, New Jersey too, and New York are coming into the picture 
in volume production of plantation-grown trees. 

Mr. Dixon. Montana uses the native seedlings that grow in the 
forest. Montana does not have many plantations / 

Mr. Stewart. I do not know of any in Montana. I think the pro- 
duction in Montana is totally from the national forests or from cut- 
over land. 

Mr. Dixon. Does your organization have any policy on the dread- 
ful wastage of Cliristmas trees’ Are you trying to regulate that 
wastage ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Iam not sure that I got your question. 

Mr. Dixon. We see huge bonfires, thousands of Christmas trees 
burned that are not sold, and the people throughout the country are 
becoming quite incensed against that practice. Is your organization 
doing anything to combat that wastage ? 

Mr. Stewart. We are. We have a committee working on grading, 
and we hope through that process to eliminate a large amount of waste. 

Mr. Drxon. Not just through grading, but you are glutting the 
market with thousands of more trees than are being used. 

Mr. Stewart. Actually, these trees that are burned after Christ- 
mas—and this has been my observation, and I have similar reports 
from over the country—are very largely inferior trees, the so-called 
Nos. 2’s and 3’s. If we can eliminate those, it would help. Usually a 
dealer buys those either in bundles, or without sufficient knowledge of 
what constitutes a good and an acceptable tree. In other words, he 
gets stuck with inferior stuff and he does not sell them. 

Mr. Drxon. That answers my question. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Garuines (acting chairman). The committee will come to order. 

In the absence of the chairman and the other ranking members, I 
thought we had better proceed and hear the next witness. We are 
already running a little late. 

It is my understanding that the next witness to be heard is Mr. 
Charles Callison. 

Mr. Callison, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Catutson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles H. Callison, and 
I am conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation, which 
is a national organization made up of State wildlife federations and 
sportmen’s leagues in the various States—as in your State, it is the 
Arkansas Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cauuison. First of all, I want to thank you and the other gen- 
tlemen here for carrying this hearing over this afternoon to hear our 
story. It is a signal honor, we feel, that you paid us, knowing how 
busy you are and the great demands on your time, and we do appre- 
ciate that. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Callison, I am sure the hearing was carried over 
into the afternoon because we felt sure you could contribute greatly 
to this hearing, and we shall be delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Catutson. I shall proceed “with my prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Aside from its purpose with respect to agricultural surpluses, the 
Soil Bank Act of 1956 was hailed by the conservation-minded citizens 
of America as one of the most significant achievements of the 84th 
Congress. ‘The organized sportsmen of America were especially enthu- 
siastic. We of the National Wildlife Federation have stated that 
potentially the soil bank can do more to restore and increase the 
wild-game populations in the farming regions of the Nation than any 
law ever passed by Congress specifically for wildlife purposes. 

Not that the 25 million hunters and fishermen of America would 
share in the money benefits—except for the farmers among them. No; 
the sportsmen represent a broad cross section of the consumers and 
taxpayers of America. They would be digging into their jeans to 
help pay for the program. They were, and are, enthusiastic because 
they see in the soil bank, and particularly in the conservation reserve, 
the mechanics for restoring wild game and furbearers to vast regions 
where intensive agriculture soil erosion, overgrazing, and overharvest 
had practically eliminated wildlife. It was the “conservation” point 
of view which, as you gentlemen recognize, is prominent in the think- 
ing of most Americans. 

We use the figure, 25 million hunters and fishermen, with authority 
to back it up. The first scientific, nationwide measurement of the extent 
of hunting and fishing was made last year under the auspices of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, with the game and fish 
departments of the various States cooperating. This survey not only 
disclosed there are some 25 million Americans over 12 years of age who 
hunt or fish or do both, but that all told they spend ‘about $3 billion 
a year in pursuit of their sport. This comprises a substantial block in 
the economic structure of our Nation. 

The survey showed another thing that will be of special interest to 
this committee. It disclosed that “proportionately more farmers go 
hunting and fishing than any other segment of the population. 

For the population as a whole—mnen, women, and boys and girls over 
12 years of age—21.2 percent either hunted or fished, or both, in 1955. 
In the large cities, the sportsmen number 17 percent of the population. 
In suburbs the percentage rises to 29 percent; in small towns, to 39 
percent. 

But in the rural areas, the survey showed, every other household has 
at least 1 hunter or 1 fisherman; 48 percent of the rural population are 
hunters and/or fishermen. 

Mr. Chairman, I have copies of the printed booklet showing the 
results of that national survey of fishing and hunting which I should 
like, with your permission, to distr ibute to members of the committee 
not for the record here, but I think you may find it useful to have in 
vour files, 

* Mr. Poace (acting chairman). I am sure each of the members of the 
committee will be delighted to have a copy of that booklet. 

Mr. Cauutson. It is filled with statistics on this particular subject as 
to who these hunters and fishermen are, and how they spend their 
money, and so forth. 
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Mr. Poacr. I am sure the committee members would like to have 
copy of it. 

Mr. Caisson. It is too early to measure the results but, Mr. Chair- 
man, we want this committee and the Congress to know that we are 
still enthusiastic about the wildlife conservation potential of the Soil 
Bank Act. It is more than the accidental, or incidental, benefits to 
wildlife habitat that prompts this enthusiasm, and no doubt about it, 
there will be a lot of accidental or incidental benefits. 

Congress wisely added wildlife conservation to the comprehensive, 
natural-resource objectives of the law and the program, along with 
soil, water, and forestry; wildlife conservation practices are specifi- 
cally authorized on the conservation reserve, and the law sets up the 
machinery for putting such practices into effect on any farm where 
the farmer so elects. 

As directed by Congress in section 118 of the act, the Department of 
Agriculture consulted with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of Interior in formulating the approved practices and other 
regulations for the conservation reserve program. Some of the State 
game and fish agencies participated in these discussions. The regula- 
tions were ordered into effect and announced August 16, 1956. Among 
the approved practices were the following three “designed primarily 
to protect and conserve wildlife resources” 
ier Establishment and management of cover specifically beneficial to wild- 
life : 

This practice will have general applicability to all States, although the plant 
species and cultural and other operations used may differ from State to State 
and in different sections of the same State. It includes wildlife cover and food 
plantings, land operations such as partial disking, and a variety of practices 
designed to improve wildlife habitat. 

G-2. Water and marsh management to benefit fish and wildlife: 

This practice includes the development of shallow water areas to improve 
habitat for water fowl, fur animals and other wildlife as well as restoration of 
drained areas (formerly marshland) by installing earth plugs or water control 
structures in drainage ditches. 

G-3. Constructing dams or ponds for fish. 

Seven of the basic conservation practices were listed primarily for 
the conservation of soil and water for agricultural purposes. In 
addition to the specific wildlife practices, the Secretary’s regulations 
stated with respect to seven basic eligible practices for soil and water 
conservation purposes that— 
where practicable, encouragement shall be given in carrying out practices with 
the use of materials and methods which will provide wildlife conservation bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed eligible practices as set forth in the 
regulations are basically sound, and we approve of them. However, 
in prescribing the rates of Federal cost sharing, and in the administra- 
tion of the practices i in several States, we have been forced to conclude 
that wildlife is being discr iminated against. This probably isn’t 
surprising because this is the first incentive program ever administered 
by the Department of Agriculture in which wildlife conservation is 
one of the basic objectives. It is a new field and a new experience 
for them. There probably isn’t a great deal of appreciation for the 
value of wildlife resources among some of the administrators—not 
nearly so much, actually, as among the farmers, 48 percent of whom 
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Congress doubtlessly foresaw this problem when it wrote into the 
law that the Secretary— 
shall consult with the soil-conservation districts, State foresters, State game and 
fish agencies, land-grant colleges, and other appropriate agencies of State 
governments, and with the Fish and Wildlife Service, in the formulation of pro- 
gram provisions at the State and county levels— 
and further added: 

The technical resources of the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest Service, 
the land-grant colleges, the State foresters, State game and fish agencies, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and other appropriate technical services shall be 
utilized, so far as practicable, to assure coordination of conservation activities 
and a solid technical foundation for the program. 

Mr. Chairman, we find that in practice the spirit of the above direc- 
tive, and its clearly stated objective, are not being carried out in many 
States. In some States the cooperation between the State committee 
and the State game and fish agency is close and fruitful. But in many 
it is almost entirely lacking. We have very recent evidence that in 
some States where the State soil-bank committee is anxious and w illing 
to cooperate, and has offered to utilize fully the technical services of 
the State game and fish agency, they have been unable to do so be- 
cause of the regulations and directives from Washington. 

For this reason we suggest that a desirable improvement in the law 
would be a requirement that a representative of the State game and 
fish agency sit as a member of the State ACPS committee, which ad- 
ministers the State’s soil-bank program. 

Most of the members of the State committee are experts, with long 
training and experience, in soil and water conservation. The forestry 
phase of the soil-bank program is represented by a full-fledged voting 
member. We think it would be wise, and helpful, if the fourth major 
resource objective of the program, wildlife conservation, also were 
represented by a voting member. 

The game and fish agencies of the various States not only have the 
legal responsibility for conserving resident wildlife, they have built 
up large and expert corps of specialists in wildlife management. No 
such staff exists in the Department of Agriculture and it would be un- 
wise and uneconomic, we think you will agree, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to try to duplicate the State’s services in this field. Therefore, 
we think it enckive wise, and helpful, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
were directed to contract with the State game and fish agency for 
technical supervision of the wildlife practices. Recent revisions of the 
regulations assign this responsibility to the Soil Conservation Service. 
This is the second proposed amendment to the act which we ask you to 
consider. 

Before concluding my statement, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
refer to three of the rec ommend: ations made by the spokesman for the 
Farmers Union this morning, Mr. John Baker, which we should like 
to endorse. I refer to Mr. Baker’s recommendation No, 2: 


Requirements for conservation treatment and preservation of reserve lands 
should be applied to acreage reserve as well as to the conservation reserve. 


To his recommendation No. 5: 


National average payment per acre under the conservation reserve should be 
substantially raised above the current limit of $10 per acre and graduated larger 
payments be provided for better grades of land so that superior farmland as well 
as the lower producing lands will be attracted into the program. 
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His recommendation No. 6 had to do with pasture and grazing land 
and recommended that such lands should be made eligible for par- 
ticipation in the conservation reserve. 

We think those particular recommendations, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, are sound, basic conservation and we 
should like to add our endorsement to that df the Farmers Union 
for those amendments, or improvements. 

With respect to the rest of Mr. Baker’s recommendations, we do 
not consider ourselves competent to go into the economic phases of 
the program, and its objectives, which the rest of his recommendations 
deal with. 

Let me repeat for the record, concluding, that we are in general 
highly pleased and optimistic about the conservation potential of 
the soil-bank program. But as “bugs” and “rough spots” appear in 
the program, we think they should be eliminated. We know that is the 
intention of Congress and the purpose of this committee. We compli- 
ment you, Mr. Chairman, for initiating these hearings, and we thank 
you for this opportunity to express our views. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much, Mr. Callison. 

Any questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, I[ have a question. 

Mr. Poacr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hoeven. With reference to your recommendation that the rep 
resentative of the State game and fish agency sit as a member of the 
State soil-bank committee to administer the soil-bank program, you 
state that in some instances cooperation is almost entirely lacking. 

Is that due to a clash in personalities, or just what seems to be the 
difficulty? Why are they not carrying out the provisions of the law / 

Mr. Caututson. Well, I think that is part of the explanation, perhaps. 
In some States it is a clash of personalities or a case of misunderstand- 
ing of purposes and intentions. 

One of the things we have to get over the hump in this program, and 
we think the necessary and important way to get over the hump, would 
be to provide that a spokesman for the wildlife phase of this program, 
a man who is competent to speak on the matter, should sit as a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course, it was the intention of the Congress that 
the game and fish agencies should be consulted. If it is a matter of 
personalities or something else, it seems to me the matter could be 
ironed out without too much difficulty. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Garutnes. I wonder if the witness has ever visited Arkansas? 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes, sir; [ have. 

Mr. Garurnes. Did you get to see any of our fish ponds in my State / 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes, sir; 1 did, and they are fine. 

Mr. Garuines. They are mighty big for propagation of fish on 
farms. 

Mr. Catutson. I know they are. a 

Mr. Garuines. It was my pleasure to go over one of those facilities 
just about a year ago where some 1,200 acres were embraced. They 
had built a levee around it, and the levee was wide enough and large 
enough to drive a car around the lake on the levee top. Water was 
pumped in. 
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It is supposed to be a great place for duck hunting also, as well 
as for fishing. 

Mr. Caniison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Along Highway 70 one sees an awful lot of those 
ponds just east of Little Roe k, which is outside the district that I 
serve. 

Mr. Cauutson. Yes, sit 

Mr. Garuines. I just wanted to ask you whether or not you encour- 
age the building of such facilities? 

“Mr. Cauiison. Yes; we cert: ainly do. I know, and I am sure you 
know, Mr. Bill Apple of Little Roc Ik. 

Mr. Garuines. I know him well. His full name is Mr. W. M. 
Apple. 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes, sir; he is on the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and, of course, has been one of the leaders 
of the Arkansas Wildlife Federation for many, many years. 

That is one of the places where we think cost-sharing provisions of 
the regulations now in effect under the soil-bank program are inade- 
quate. That is particularly true with reference to the construction 
of fish ponds. The way it is set up there is very small inducement for 
many farmers to do that under the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Garuines. That is the reason you acquiesced in the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Baker of the Farmers’ Union ? 

Mr. Cauuison. Well, that is right. 

Mr. Garutnes. Item No. 4, 1 believe, of his recommendations is 
what I have reference to. 

Mr. Cauutson. Yes, sir; that payments in general be increased. 
That is one of the reasons, but we think that the cost-sharing pay- 
ment for wildlife practices are proportionately less than for some of 
the other practices in certain instances. The gentleman from North 
Dakota, who is scheduled as the next witness, can give you more spe- 
cific information on that, and he will do so in his statment on that 
problem. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Callison, I am sure you are aware of some of our 
problems out in the mountains where the watersheds are overgrazed. 
Most of these watersheds belong to the Federal Government. 

The winter range of the deer is on the Federal public domain and 
the summer range is on the forest. Now, in order to preserve our wa- 
atersheds and even our culinary water for the citizens, we have got 
to make a soil bank some way out of the public domain. It is as bad 
or worse a hazard than on private domain. 

Has your organization considered any way of making a soil bank 
out of the public domain and restoring that ! 

Mr. Cauuison. No, sir; I cannot say that we have gotten down to 
any _ ific thinking on that, Mr. Dixon. We know and we recognize 
the problem, and know what you are talking about, and it is acute in 
Utah. Not only are some of those ranges overgrazed by livestock, but 
they are severely overgrazed by big game and overbrowsed. One of 
the problems is that of getting sufficient harvest of big game by 
hunters, and getting large enough kills. 

Utah, by the w ay, has done a better job of that than any of the other 
Western States. Through the very close cooperation of the Utah 
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Wildlife Federation and the State game and fish department as well 
as the livestock interests of the State, they have a special big game 
committee, and I am sure you are familiar with it. That committee 
works out the seasons and the quotas to be harvested. 

Mr. Drxon. It is my understanding that they have livestock people 
as well as fish and game people on the committee ? 

Mr. Cauison. Yes, sir; that is right, and they work very well 
together. 

Mr. Dixon. However, the problem now is to harvest the game, and 
also to provide some way so the cattlemen will not go broke if they 
take a certain percentage of their livestock off the forests and off the 
public domain. 

In some areas the cattle people have to take off 20 percent this 
year, and 20 percent the next, and 20 percent the third year. Well, 
that will just about ruin them. 

If we could in some way give them a little compensation for these 
permits they have to graze to tide them over financially until we can 
reseed, restore and build up their range in those eroded areas, it would 
be a wonderful thing for our wildlife, and fishing also, because the 
streams will dry up. 

Mr. Catuison. You are absolutely right. I surely agree with you 
on that, Mr. Dixon. That sounds like a good objective. 

However, it had not occurred to me, in relation to the soil-bank 
program, but I can see how it could fit in. 

Mr. Drxon. We got an amendment in the soil-bank legislation, but 
the Senate got it out. “That was Representative Albert’s amendment. 
I believe that might be another thing you should consider in connec- 
tion with the soil bank or as an independent measure. 

The Soil Conservation Service can already make payments to pri- 
vate individuals who have badly eroded ranges. That authority is al- 
ready on the books, and if we can get them enough money as we push 

that project, that would just revolutionize our wildlife outlook and 
also preserve our watersheds. 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes, sir; I am sure you are entirely right about 
that. 

Mr. Drxon. I thought it might be something that your organization 
could help us push. 

Mr. Catutson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuinos. Mr. Callison, could you tell us how many members 
are on the State soil-bank committee in each State ? 

Mr. Catitson. Well, as I recall, there are three that are specifically 
on it, but the Department of Agriculture people here could tell you 
more definitely. We were discussing that yesterday, and I had the 
idea that the committee was the same as the ASC committee, but then 
I was informed that for the purpose of the soil bank it is the director 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, the head of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and one other member from the State committee, but I do 
not know whether that is right or not. I would appreciate having 
that cleared up myself. 

Mr. Garurnes. Well, even if it is necessary to increase the size, is 
that your recommendation ? 

Would that be your recommendation even if it is necessary to have 
five members on the committee ¢ 
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Mr. Cauuiison. Yes. It is important to get the wildlife point of 
view represented, we think. It was set forth in the act as one of the 
four major conservation objectives, and it is not represented along 
with the others; that is, by people who are technically trained and in- 
terested to do that job, not that the others do not have good imten- 
tions, perhaps. 

Mr. Garuines. It may not require an act of Congress to get that 
done. I know in Arkansas we did not have a member on that State 
committee who knew anything about cotton or who came from a cotton 
area. However, we kept working and kept harping on it until finally 
here just this week they announced they were putting a cotton man 
on who would take the place of one of the members whose time had 
expired. 

Mr. Catutson. It has been our feeling in studying the law that it 
would not take legislation to do it, and that the Sec retary of Agricul- 
ture has the authority under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act which sets up the committees to do that, and the place in 
the Soil Bank Act that refers him back to that as auhority, he has au- 
thority to designate a representative of the State game and fish agency 
as a member of that committee. 

However, we would recommend, if neeessary to get it done, that the 
Congress direct him to do it, and that is our recommendation. We do 
not think, however, it is nec essary. 

Mr. Garuines. You have not taken it up with the Secretary ’ 

Mr. Catuison. Yes, sir; we have, sir. 

Mr. Garnutnas. You have already done that ? 

Mr. Catuison. We have taken it up with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture repeatedly. 

Mr. Jonson. What is his answer to you? 

Mr. Cauuison. His answer is, or his explanation is that they do not 
feel that they can bring a State agency man into a program, the respon- 
sibility for which is vested in the Department of Agriculture, which 
does not quite hold up because there are State men on the committee 
now. 

In other words, the director of the Agricultural Extension Service 
is an official. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. He holds a quasi-Federal-State posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, he is partly Federal ? 

Mr. Cattison. Yes, sir; some of his money comes from the Federal 
Government, but if you ask some of these Extension Service men such 
as Jim Birch, the director in my own home State of Missouri, whether 
he works for the Federal Government, he will soon tell you he does not, 
but that he is a State employee. 

There is ample authority for the Secretary to add a representative 
of the State game and fish department. 

Mr. Garuines. Even if they do not place on the committee a mem- 
ber of the State game and fisheries in several of the States, they could 
get someone else who was an authority on the subject. Is that right? 

Mr. Catuison. T suppose so. You need the technical know-how and 
competence and the authority that the State agency man would have 
behind him to do a good job. That is why you have a representative 
of the Forest Service for the Forestry Division. 
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Mr. Dixon. There seems to be a great deal of conflict between the 
livestock people and the sportsmen. I am wondering if we put a 
sportsman on that committee if it would not cause opposition among 
the livestock people ? 

Mr. Catutson. There would be opposition to that move. However, 
we have a feeling that more frequently that if you can get the livestock 
ee and sportsmen to sit together the sooner they will iron out their 

ifficulties, as they did in Utah. But we probably would meet with 
opposition from the livestock interests to the proposition that the 
sportsmen should be in there. 

Mr. Drxon. They have asked for a representative, too. 

Mr. Catiison. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Catuison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagce. Mr. Morgan of North Dakota. Is he present ? 


STATEMENT OF H. R. MORGAN, GAME AND FISH COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to have this opportunity of appearing before you. My 
name is H. R. Morgan. I am the game and fish commissioner for the 
State of North Dakota. I also represent the International Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners and the Midwest Game and 
Fish Commissioners, in that I am the chairman of the Soil Bank 
Committee for both of these organizations. 

I appear before you today for the purpose of discussing certain 
amendments to the conservation reserve program which is a part of 
the Soil Bank Act. 

This act was established for the purpose of increasing farm in- 
come, while at the same time protecting and benefiting four national 
resources ; namely, soil, water, forests, and wildlife. 

Proper management of each of these resources constitutes a technical 
profession. Each of the resources, just mentioned, are today managed 
on a basis of advice supplied by especially trained technicians em- 
ployed by the agencies who have been made responsible for manage- 
ment of each of these resources. 

The responsibility for management of the Nation’s wildlife re- 
sources is split between thie Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the departments of wildlife conservation 
of the several States. 


Generally, this Federal agency and the State agencies work in close 
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harmony with the States responsible for management of the non- 
migratory wildlife species. 


Everyone working in the wildlife field realizes the importance 


of habitat to each species. Without proper habitat in sufficient 
quantity it is impossible to supply the sportsmen of the Nation with 
harvestable surpluses of any game species. 

Wildlife people were, therefore, extremely happy when the 84th 
Congress recognized wildlife as a resource of national importance by 
including it in the Soil Bank Act. : 

Wildlife is a resource which is always in great demand, short sup- 
ply, and one which can be produced upon properly developed con- 
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servation reserve acres without defeating the objectives of the Soil 
Bank Act. 

The maximum benefits to wildlife may only be attained, however, 
by establishing the types of cover upon these conservation reserve 
acres which w ill pr ovide wildlife with the best habitat. Only the wild- 
life technician, with his experience in establishing habitat and his 
knowledge of what constitutes proper habitat, has the interest and is 
capable of building an environment from which each species of game 
will receive the greatest benefit. 

To insure that the facilities of the State wildlife technicians will be 
utilized, it appears that the act must be amended. In spite of the 
wording of section 118 of the act, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
refused to grant State game agencies the authority to supply the 
technical know-how and supervision of establishing wildlife habitat 
upon those conservation reserve acres which are to be developed to 
benefit wildlife. 

In the Federal Register of August 22, 1956, the regulations govern- 
ing the conservation reserve program appear. In section 485, 157 (h) 
(2) the Forest Service is made responsible for supplying the technical 
phases of A-T practices. 

In the Federal Register of November 14, 1956, which carries amend- 
oe to the original regulations, we find that under section 485, 

157 (h) (1) G-2 and G-3 are added as practices for which the Soil 
Conservation Service is made responsible for the technical phases. 
G-2 and G—3 are wildlife practices, 

Only one other wildlife practice is provided for in the regulations. 
That is G-1, cover for wildlife. Although not specifically assigned 
as a practice the technical phases of which shall be the 1 esponsibility of 
the Soil Conservation Service, it may be assured that this is the case. 

It may be assumed this is the case. I refer you to page 4 of the 
original regulations in which that is stipulated, in the following 
language : 

I refer now, Mr. Chairman, to section 485, 156, subsection A. I 
quote from the regulations : 

Responsible agreement of the State committee and the State conservationists 
of the Soil Conservation Service, responsibility for all or part of the unassigned 
technical phases of these or other practices may be assigned to the Soil Con- 
servation Service for all counties in the State or for specified counties. 

In assigning the technical phases of wildlife practices to Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Secretary is usurping the rights and preroga- 
tives of State governments who are responsible for the management 
of the States’ wildlife resources. 

I believe that the Secretary of Agriculture should be directed to 
acknowledge State game departments by offering them a contract 
under the terms of which such departme nts would be made 1 ‘esponsible 
for carrying out the provisions of wildlife practices upon conservation 
reserve acres which landowners wish developed for wildlife. Many 
State game departments would welcome the opportunity of assuming 
this responsibility, without reimbursement, even though such reim- 
bursement seems provided for in section 111. 

It is my personal feeling that this job is so big and so important 
that there is a place for the technical facilities of each technic ally 
trained branch that might be affected by this act, and if we are going 
to get the ultimate and the optimum out of this piece of very wonder- 
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ful legislation it will be necessary for the trained technicians, who 
have been assigned the responsibility of managing the various re- 
sources that are mentioned in the act, to do the very best job and 
give the very best that they have to offer i in this respect. 

In some States local and State SCS and ASC personnel want the 
State game departments to assume the responsibility of establishing 
wildlife practices, but in each such instance they are stymied by the 
regulations which the Secretary’s oflice has issued, It appears that 
this can be corrected only by amending section 118 of the act. 

To mention a few of those States, I mention North Dakota. There 
are many other States, but I happen to know that Missouri, Illinois, 
and Ohio are three other States that are ver y, Very anxious to assume 
the responsibilities of implementing the w ildlife phases of the con- 
servation reserve program and are unable to under the present regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Poacr. Are those States among those you mentioned who would 
be willing to do it without reimbursement ? 

Mr. Morean. I can definitely say not only those States but other 
States, Mr. Poage. 

We feel we have a responsibility, and we would like to assume it, 
and wildlife wil! not be able to benefit as it should from the provisions 
of this act and the potential of the act offered to wildlife unless we do it. 

There are other features of the regulations governing the conserva- 
tion reserve program which need changing. 

Among these are Federal cost-sharing of practices. If it be the 
will of the Congress to provide Federal cost-sharing on a basis of 80 
percent of the average cost of establishing an A practice, then I be- 
lieve it only just that a G practice receive 80 percent cost-share. Un- 
less the benefits to the landowner be equal for each practice, only 
those drawing the highest cost-share will be chosen. 

Again reterring to the regulations governing the conservation re- 
serve program, published in the Federal Register of August 22, 1956, 
we find under sections 485, 162 (b) that cost-sharing for wildlife prac- 
tices is tied to cost-sharing for A and D practices. A and D practices 
are those established for erosion control. Wildlife cover practices 
when properly carried out will also supply cover which will protect 
the soil from erosion. They may not be properly developed, however, 
at as small a cost as those designed primarily for erosion control in 
all cases. 

The Soil Conservation Service may believe that a belt of three 
rows of trees with an aggregate of 500 trees per acre would be suffi- 
cient to control erosion. In Northern States such a woody planting 
would constitute a death trap for upland game. 

I brought with me a local newspaper, published in one of the larger 
towns in North Dakota on January 3, which carries an article written 
by one of the soil-conservation biologists. I think the statement I 
just made warrants my quoting from that article just one sentence. 

This man says: 

Wintering game birds ean find refuge from lethal wet snows by seeking cover 
under the branches of even the narrowest field belt. 

I have an actual picture taken in North Dakota, which perhaps 
some of you would like to see, which I brought to see what happens 
with that kind of shelter belt so far as game is concerned. 
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Depth in the planting and density are needed to protect the game 
from drifting snow. Such a planting would need to be of 25 rows 
spaced no closer than 10 feet apart, and the species composition would 
differ from that of the shelter belt type planting; thus constituting 
750 trees and shrubs rather than 500 trees. Such a planting would 
be more costly, yet under this regulation the landowner would re- 
ceive Federal cost share for only 80 percent of the A—7 practice—80 
percent of the cost of establishing 500 trees as against the cost of es- 
tablishing 750 trees and shrubs. 

In my State this ratio of cost share holds good only when the wild- 
life planting is established away from buildings. If established near 
the headquarters feed lot, only 50 percent of the cost of establishing 
the A-7 practice will be paid. The value to wildlife is substantially 
greater where the planting is made near the feed lot from which the 
game can avail itself of waste grain. 

We find many of our plains farmers are very anxious to have this 
type of planting established adjacent to the feed lot. It benefits the 
game and definitely benefits the wintering of stock in the feed lot. It 
protects them from the northwest winds. 

Mr. Poace. Would the same thing apply in the Southwest? 

Mr. Morean. Not to that extent, Mr. Chairman. You don’t have 
the weather to contend with. 

Mr. Poacr. We don’t have the snow, but would the same thing apply 
so far as water is concerned ? 

Mr. Morean. I was of the impression that the weather assisted you 
if it was out a way from the headquarters establishment so that the 
stock would have less distance to walk. 

Mr. Poace. But they will not pay you for putting water at your 
residence. They say it is not a proper charge. 

Mr. Moracan. I believe you are correct. 

Although amendments printed in the Federal Register, November 
14, 1956, increase the payment for G-2 and G-3 practices, I recom- 
mend that section 107 (b) (1) be amended to provide for Federal 
cost sharing which would be based upon a percentage that would in- 
sure equal returns for all practices. 

To guard against inequalities such as those I have cited, I believe 
that State wildlife-conservation interests should be represented upon 
the State administrative committee responsible for establishing the 
regulations under which the conservation-reserve program is to 
function. 

Again referring to the Federal Register of August 22, 1956 which 
carries the regulations governing the conservation-reserve program, 
I call your attention to section 485.151 (b). Under this subsection it is 
provided that the soil conservationist and the State ASC committee 
shall represent soil resources upon the soil-bank committee, and the 
Forest Service official shall represent forestry, but no provision is 
made for representation of persons primarily responsible for wildlife. 

I submit that because wildlife is mentioned in the act, along with 
soils and trees and water, that representation upon the State com- 
mittee should be provided for these agencies responsible for wildlife 
resources. 

I recommend that section 117 of the act be amended to provide for 
such voting representation. 
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Mr. Benson, in his letter to me under date of December 27, 1956, a 
copy of which is offered for the record, states his view of the purpose 
of the act in paragraph 2 of page 2 of his letter. His views may apply 
to the average reserve features of the act, but it is our contention that 
the Congress did not contemplate that the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram should be confined only to the reduction of surplus agricultural 
crops. This is definitely stated in the declaration of policy of the act 
which I quote as follows: 


The Soil Bank Act was adopted by the Congress in an effort to assist farmers 
to deal with the agricultural production adjustment problem. Farmers are af- 
forded the opportunity of diverting cropland from intensive use, and to carry 
out conservation measures best adapted to the protection and improvement of 
the agricultural resources which they place in the reserve. 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like to offer for the 
record a copy of a letter from Director John A. F arley , os the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, addressed October 31, 1956, to Mr. 
P. M. Koger, along with the recommendations the F sh and Wildlife 
Service made at that time; a copy of Mr. Benson’s letter to me, dated 
December 27, 1956; and a copy of resolution No, 1 passed by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
while in convention at Toronto, Canada, on September 14 last. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection that may be done. 

(The letters and resolution are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 27, 1956. 
Mr. H. R. Morgan, 
International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

DEAR Mr. MorGan: This acknowledges your letter of November 26, 1956, 
regarding wildlife-conservation practices under the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram. You again request that membership be granted the State wildlife de- 
partments on the Federal agency committee responsible for conservation-reserve 
program formulation at the State and county levels. Also you suggest that 
technical responsibility for the conservation reserve wildlife practices be as- 
signed to the State wildlife departments. Our views on these matters remain 
the same as those expressed in our letter to you on November 6. For the reasons 
stated in that letter we do not agree to either proposal. 

You express concern over the cost-share rate for tree planting in North 
Dakota. The rate was established on an estimated planting of approximately 
700 trees per acre. The 500-tree-per-acre requirement to which you refer is 
a minimum requirement where the planting is made under the agricultural-con- 
servation program. A reduced cost share is not imposed because the trees are 
planted under the conservation-reserve program. Also, we will permit con- 
tracts for woody plantings under a wildlife practice to extend for the same 
period as for woody plantings under other conservation-reserve practices. 

It is our firm conviction that the provisions of section 118 of the Soil Bank 
Act are being fully observed by the Department in the administration of the 
conservation-reserve program. We assure you that we will continue to give 
full consideration to all provisions of the act. 

Your observation that the Department has not given consideration to sug- 
gestions that you or others have made in regard to wildlife practices under the 
conservation reserve leaves us somewhat at a loss. Repeated and prolonged 
consideration has been given to all suggestions from wildlife interests. 

The Soil Bank Act was adopted by the Congress in an effort to assist 
farmers to deal with the agricultural production adjustment problem. 
Farmers are afforded the opportunity of diverting cropland from intensive use 
and to carry out conservation measures best adapted to the protection and im- 
provement of the agricultural resources which they place in the reserve. The 
facilities of the Department for administering the wildlife-practice provisions 
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of the conservation reserve appear to be fully sufficient to provide any farmer 
adequate opportunity to apply wildlife practices on his lands under that pro- 
gram. Most State wildlife departments have been very helpful by bringing to 
us sound suggestions on how the conservation features of the program can bene- 
fit wildlife. It is our hope that cooperation of this sort will continue with 
mutual benefit to agriculture and to wildlife interests. 

We appreciate your deep desire that there be a maximum enhancement of 
wildlife through the Soil Bank Act. We shall endeavor to further that desire 
insofar as it is consistent with the basic purpose of the Soil Bank Act. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 46TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS AT TORONTO, 
ONTARIO, SEPTEMBER 14, 1956 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 SOIL BANK MODIFICATIONS 


Whereas the Agricultural Act of 1956 ineludes wildlife conservation as a 
specific purpose of the new soil-bank program ; and 

Whereas the State fish and game departments, together with national con- 
servation organizations, were instrumental in obtaining recognition of wildlife 
conservation as one of the specific purposes of the Soil Bank Act; and 

Whereas the soil-bank program can be one of the most beneficial programs of 
our time to wildlife and fish conservation if wildlife conservation is given a 
proper place in its administration ; and 

Whereas officials of the Department of Agriculture have shown a tendency to 
regard wildlife conservation as strictly incidental in the soil-bank program and 
to relegate the State fish and game departments and the United States Fish and 

Wildlife Service to the position of advisers rather than active participants in the 

soil-bank program as made evident by instructions issued recently by the Secretary 

of Agriculture for the guidance of State administrative committees: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 

Commissioners does hereby request that officials of the Department of Agricul- 

ture accord the State fish and game departments and the United States Fish and 

Wildlife Service their appropriate active roles in the administration of the soil- 

bank program, as contemplated by the Agricultural Act of 1956; and 

That the Secretary of Agriculture be requested to modify these regulations to 
wit: 

1. That members of the Fish and Wildlife Service and the various State 
wildlife departments be appointed as members of the administrative com- 
mittee of each State, thus representing wildlife interests in the planning of 
soil-bank practices in each State. 

2. That wildlife practices receive 80 percent of the total cost of estab- 
lishment. 

3. That wildlife practices may be contracted over a period of from 5 to 
15 years in the case of woody plantings at the election of the landowner. 

4. That the Secretary of Agriculture offer, to each State wildlife depart- 
ment, a contract under which such State department would be delegated 
authority to implement the provisions of the act which deal with wildlife 
development and management, and reimburse such wildlife department for 
such service, as provided for the Forest service. 

5. That other features of the regulations, established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture office, dealing with establishment and management of wildlife 
cover, be modified as need for such modification becomes apparent, to the 
end that this important natural resource shall benefit from the provisions 
of this act. 

6. That cooperators shall not be required to repay any previously received 
subsidy payments in order to qualify for payment for any practice under 
the conservation reserve program. 

That the president of this association be requested to appoint a permanent soil 
bank committee, and 

That the congressional delegations of the States represented in the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners be urged to 
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request that the Department of Agriculture give genuine consideration to the 
participation of State and Federal wildlife agencies in the soil-bank program. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture, the chief of the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service, and other officials of the Department of Agriculture be informed 
of the dissatisfaction of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners with the attitude of the Department of Agriculture 
toward giving wildlife conservation and wildlife conservation agencies full 
partnership in the soil-bank program as contemplated by law. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2—CONSERVATION COMMUNICATIONS 


Whereas the State Foresters Association at the request of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission has set up a special organization identified as the Forestry- 
Conservation Communications Association for the purpose of representing 
forestry communication needs throughout the United States before the Federal 
Communications Commission ; and 

Whereas through the efforts of the Forestry-Conservation Communications 
Association the radio frequencies formerly identified as exclusively for forestry 
use have been extended to include their use by game, fish, and conservation law- 
enforcement agencies, and in addition, the Forestry-Conservation Communications 
Association has in fact for some time been representing game, fish, and con- 
servation law-enforcement needs as well as forestry needs before the Federal 
Communications Commission ; and 

Whereas it is believed to be in the best interests of both game and fish and 
forestry conservation that one organization represent all conservation agencies 
on an equal basis before the Federal Communications Commission and with 
mutually shared support : Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolwed, That the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners recommends that its State members accept officially the Forestry- 
Conservation Communications Association as its representative before the Federal 
Communications Commission upon approval of this resolution by the State 
Foresters Association and the Forestry-Conservation Communications Associa- 
tion. 

Further, it is hereby resolved that upon acceptance of this resolution by all 
organizations concerned steps shall be taken to work out arrangements for the 
appropriate mutual support of the Forestry-Conservation Communications Asso- 
ciation on an equal basis with the State Foresters Association. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1956. 
Mr. Paut M. Kocer, 
Chairman, Intradepartmental Committee on Soil Bank Practices, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. Kocer: We have received informally a draft of proposed miscel- 
laneous amendments to the conservation reserve program regulations, originally 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on August 16, 1956 (21 F. R. 6289). We 
attach hereto our proposals for amendments to these regulations, submitted to 
you pursuant to the first sentence of section 118 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 

70 Stat. 188). 

All of the recommendations which we are submitting relate to conservation 
of fish and wildlife in the soil-bank program. We propose them in accordance 
with the Soil Bank Act, particularly section 102 thereof, in which the policy 
of Congress and one of the purposes of the soil-bank legislation is declared to be 
the protection of wildlife resources from waste and depletion. That section also 
authorizes a program of wildlife conservation in conjunction with other soil-bank 
activities. 

Recommendations 1 and 2 of the attachment would place the State fish and 
game departments on an equal footing with the representatives of the State and 
county ASC committees, and representatives of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Forest Service in the development, within each State, of recommenda- 
tions and requirements needed to adapt the conservation reserve practices to 
conditions in that State. This, as you know, was requested in the resolution 
adopted by the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
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Commissioners at its meeting in Toronto in September 1956. The association is 
the principal organization of all State fish and game directors and commissioners 
in the Nation. 

Our third recommendation would provide for the administration of the wild- 
life practices included in the conservation reserve program by the State fish 
and game departments, under contract with the Secretary of Agriculture, if 
these departments so desire. This also was included in the international associ- 
ation’s September resolution. We submit that this would permit the Department 
of Agriculture to retain an appropriate degree of control over the administration 
of these practices by the insertion in these contracts of the necessary controlling 
provisions. 

We believe that our recommendations 1, 2, and 3 are required to be incor- 
porated in the conservation reserve regulations in order to make them fully 
in harmony with the administration’s partnership policy in resource manage- 
ment and development. As our representatives have orally advised you in con- 
ferences during the last few months on the soil-bank program, almost all fish and 
wildlife resources are under the primary jurisdiction of the respective State 
governments. These are public resources, owned and managed by States through 
their fish and game departments. We are of the opinion that any move by any 
Federal agency to manage these State-owned fish and wildlife resources, through 
habitat development for wildlife-conservation purposes, or to administer a con- 
servation program or practice for wildlife under the jurisdiction of the State, 
would transgress on State prerogatives and would be in violation of the admin- 
istration’s partnership policy. For these reasons, we strongly oppose the pro- 
posed regulation 7, contained in the draft of amendments supplied to us by 
Agriculture, which would make the Soil Conservation Service responsible for 
the technical phases of wildlife practices G-2 and G-3. We assure you the 
State fish and game departments will also strenuously oppose this arrangement 
if it is incorporated in the conservation reserve program regulations. As the 
alternative, we believe the inclusion of our recommendations 1, 2, and 3 in the 
amended conservation reserve program regulations is particularly appropriate. 

Our recommendation 4 would make eligible for inclusion in the conservation 
reserve wetlands or other lands designated by the affected State fish and game 
department as particularly valuable to wildlife conservation purposes. Such 
inclusion is authorized by section 107 of the Soil Bank Act. The regulations 
issued on August 16 restrict lands eligible for inclusion in the conservation re- 
serve to cropland, land devoted to tame hay, and land which was tilled or was in 
regular crop rotation immediately preceding the first year of the contract pe- 
riod which may constitute an erosion hazard. It is apparent that this definition 
of eligibility for the conservation reserve is restrictive in that its objective is to 
reduce the acreage of lands in agricultural production. While this is clearly 
the proper objective of the acreage reserve, it does not seem to us to be neces- 
sarily the sole objective of the conservation reserve. 

As suggested previously in this letter, one of the programs specifically au- 
thorized in the Soil Bank Act is the conservation of wildlife. The objectives 
of such a program are defeated by Federal incentives to the farmer to drain 
his wetlands; moreover, such drainage almost always results in increased agri- 
cultural production, contrary to the purposes of the soil-bank program. Finally, 
preservation of wetlands clearly contributes to soil and water conservation; ob- 
viously, there is no erosion of soil while it is under standing water. It seems 
apparent, therefore, that maintenance of wetland resources is one of the best 
ways of preserving, without damage or deterioration, soil resources not now 
needed for agricultural production, in accordance with the basic principles 
of the soil-bank program. 

In this connection, I invite your attention to the proposal made in a letter 
of July 28, 1956, addressed jointly to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service by Senator Karl D. Mundt, a member 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. Senator Mundt’s proposal, in that letter, 
is that provision be made, through the conservation features of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, for farmers to retain wetlands on their farms on a permanent basis and 
receive soil-bank payments for so doing. Our proposal in recommendation 4 
would adopt Senator Mundt’s suggestion, with which we heartily concur. 

Our recommendations 5 and 6 are designed to carry out other parts of the 
requests made in the resolution adopted by the International Association of 
Game, Fish & Conservation Commissioners at their September meeting, noted 
above. As we understand it, your Department has already agreed to the prin- 
ciples contained in our Recommendations 5 and 6. We urge that the language 
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we suggest be adopted because we think it is clear and contains no contingent 
language under which problems of interpretation by various people and conse- 
quent confusion and strained relationships might develop. 

Our recommendation 7 is identical with amendment No. 10 in the material 
which you informally sent us for review, except that the last sentence has been 
omitted from our version. This section (No. 485.162 (b)) is much improved over 
the originally issued regulations, limiting cost-sharing for wildlife practices. We 
feel that the revised limitation which Agriculture has proposed for cost-sharing 
for water storage facilities built under practices G-2 and G-—3 is entirely rea- 
sonable. 

However, the restriction in cost-sharing proposed to be retained for practice 
G—1 does not seem to be necessary or called for by the Soil Bank Act. In view 
of the wildlife-conserving objectives of this act, it is our view that the farmer 
should be free to adopt practice G—1 if he chooses under the same proportionate 
cost-sharing arrangement as other practices. Obviously, if the farmer adopts a 
G-—1 practice which is more expensive than practices A—2, A—-7, D-1, or D-2 he 
himself will have to bear a higher cost, even with full 80 percent cost-sharing by 
the Federal Government. We do not think it reasonable to place an arbitrary 
ceiling on the total cost allowable for a G—1 practice. 

Our recommendation 8, involving section 485.182 of the conservation reserve 
regulations, is similar to that contained in your Department’s proposal for 
amendments to the regulations which we have received. We have added a pro- 
hibition against draining new land preparatory to crop production. This seems 
a reasonable way of carrying out the intent of the entire paragraph. We have 
also added the final two sentences, one containing a needed definition of crop- 
land, again to avoid misunderstandings arising from different interpretations ; 
and the second, to remove the prospect of Federal financial or technical assist- 
ance for the drainage of lands not heretofore in crops. The latter would seem 
to be particularly appropriate inasmuch as a farmer, under present arrange- 
ments, might expect to receive Federal financial and technical assistance for the 
drainage of noncrop lands on his farm even though he is participating in the 
soil-bank program. 

We strongly urge approval by the Department of Agriculture of our recom- 
mendations and inclusion of the language we have suggested in the forthcoming 
amendment to the conservation reserve program regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. FAR LEy, Director. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM REGULATIONS RECOMMENDED 
BY THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, OCTOBER 31, 1956 


The following changes in the regulations governing the conservation reserve 
program, issued by Acting Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse on August 
16, 1956, are recommended by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

1. 485.151 (b). Change to read: “The State committee (including the State 
director of extension), the State conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Forest Service official having responsibility for farm forestry in the State, 
and the director of the State fish and game department shall be responsible 
tor developing, within national authorizations, recommendations and require- 
ments needed to adapt the conservation practices to the conditions of the State. 
The president of the land-grant college, the State director of the Farmers Home 
Administration, the State soil conservation committee (board or commission), 
the State agricultural extension service, State foresters, Federal Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and other appropriate State and Federal agencies within the State 
shall be invited to designate representatives to participate in the deliberations 
on these State recommendations and requirements.” 

2. 485.151 (c). Change first two sentences to read: “The county committee 
(including the county agricultural extension agent), the local Soil Conservation 
Service technician, the Forest Service representative having responsibility for 
farm forestry in the county, and a representative of the State fish and game 
department, in consultation with the governing body of the soil conservation 
district on the overall conservation problems in the county, shall be responsible 
for developing, within National and State authorizations, recommendations and 
requirements needed to adapt the conservation practices to the conditions in 
the county. The community committeemen, the governing body of the Soil 
Conservation District, the county supervisor of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and representatives of other appropriate State and Federal agencies within 
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the county shall be invited to participate in the deliberations on the county 
recommendations and requirements.” 

3. 485.151. Add the following new paragraph at the end of this section: 

“(d) Administration of practices G-1, G—2, and G-—3 shall be by the appropriate 
State fish and game department under contract with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Provide d, That the State fish and game department concerned shall first 
have expressed in writing to the Secretary of Agriculture a desire to assume 
responsibility for such administration; And provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall, through this contract, pay to the State fish and game depart- 
ment its costs incurred pursuant to such contract in accordance “with section 
120 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 188).” 

4, 485,188. Change first sentence to read: “Land eligible to be designated 
as the conservation reserve is limited to cropland, wet lands, or other lands 
designated by the affected State fish and game department as particularly valu- 
able for wildlife conservation purposes, land devoted to tame hay which does not 
require annual tillage, and land which was tilled or was in regular crop-rotation 
during the year immediately preceding the first year of the contract period which 
constitutes, or will constitute if tillage is continued, an erosion hazard to the 
community, but excluding land designated as acreage reserve, and land other- 
wise eligible which is covered by water resulting from water-impounding meas- 
ures, land owned by the Federal Government, including any corporation wholly 
owned by the Federal Government.” 

5. 485.156 (c). Add following language as (4) and renumber present (4), 
(5), and (6) to appear as (5), (6), and (7), respectively : 

“(4) If the contract provides that the conservation reserve is to be established 
in woody plantings under practice G—1, the contract period may range from 
5 to 15 years, at the election of the producer.” 

6. 485.157 (d) (6). After the description of G practices, add the following 
new language: “Approval of these practices shall be without regard to previously 
approved conservation practices, and there shall be no requirement for re- 
imbursement to the Federal Government of any cost-share payment previous- 
ly made to the producer for practices not consistent with practices G—1, G-2, 
and G-3.” 

485.162 (b). Amend to read as follows: 

“(b) Marimum cost-share limitations for practices. The cost-share for a 
water storage facility, including a water storage facility constructed under 
practice G—2 or practice G-—3, shall not exceed the sum of (1) 80 per centum 
of that part of the cost of constructing the water storage facility which is not 
in excess of $625, (2) 40 per centum of that part of the cost of constructing the 
water storage facility which is in excess of $625 but not in excess of $1,000, and 
(3) 20 per centum of that part of the cost of constructing the water storage 
facility which is in excess of $1,000; Provided, That in no case shall the cost- 
share for a water storage facility exceed $1,500.” 

8. Add new section 485.183 to read as follows: 

“485.183. Breaking out noncropland. No producer shall crop any land not 
classified as cropland at the time the contract was entered into nor drain any new 
land preparatory to crop production unless the breaking out of such land is 
approved by the county committee as a good farming practice and an equal 
acreage of cropland on the farm (exclusive of the acreage in the conservation 
reserve) is restored to permanent vegetative cover. The breaking out of such 
land without the approval of the county committee shall constitute a violation 
of the contract. For purposes of this section, cropland is defined as land which, 
during three of the five years immediately preceding the date of the contract, 
shall have been in row crops, small grain, or domestic forage crops. Federal 
financial or technical assistance shall not be available during the contract period, 
for the drainage of land not classified as cropland.” 


Mr. Morean. We have no argument with that, but I feel personally, 
and I believe that wildlifers generally throughout the country agree, 
at least we hope this act was broader than that and took into con- 
sideration some of the other natural resources than agricultvre. 

Again I say I have no quarrel with the Secretary in that his views 
definitely apply to the ac reage reserve portion of the act, but I believe 
them to be too restrictive to be properly applied to the conservation 
reserve features of the act, and that may be the answer to why we 
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feel wildlife is not getting its fair and just treatment from the 
regulations. 

‘We think that cost- sharing benefits should apply equally to all prac- 
tices, and that State game administrators be given representation 
upon State planning committees to the end that inequalities of the 
past may be guarded against. 

Mr. Poacer. If there are no questions we thank you very much. 

Mr, Morean. Thank you for the opportunity and may we offer 
our cooperation at any time the committee may feel it is necessary ! 

Mr. Poacr. If there are no further witnesses we will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Committee adjourned at 3 :40 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Richard P. White will be our first witness. 

Mr. White, will you give the reporter your name and the name of 
your associate ¢ 


STATMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Wnuirr. My name is Richard P. White, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Association of Nurserymen. I have with me Mr. Ted 
Korves, Mr. Chairman, from the Gurney Seed & Nursery Co., Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 

I have a statement to present, and Mr. Korves will conclude our 
presentation with a description of some material we brought along 
as exhibits. 

The Cuarmman. Very well. We shall be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Wurre. I also want to apologize for my voice. I have a bad 
cold. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have with me Mr. 
Ted Korves. Gurney Nursery Co., Yankton, S. Dak., who will pre- 
sent testimony on tree seedling production, grading, pricing, and dis- 
tribution in the Great Plains area from his firsthand knowledge. 
This nursery has been in business since 1866, and has been supplying 
tree seedlings to farmers in the Plains States continuously since be- 
fore the enactment of the Homestead Act. Other nurseries in this 
general region have been doing likewise, so the industry is not with- 
out considerable experience. 

A year ago (February 29, 1956), I had the privilege of appearing 
before this committee to present certain viewpoints of the nursery 
industry on the conservation reserve portion of the then pending 
Agriculturai Act of 1956. 

The interest of the commercial taxpaying nurserymen of the United 
States was then and still is—‘Where are these tree seedlings to meet 
the needs of the soil bank program going to come from—from com- 
mercial nurseries long in the business of producing this type of plant 
material, resulting in a tax revenue to the Government, or from Gov- 
ernment-subsidized operations, which are costly to expand or to origi- 
nate if new production facilities are established, and which increase 
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Government payrolls and increase costs?” This question has been 
at this time only partially answered. 

To review very briefly what happened in last year’s Congress: 

(1) A request was made of the Congress for $700,000 for an addi- 
tional grant to the States for the expansion of State nurseries under 
section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act. (Congressional Record, Febru- 
ary 10, 1956, p. 2172.) The Congress refused this request. 

(2) The Congress later authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1956 
not to exceed $450 million in any calendar year for the carrying out 
of the soil conservation reserve portion of the soil bank program (sec. 
109 (c) Public Law 540, May 28, 1956). For the purpose of protect- 
ing commercial taxpaying nurseries from further Government com- 
petition in the production of seedlings, this committee wrote into its 
report on the Agricultural Act of 1956, the following language: 

Tree seedlings: In section 211 the Secretary is authorized to purchase or pro- 
duce conservation materials. The word “produce” in retained in the section for 
the single purpose of permitting the Department of Agriculture to grow seedling 
trees for reforestation purposes—and then only to the extent of utilizing exist- 
ing departmental nursery facilities—or to supply a definite defiiciency that can- 
not be filled by private nurseries. It is not the intention of the committee to put 
the Department into the seedling producing business, but rather, that seedlings 
for the soil bank program should be purchased from private sources to the full 
extent that such sources are capable of meeting the demand at competitive prices 
(H. Rept. 1986; 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 41). 

H. R. 12 to which House Report 1986 referred, was vetoed and H. R. 
10875 was later enacted as Public Law 540. No specific mention of the 
above quoted paragraph from House Report 1986 was made in the 
committee reports or the conference report on H, R. 10875. Quoting 
from a memo dated September 13, 1956, from counsel to the committee 
to Hon. Sam Rayburn, it is called to our attention that— 
all of these reports point out that most of the provisions of H. R. 10875 are identi- 
cal with provisions of H. R. 12. Section 111 is one of such identical provisions 
and, therefore, by explicit reference the committee interpretations of that sec- 
tion of H. R. 12 are made applicable to H. R. 10875. 

From this legislative history, the commercial taxpaying nurseries 
of the country had ever vy reason to expect early contacts from the of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture for the purposes of determin- 
ing the full extent of our cooperation in meeting anticipated needs of 
the soil bank program. As far as I am able to determine, such in- 
quiries were never made until commercial nurserymen themselves took 
the initiative in requesting a meeting in Omaha, Nebr., on October 11, 
1956. Assistant Secretary Petersen and Mr. Homer Lyon, Jr., his 
assistant in soil bank matters, were very cooperative in helping to set 
up this meeting with commercial nurserymen of the Great Plains. 

Prior to this October mee ting, a meeting of the forestry committee 
of the Great Plains Council was held on July 21,1956. It was reported 
that $4 million had been allotted for expansion of State nurseries for 
1956-57, with another $6 million to be available in fiscal year 1958. 
We have been advised that 32 or 33 States have now signed up for co- 
operative soil bank operations with the Department of Agriculture. 
Press notices indicate that several loans from this $4 million allotment 
have been approved, up to $200,000-plus per State, for the expansion of 
existing State nurseries or the establishing of new State nurseries. 
Using Federal funds in this w ay meets the mandate from the Congress 
as e xpressed by this committee in House Report 1986 to the effect that 
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“it is not the intention of the committee to put the Department into the 
seedling producing business.” Assurances have been repeatedly made 
that not a penny of Federal funds were to be used to expand present 
Forest Service nurseries to meet anticipated needs of the soil bank. It 
makes little difference to the commercial nurseryman, however, 
whether he gets a subsidized competition from the Forest Service 
nurseries direct, or gets it from State nurseries which are subsidized 
by Federal funds. It is still Federal money being used for seedling 
tree production. 

As I stated a year ago before this committee: 

As farmers, producing specialty crops along with other farm crops, we do not 
look with favor on any proposal which would increase the activities of our own 
State and Federal Governments in producing the crops which provide our 
major income, in order to provide to another group of farmers, our neighbors in 
many cases, trees and shrubs at only 20 percent of cost price, with the difference 
being made up by tax money, some of which we ourselves have paid. 

That still is our view. 

The present status of the seedling production understanding be- 
tween parties of interest is that the Forest Service, USDA, has sug- 
gested to the cooperating States that they look to the commerci ial 
nurserymen for their source of supply for dec ‘iduous tree and shrub 
seedlings, and that the States limit their expansion programs to conif- 
erous or evergreen seedlings. Commercial nurseries can — 
this evergreen ‘type of seedling to meet all needs of the soil bank a 
well as and as quickly as State nurseries subsidized by Federal fanda. 
Federal-State production of tree seedlings for transplanting to lands 
not federally or State owned or controlled, enters into the free private 
market which taxpaying nurseries feel is their legitimate outlet. 

To be otherwise is contrary to our basic free economy and also is 
contrary to the administration’s stated policy of curtailing com- 
mercial-type activities carried on by Government in direct competi- 
tion with private industry. Under this policy the Defense De »partment 
alone has discontinued or is in the process of discontinuing 45 nurseries 
located on various military installations. Yet the Department of 
Agriculture continues to expend Federal funds for the maintenance 
and expansion of competition in tree seedling production, by handing 
over Federal funds to the States for this purpose. 

To us, the language in the report of this committee on the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (H. Rept. 1896, p. 41) relating to the Sania 
on Government production of tree seedlings is clear. It means to us 
that the needs of the soil bank for tree seedlings were to be purchased 
from commercial taxpaying nurseries to the full extent that such 
sources can supply them at competitive prices. 

As I have pointed out above, no attempt was made as near as we 
can find out, to determine the capacity of production of commercial 
nurseries until after these commercial nurseries took the initiative in 
requesting that the folks in the department concerned with soil bank 
matters meet with us. 

The USDA disclaims any responsibility in this matter as they have 
transferred their responsibility to the States by Federal grants of soil 
bank funds. We are told that whether St: ite foresters produce or 
procure these seedlings is something we must work out with the 
States. Some States have set up procedures to procure their needs 
from commercial nurseries—others are determined to produce their 
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own needs, using the Federal Government grant from this $4 million 
allotment in spite of adequate production facilities within the State in 
commercial taxpaying nurseries, already producing millions of these 
seedlings for sale to the very persons who will receive subsidized soil 
bank trees. 

One major point of disagreement is this problem of “competitive” 
pricing. It is the claim of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that prices of commercially grown stock are too high for the 
farmer to pay. It is admitted that Government operations do not 
have all the costs that commercial operations have, such as taxes, 
profits, insurance, sales costs, etc. 

The administration’s policy on this subject is clearly stated in a 
memorandum from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to the 
President, dated October 27,1956. It states: 

As a general guide, the policy was adopted that the apparent cost of a 
particular product or service will not be a deciding factor where adequate com- 
petition exists. This policy was decided upon for the following reasons: 

1. The cost of Government operations are not comparable with corresponding 
business costs. The Government, for example, pays no income taxes and 
operates its own tax-free facilities, thereby keeping costs down. 

2. Government accounts are not kept in the same manner as business ac- 
counts, so that a comparison of the operating costs of Government versus busi- 
ness, for example, is not only difficult but often misleading. 

3. Above all, the decision whether to continue or discontinue a Government 
activity solely on an apparent cost basis runs counter to our concept that the 
Government has ordinarily no right to compete in a private enterprise economy. 

Surely the Department of Agriculture does not have the right to 
ignore administration policy. In view of what this committee has 
said in its Report 1896 and what the policy of this administration is 
on this general subject of getting the Government out of business 
competitive with private enterprise, it is very diflicult indeed to under- 
stand the Department’s policy in spreading Federal funds around the 
country for expansion of State nurseries which will result in com- 
petition contrary to our basic concept of government. 

A year ago we proposed a four-point approach to this problem. 

(1) The seedling needs of the soil bank to be purchased on the open 
market on competitive bids. 

(2) Failing to secure sufficient quantities by purchase on the open 
market, then to enter into contracts with commercial nurseries for the 
production of these seedlings for future delivery. 

(3) If commercial nurseries could not meet demands by either of 
these two alternatives, then seedlings should be purchased by the 
States from Federal, State or local government nurseries and supplied 
to farmers qualifying for soil bank payments at a subsidized price. 

(4) Only as a last resort should funds be appropriated to any 
agency of the Federal Government to expand the production facilities 
of Forest Service nurseries or to use as added grants to the States 
for the expansion of current production facilities. 

The administration of the soil bank is taking the last step first to 
the tune of $4 million of taxpayer’s money (with another $6 million 
for fiscal year 1958) before attempting to purchase or to have grown 
on contract the anticipated needs. 

I understand purchase orders from commercial nurseries have now 
been made in very limited numbers. No effort has been made to have 
anticipated needs grown on contract, as nearly as we can determine, 
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except in some States where this has been an established procedure 
between State foresters and commercial nurserymen for many years. 

As reported by the 1950 census (table 10: p. 454, vol. V, pt. 1) the 
total investment of 4,643 privately owned commercial nurseries in the 
United States, in land, structures, and equipment was only $110,322,- 
213. This investment ’ provided facilities that resulted in a farm in- 
come of $132,808,336 (1950 census; table 1, p. 436; vol. V, p.1) The 
same facilities provided cash receipts from farm marketing in 1954 
of approximately $210 million (USDA, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice; negative No. 1985-55(12) ). 

The sums estimated to be needed for expansion of nursery facilities 
for production of tree seedlings for the soil bank conservation reserve 
($10 million) are almost 10 percent of the total investments of all pri- 
vately owned nurseries in the United States. This does not seem to 
be a realistic figure. 

In February of 1956, a memorandum was prepared by the USDA 
for this committee estimating that $9,750,000 was needed for expan- 
sion of “existing facilities at these State and Federal nurseries” to 
meet anticipated needs of the soil bank program. This was built on 
the premise that at least 13 million acres would be planted in trees. 
Five million acres in trees is, in our judgment, a maximum acreage to 
be expected and even this expectation is a very optimistic one. 

The Wall Street Journal reports (December 24, 1956) that 1,300,000 
acres have been signed up for the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank. We are advised that 150 million to 300 million tree seedlings 
will be needed in 1957. At a planting rate of 1,000 trees to the acre 
this means a maximum of 300,000 acres or 22 percent of the total 
acreage signed up. 

If this j is the extent of the sign-up and the ratio between tree plant- 
ing acreage and acreage devoted to other types of qa alifying prac- 
tices, then we cannot see the urgency or the need to have these Gov- 
ernment subsidized nurseries expanded to produce such large quanti- 
ties of evergreen tree seedlings that the present expansion program 
will provide for. This is particularly true when you also consider 
that much of this acreage (how much nobody seems to know) will be 
planted with deciduous hardwoods. 

The estimates and figures used by the Department of Agriculture in 
promoting this soil bank conservation reserve have always seemed to 
be fantastic to us and without basis in fact or experience. This view 
seems now to be borne out by the facts that are gradually developing. 

We would urge a critical examination of ali facts involved in the 
administration of this conservation reserve program of the soil bank, 
including an audit of the Government costs of producing these seed- 
lings by an objective nongovernmental agency. The results should be 
made public. 

The figures and references used in this testimony are documented 
in all cases as indicated. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Korves would like now to speak to you spe- 
cifically on the question of competitive prices of Government pro- 
duced tree seedlings and seedlings produced by commercial nurseries 
in competition with each other. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will answer questions now 
or later, as you wish, or ask Mr. Korves to give his testimony. 
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The CuarrMan. Suppose we hear Mr. Korves first before any 
questions. 


STATEMENT OF TED KORVES, GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO., 
YANKTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Korves. I have two purposes in appearing here—(1) to dem- 
onstrate the ability of commercial nurseries to produce the seedlings 
to meet any reasonable needs of the soil bank program, and (2) to do 
so at prices comparable to those of Federal and State subsidized 
nurseries. 

To support our stand that commercial nurseries are able to produce 
the stock necessary, I refer to a table of figures that resulted from a 
questionnaire distributed by the AAN to 50 member firms in March 
1955. There were three South Dakota nurseries represented in this 
survey: Anderson Nursery at Twin Brooks, Dybvig Nursery at 
Colton, and Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. at Yankton. These three 
nurseries produced 5 million trees for 1955. The same three nurseries 
produced 7 million trees in 1956. This represents an increase over 
1955 production of 2 million trees or 40 percent. I would like to say 
that this increase is not as large as planned, because of adverse weather 
conditions the past 2 years. For example, during 1956, at Yankton, 
we received only 15.15 inches of moisture as compared to 24.68 in a 
normal year. We were also short of moisture in both 1954 and 1955. 
Gurneys planned production for 1956 was 7144 million and we actually 
produced 5 million. 

The total production in 1955 of these 50 firms was 148 million trees. 
If we use the same percentage of increase as obtained in South Dakota, 
the total production during 1956 for the 50 firms would be 207 million. 
This is still within the maximum production capacity of 288 million 
determined in 1955 without expanding then existing facilities. 

Commercial nurseries are able to expand production and are willing 
to do so to produce all stock necessary. For example, Gurneys are 
doubling all seedings for stock for 1958 delivery, and it is my own 
personal observation that other firms in our area are doing the same as 
far as possible. 

My second purpose for appearing here is, to discuss the oft repeated 
statement that the costs of tree seedlings produced by privately owned 
commercial nurseries are out of line with the costs of seedlings pro- 
duced by Government nurseries. For a comparable product, the costs 
sannot be far apart, since it takes an equal amount of time to produce 
under either circumstances, the seed costs are comparable, and the 
labor costs must be very similar. Overhead costs vary, but if all the 
costs of commercial production, such as taxes, insurance, supervisory 
personnel, sales costs, etc., were added to the basic costs of Govern- 
ment production, even the overhead costs could not be far apart. 

As the memorandum quoted by Mr. White from the Budget Bureau 
to the President stated : 

A comparison of the operating costs of Government versus business * * * is 
not only difficult but often misleading. 

To illustrate this point, I would like to read into the record a letter 
from the Plumfield Nurseries at Fremont, Nebr., dated November 
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3, 1956, addressed to Mr. Richard P. White, executive vice president, 
American Association of Nurserymen : e 


At the meeting of the Great Plains Forestry Committee held at the Black- 
stone Hotel in Omaha, Nebr., on October 11, 1956, the matter of “reasonable 
price’ which the nurserymen should charge for the production of conifer plant- 
ing stock for the soil bank planting program came up for quite a detailed dis- 
cussion. 

In trying to arrive at some figure that could be used as a basis for establish- 
ing a “reasonable” price that the commercial nurseries might charge for soil 
bank planting stock, the price of $22 per 1,000, which the Bessey Federal Nursery 
at Halsey, Nebr., has been charging State extension services and game depart- 
ments, was given some discusison. The Forest Service grants a subsidy per 
1,000 to the Bessey Nursery for all stock sold at $22, which gives the nursery a 
net of $30 per 1,000. 

It is obvious that this $30 represents a price for ungraded stock without other 
production costs involved in preparing planting material for sale. On a sepa- 
rate sheet I have listed these other costs and added them to this $30, which has 
brought us out with a $50 price. You will note that this $50 does not leave any 
allowance for sales cost. 


I'd like to insert these figures into the record at this point: 
Estimated price on redcedar 


Price charged by Federal Nurseries at Halsey, Nebr., to other Federal 





SI eisai lis aie ck ni cicero ecko ier ct sane Pao .. $22. 00 
Direct subsidy allowed the nursery by the Forest Service__.____-___--- 8. 00 
Basic price for ungraded stock 1+... 2 <8 eee Se: 
Grading (based on our own costs records) ...._-~----.___.__------.~.- 3.5 
20 percent graded out of undersize from row-run_____-----_-___----__.-.._ 6.00 
10 percent for surplus unsold at the close of season___________-___~ Zs 5. 00 
10 percent profit_________- iii Stes Si Ser ae Ae 32/2) | 
15 percent Federal and State taxes, land rental, interest, administration, 
a ane oA oan ad AUN Bs apc ainda te da ig weap aia eee Sc cecall ES 4. 50 
PICARD ie tinea ea at ee ts Sa mph ne ered ee eet eee en io) “ee 


The Plumfield Nurseries keep a separate cost record on each item of stock be- 
cause there is a wide variation in the production costs of different species. For 
instance, certain plants must be continually sprayed to keep down fungi while 
others do not. Some plants have to be grown a year longer than others. 

We have one record which computes all labor costs on conifers up to the time 
they are dug and placed in the storage. It is interesting that this cost is $30, 
or the same as the Federal nurseries receive in this area for their conifers. When 
we use the same formula as we did with the Federal stock we will come out again 
with $50 per 1,000. 

With this data before them, the managers of Plumfield have authorized me 
to give you a price of $50 per 1,000 for redcedar and $60 per 1,000 for other 
species of conifers, such as the pines, spruces and firs, for 6 to 9 inch root pruned 
stock which is up to standard caliper specifications. The difference in price 
is due to the fact that cedar can be grown here in 2 years while the other species 
require at least 3 years. 

These prices do not allow for any sales cost. However, we feel that under 
contract sale to the soil bank and under mass production methods we can make 
enough saving to cover such costs. 

There is one other item still not covered and that is loss of crop by disaster 
such as hail or other unforeseen hazards. The nurseryman is, and always has 
been, a true gambler, and we will continue to take our chances. 

Very truly yours, 
PLUMFIELD NURSERIES, INC., 
(Signed) M.B. Jenkins, 
Forestry Seedling Sales Manager. 


Commercial nurserymen in the plains area with generations of ex- 
perience, do not believe that undergrade tree seedlings should be used 
for planting in the open fields for windbreak, shelterbelt, or farm 
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woodlot use. The survival rate is not satisfactory. Row-run stock 
frgm our experience does not give satisfactory survival and results in 
a dissatisfied customer. Being i in business, we cannot have dissatisfied 
customers. We can supply undergrade stock at prices as low as $15 
per 1,000, such as 1-year 6-to-12- inch green ash, cottonwood, American 
or Chinese elm seedlings, but we certainly do not recommend plant- 
ing such stock in the open fields. 

We offer for this type of planting in our region, both 1- and 2-year 
seedlings, 12 to 24 inches in height and three-sixteenths inch in ec: liper, 
at prices as low as $20 per 1,000. From my personal knowledge, other 
commercial nurseries offer both ‘ 34,-inch caliper and 18-to-24-inch 
hardwood seedlings as separate grades, at comparable prices. 

For example, Plumfield Nurseries, of Fremont, Nebr., offer 94 -inch- 
ar stock as low as $20 per 1,000 and 18-to-24-inch stock as low as 
$25 per 1,000 for har dwood tree seed]i ings. 

For evergreens, this same nursery quotes 2- and 3-year root-pruned 
seedlings as low as $50 per 1,000, with some slower growing varieties 
at $60 per 1,000. 

We have a pricelist from the State College of Washington in which 
graded evergreens approximately 8- to 12-inch size are offered at $35 
per 1,000. This stock is produced and distributed from the Federal- 
State forest tree nursery located at Pullman, Wash. It is evident 
that the price does not include any allowance for undersize stock, for 
unsold surplus, for reasonable profit, or for Federal and State taxes 
land rental, interest, administration, and so forth. If these costs were 
added to the $35 per 1,000 price, on the same basis as those used in the 
Plumfield letter, we find that this price would be $54.25 per 1,000. 

The forestry nursery, Montana State U niversity, offers hardwood 
stock at $30 per 1,000 and evergreens at $45 per 1,000. Again these 
prices do not include costs that commercial nurseries must meet, such 
as taxes and other costs as listed above. 

I have brought with me a bundle of graded and ungraded row-run 
stock to illustrate the superior quality of graded material and to give 
the committee firsthand knowledge of the type of seedling material 
now being supplied to farmers by the priv my owned, taxpaying 
commercial nurseries of the Great Plains ar It is interesting to 
note that the larger sizes and therefore the more costly stock is pre- 
ferred by the farmer according to our sales records. 

In this group is what I refer to as row-run seedlings. They are 
2-year-old seedlings the same age as the other group, but in this lot 
[indicating] we have some stock with heavy caliber. Some get down 
to real small stock similar to this [indicating], and the kind of stock 
we do not recommend for open field planting. 

In this group [indicating | we have the graded stock that does come 
up to the standards and will give survival when planted in open-field 
planting. It does have the sturdiness, the better root system, the 
caliber—which is the diameter above the root collar—to stand up 
and give you survival under the rugged planting conditions we often 
have in the Great Plains area. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that on the basis of the record, the com- 
mercial nurserymen can meet any reasonable demands for the soil- 
bank program at prices comparable to those from Federal-State sub- 
sidized nurseries. 
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The CHarrmMan. May I interrupt you? What is the point you are 
trying to make by this demonstration? Is it that the graded stock 
is superior to the row-run stock ? 

Mr. Korves. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is not that more or less true in every agricultural 
or horticultural product ? 

Mr. Korves. It is, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How is this demonstration pertinent to the remarks 
you have made? Has the soil bank been using the row-run plants? 

Mr. Korves. There have been instances where they have used row- 
run material and have based their costs on that type of material. 

The CHarrman. If I understand, you as a nursery man of great 
experience, think that should not be done? 

Mr. Korves. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, You do not think that the soil-bank money should 
be used for the superior product which costs more? 

Mr. Korves. What we have tried to show is that if they will put 
out graded material and will figure their costs in the same manner 
as we—all of the costs—that we can put out the same type of material 
at a price that is comparable to the same material from the Govern- 
ment nurseries. 

The CHairman, In other words, if they want row run you can give 
them row run? 

Mr. Korves. At a lower price. 

The Cuairman. If they want graded stock you can give them 
graded stock? 

Mr. Korves. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The stock they are using is based on a row-run cost? 

Mr. Jounson. At a difference of about $6 a thousand. 

Mr. Korves. The cost of grading is about $3 per thousand. The 
cost of trees culled out would be about $6 per thousand. 

Mr. Jomnson. Or a total of $9? 

Mr. Korves. That is right. 

The Cuamman. You have given here grading cost, $3.50 based 
upon your own cost records, and $5, 20 percent graded out of under- 
size from row run. ‘That makes $9.50. 

Mr. Korves. That is $9.50. 

The Crairman. To what extent has the soil bank used the row-run 
plants? Do you know? 

Mr. Wurre. I think I can answer that. They have not used any- 
thing yet. The soil bank has not been in operation long enough. But 
the Forest Service and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have turned over the money to the State nurseries to produce 
this material. 

The Cuarrman. Do you understand that they contemplate using 
the row-run stock rather than the graded stock 4 

Mr. Wurtre. Only if they follow their past practices. We do not 
know what their plans are now. 

The Cuairman. If I followed your statement, it seems to me this 
entire presentation is a criticism of the administration of the soil- 
bank program rather than a presentation of facts which would indi- 
vate the necessity for an amendment to the law; is that correct? 

Mr. Wurre. That is a true statement. 
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The Crareman. If I understand it, you interpret the law to mean 
that the Secretary, through his associates, should confer with commer- 
cial nurserymen in an effort to obtain the trees necessary to carry out 
the conservation aspects of the law, but that he failed to do so until 
October, when your association, or private nurserymen invited officials 
to meet with him. 

Mr. Wuirr. That is a correct statement. 

The CHarrman. I was surprised to see in your statement that the 
Defense Department has 45 nurseries in operation. Is that true? 

Mr. Wuirr. No. They have abandoned the 45. 

The Cuarrman. How many does the Defense Department have in 
operation ? 

Mr. Wurrr. They have 63, according to the best information I can 
secure. 

The Cuarrman. Why did the Defense Department get into the nur- 
sery business ? 

Mr. Warre. That is what Senator Thye asked a member of the 
Defense Department 2 years ago, and he could not answer the question. 

The Cruamman. Where are the nurseries located—on the Govern- 
ment reservations? 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. What do they do with the trees that are grown on 
these nurseries ? 

Mr. Wurre. They plant them for shade purposes around the bar- 
racks and for soil stabilization purposes. 

The Cuatrman. Is that activity coordinated with any of the activi- 
ties of the Forest Service in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. I could not answer that question. I think not. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the Defense Department produces 
its own trees and has no business transactions with commercial nur- 
series of any importance ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

The Cuatrrman. If I understand what you have said here, commer- 
cial nurserymen can produce, and are eager and willing to produce, 
all the trees 26 He to carry out the soil-b: ink program / 

Mr. Wuitr. Yes—the conservation reserve. 

The CHarrman. For the conservation reserve 4 

Mr. Wurre. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you been called upon to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture in producing the trees to carry out the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. Recently, yes. I know of one contract that has been 
made between the Forest Service, if my memory is correct, and one 
commercial nursery in Maine for 3,000 of these evergreen seedlings. 
That is the only one that I know of. 

The Cratmrman. Do you have the price? 

Mr. Wuire. I do not have the price, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not know what price was paid? 

Mr. Wutrr. No. 

The CrrairmMan. Is that a secret? 

Mr. Wuire. No. I just do not know. I honestly do not know. I 
can get that information for you, I am sure. 
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The CuHarrman. It occurs to me that while you and Mr. Korves are 
in Washington, copies of these statements should be presented to offi- 
cials of the Department, and you should also seek an opportunity to 
present your views to those responsible for administering this law. 

Mr. Wuairr. Mr. Chairman, we are constantly over at the Depart- 
ment in conference with these officials. We were over there yesterday 
afternoon. They have my statement and this afternoon they will have 
the statement by Mr. Korves. 

The Cuamman. What is the reaction that you get from the Depart- 
ment? What is the attitude of the people c harged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the program ? 

Mr. Wurre. I would s: ay that the attitude of the people, Mr. Peter- 
son, has been very cooperative indeed, but we just have this area of 
conflict. 

The Cuamman. Are you encouraged to believe they will carry out 
the intent and purposes of the Congress and will acquire their needs 
for the soil bank from commercial producers ? 

Mr. Wuire. No. I am discouraged on that point. According to 
press releases—and this information I cannot secure from them—a 
certain portion of the $4 million is authorized and allocated to the ex- 
pansion of State facilities. 

The Cratrman. As I understand it, you and the people you repre- 
sent already foresee what the Department of Agriculture intends to 
do, and that is, to expand either federally owned nurseries or State 
nurseries that are financed or subsidized with Federal funds. 

Mr. Wuire. They are in the process of expanding State nurseries 
with Federal funds for the production of this type of tree. 

The Cruamman. They are doing that without first ascertaining 
whether or net private nurserymen are able to meet their demands? 

Mr. Wurre. We have advised them, Mr. Chairman, we could meet 
their demands, but apparently they do not believe us. 

The CyatrmMan. Have you failed to meet any demands that have 
been made? 

Mr. Wire. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

The Cnamrman. What is to become of those 45 abandoned nurseries 
on military reservations ? 

Mr. Wurre. That I do not know. I assume they will use the mate- 
rial that they have on hand and discontinue them. 

The Cuarrman. Just liquidate the nurseries and go out of business ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. Of course, you are not complaining about that? 

Mr. Wire. No, no. 

The Crarrman. I can see the problem you have. I can understand 
your great interest in it. I am surprised the Department would take 
this money and dish it out to States because that is not in keeping 
with what the Congress intended. It is my idea they intended that 
they should use commercial nurseries wherever possible if prices were 
reasonable. 

Mr. Wuirtr. That was our understanding, sir. I should say in all 
fairness to the Department that material such as this, this deciduous 
plant material—and I have some of it here in my hand—they are not 
going to enter into the production of that at all in these State 
nurseries, 
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The Cuairman, What is the plant that you have in your hand there, 
Mr. Korves ¢ 

Mr, Korves. Caragana arborescens. It is sometimes called the 
Siberian peachtree. ‘It is used in northern Great Plains especially. 
It is perfectly hardy clear up into Canada, It can be used as a hedge 
plant and it is used mainly in shelterbelts for a snow catcher, or out- 
side row to collect the snow and keep it out of the rest of the tree 
belt. 

The Cuamman. You say the Department does plan to use this 
particular plant in the commercial nurseries / 

Mr. Wuirer. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. What about the spruce and pine business! 

Mr. Wuire. They are going to produce them in the State nurseries, 
very obviously, because they are spending in some States, according 
to press releases, better than $200,000 for the expansion of these 
nurseries in these States for the obvious production of spruce, cedar, 
pines and trees like that. 

And yet we have commercial nurseries producing the same types of 
materi: al in the same States, and we can supply them at a competitive 
price. 

The Cuamman. Of course, you could not compete with a Govern- 
ment-operated nursery unless the Government-operated nursery iIn- 
cluded in its price the items that are included in your price determina- 
tions, such as taxes. 

Mr. Wuire. They do not have the costs that we have to meet. They 
pay no taxes. 

The CuHarrman. I can understand your interest. I would not ws nt 
the Government to go into the tobacco business or the cotton business 
and I can understand why you would not want them to go into the 
nursery business, certainly on any large scale. 

Mr. Wuire. They have certainly gone into it on a large seale, because 
with the $110 million investment in the commercial nurserymen, they 
are expanding to the extent of $10 million in facilities for the soil 
bank, and that is one-tenth of all the commercial production fac ilities 
in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. The Government intends to put in $10 million 
more into nurseries ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. They will put it in through the States? 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. They are within the recommenda- 
tions of this committee, Mr. Chairman, I am sure. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Wurre. They are not expanding Federal nurseries per se. 

The Cuarrman. But they are expanding State nurseries, which is 
accomplishing indirectly what we did not want them to accomplish 
directly. 

Mr. Wuite. That is my point. 

The CuarrMan. I am not a tree expert, but we perhaps have some 
tree experts on this committee. We have experts on everything else. 
If there is anyone here who is a tree expert, I shall be glad to y ield. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question about costs. I did study 
horticulture in grammar school a little, and I have used a crosscut saw. 

How do you determine your costs? You start with a $30 base price 
that you say is being paid by the Federal Government to the Halsey, 
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Nebr., nursery. On top of that you add $3.50 for grading; $6 for 
grading out undersized trees; $3 for surplus unsold at the close of 
the season; $3 for 10-percent profit; and $4.50 for taxes, land rental, 
interest, administration, and so forth. 

Now, the question I have is, What in your operation constitutes the 
$30 ? 

Mr. Korves. I think that has been brought out in the Plumfield 
letter. That $30 represents the cost of the material at the time the 
seedling was planted, all of the cultivating, the weeding, and the dig- 
ging process. It takes the stock from the time it i ; planted up until 
it goes into storage before any grading has been done: 

Mr. Bass. In other words, your labor costs ? 

Mr. Korves. That is correct. 

Mr. Bass. This does not include the land cost, or anything like that? 
This is just labor and materials and getting the seedling into the 
ground and getting it up to that point; is that correct ? 

Mr. Korves. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. It costs you $30 a thousand to do that ? 

Mr. Korves. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Am I correctly informed that generally these State 
nurseries, as they are planning to expand, are not going into the hard- 
wood species but are restricting their expansion to conifers and asso- 
ciated species ? 

Mr. Wurre. That isthe information that I have. 

Mr. McIntire. And to the extent to which soil-bank plantings may 
expand the need for hardwood species, it is generally the position they 
will depend upon the private nurseries for those species ? 

Mr. Wuire. Hardwoods; that is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Am I correct in the premise—and I am asking for 
information because I am not an expert—that generally the need for 
forestry seedlings has been passed through to the State level, and that 
it is not being carried generally at the Federal lev el, and that the 
State forestry people are being brought into this area as the people 
who are somewhat responsible for the availability of supplies within 
their States for planting within the conservation reserve ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Then if I were to draw a thought from your state- 
ment, or the statement of Mr. Korves, you have an appre shension that 
passing this responsibility through to the State level is not going to 
ren it under control; that this removes it from the Federal level 
somewhat, and at the State level the State forestry agencies are going 
to be interested in expanding the facilities under their administr ation 
in competition with the stocks available to them from private nurseries 
within the State ? 

Mr. Wutre. Mr. McIntire, we do not object to the transfer of this 
responsibility for the production or the procurement of this material, 
but we do object to the tremendous expansion that the States are going 
to be able to make to produce tremendous quantities of this material in 
direct competition with commercial nurseries; this expansion being 
done on Federal soil-bank funds. 

We can work with the State foresters as well as we can work with the 
foresters over here in the Department of Agriculture on this. 
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Mr. McIniime. But you are apprehensive that, even with your ef- 
forts to work with the State forestry people, that that expansion is go- 
ing to occur just because there is the money available with which they 

an expand ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. We are sure of it, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. I was not aware of the fact that this purchase from 
a private nurseryman was the single one at this time. 

Mr. Wurre. That is the only one that I know of, Mr. McIntire. I 
made some cursory inquiries in the Middle West and plains area, and 
Ihave found none yet. 

Mr. McInrirz. I am aware, coming from Maine, that our State 
forestry people are very deliberately and vet 'y sincerely tying this to- 
gether with our private forestry people. It may just barely be possible 
that that type of relationship may be a little easier to accomplish in 
Maine than it is in some other States. I do not know. 

I think that I can say, Mr. Chairman, from some observations of 
what has been going on in Maine, that there is a very determined at 
tempt on the part of our State forestr y people to keep the commercial 
nurseries people very much in the picture, and to try to make sure that 
this peak of need—which may develop to be a peak and go down the 
other side rather precipitously after a few years—may not be required 
of the private nurserymen and get them out of balance with later needs. 
We are ex ‘panding our State forestry in Maine, that is true; but I think 
that there is a very sincere effort to expand only to meet what might 
be a peak need and not do it at the ultimate detriment of private 
nurserymen. 

You are fearful that that type of approach and relationship just is 
not going to be uniform over the country ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. That relationship does exist, Mr. McIntire, in several 
States. I can speak from my personal knowledge. In many other 
States the relationship, unfortun: itely, does not exist. 

Mr. McIntire. Andi there, of course, is the biggest burden confront- 
ing your people ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct; that is the problem. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have any idea when the Department of 
Defense went into the nursery business / 

Mr. Wuirr. I have no idea at all. Ihave been in Washington for al- 
most 20 years, and they were in it before that. 

The Cuarmman. In looking at Section 111: Conservation Material 
and Services, it would appear that the Secretary is properly operating 
within the letter of law 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. I would say that he is operating within the letter 
of the law. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you suppose his explanation would be that the 
program was started so late in 1956 that it was not possible for him 
to cooperate with commercial nurseries in the production of the seed- 
lings that were needed ¢ 

Mr. Wurrte. I do not think such a statement would hold up. There 
has been a shortage of seedlings; let us face up to it. Certainly, start- 
ing from scratch in establishing new Government nurseries, or ex- 
panding land for production on the State nurseries level, would not 
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be any more rapid in producing a quantity of seedlings than we could 
do with our present facilities. We are not yet producing up to our 
maximum capacity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I noticed that from your statement. Even with the 
substantial increase you made with an adverse winter, you are still 
within the limits of your possible production 4 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Has the Secretary made applications to States 
for future years ? 

Mr. Wuire. Out of the soil-bank money ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wuire. The only thing I am apprised of is from newspaper 
reports, and that is to the effect that Minnesota, for example, received 
$240,000 for expansion of nurseries there. I know Wisconsin has 

around $200,000. Georgia is $250,000, as I recall, for the State 
nurseries to produce. The Al: tbama Forestr y Commission got $255,000, 
according to this newspaper report that I have here. Wisconsin got 
$200,000, and Colorado, $225,000. All I have is these reports. I 
cannot get information on how much they allocated. 

The Cuarrman. Those grants are over and above the normal grants, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Wuire. They are over and above the regular Clark-McNary 
section 4 appropriation. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I would like to follow through further the question- 
ing of the gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire, with respect to the 
fact that maybe i in future years you would expand your facilities to 
such a degree that it would be most detrimental to the commercial 
nurserymen. I just wonder whether or not there will be a need for 
such an expansion 5, 10 or 15 or 20 years from now. What is your 
thought on that ? 

Mr. Wuire. My thought on that, Mr. Gathings, is that there is not 
now the need that is expressed by the Department. If 22 percent of 
this 1,300,000 acres is all that is going into trees, and much of that into 
hardwoods that we are going to supply anyhow, there is no need for 
this tremendous expansion in evergreen production by the soil bank. 
Weare willing to take the chance, as Mr. Korves said. 

The nurserymen are probably the greatest gamblers in the farming 
field, we always have been, but we are a rather conservative lot also. 
That may be a paradox. I think that our nurserymen in the area 
producing this material for generations have a pretty good feel of 
what this is going to mean, and we do not think it is going to mean 
anywhere near the demand for evergreen seedlings that has been ex- 
pressed. We could produce, we believe, all that is needed. 

Mr. Garuines. The difference between your costs and the State 
forestry production costs is that you have the grading and you have 
to pay the interest on your investment and you have to pay taxes? 

Mr. Warre. It isa subsidy. 

Mr. Garuines. And the selling cost? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. You said in your statement that trees and shrubs 
would be bought from State sources at only 20 percent of the cost 
price. You are now saying you could probably do it comparably at 
the same price ? 
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Mr. Wurre. The soil bank reimburses the farmer up to 80 percent 
of the cost of establishing this acreage in trees, and the farmer is 
supposed to pay the 20 percent. His costs of establishing are largely 
the cost of the trees. 

Mr. Garurnes. But there is not any 80 percent differential ? 

Mr. Wuire. Not in price, no, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. White, the conservation reserve part, or por- 
tion of the soil bank, has naturally accelerated the demand for trees, 
has it not? 

Mr. Wuire. To some extent that is true. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Has it not toa pretty great extent ? 

Mr. Wuire. I would not say so, not from our sales experience. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It has accelerated the demand, at least we will 
agree on that ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is it your position that your associates, the nur- 
serymen of the country, are in a position now, without expansion, to 
meet that demand ? 

Mr. Waite. I think we can meet—— 

Mr. ApernetHy. You say, “I think.” Can you meet it? 

Mr. Wuirr. Sir— 

The CuatrmMan. You did meet the demand this year, did you not? 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, we can meet it. I feel without any doubt at all 
we can meet 30 million trees. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Up until this point—and I do not mean this criti- 
cally—your stocks have not been able to meet it ? 

Mr. Wurtre. That is correct. 

Mr. Azernetuy. They do havea shortage now ? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is correct, too. 

Mr. AsernetHy. With your present facilities when will you be able 
to meet that demand ? 

Mr. Waurre. In 1958. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you take the position that the conservation 
yrogram of the soil bank is more or less a temporary thing? I real- 
ize it will go on for 10, 12 or 15 years, but in increasing your opera- 
tions, you people have to look further ahead than that, I imagine. 
Do you not regard it as somewhat of a gamble that your industry 
might be reluctant to meet in view of the fact this thing might be 
shut off one of these days by a congressional act? 

Mr. Wurre. We anticipate it will be cut off. 

Mr. Asernetiy. You anticipate it will be cut off. Since you 
anticipate it will be cut off, would not that result in a terrific loss 
to the industry as a result of such expansion that they may now 
have to make to meet the current situation ? 

Mr. Wurrr. I have always stated we are not yet up to our maximum 
capacity. Let us get there and review the situation and see. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When you get up to capacity and the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank is eliminated, will the demand be there to pur- 
chase the capacity of the output of your nurseries ? 

Mr. Wurre. Members in the plains area where this problem is most 
acute tell me that they feel that if the demand ever gets up there they 
can meet it. They always have in the past. 

Mr. Azernetuy. The point that I am trying to get at is whether or 
not the risk is too great, and the period and opportunity for sale of 
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this increased production would be in a hazardous situation. It 
could be and might be cut off suddenly in the years ahead, and I 
am just wondering whether or not it would hurt them to take a 
gamble. 

_ Mr. Wuire. The present law is that these conservation tree-plant- 
ing programs will run to 1971. The minimum contract signed is 
the 10-year contract. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is a pretty long time. 

Mr. Wurre. All of these trees must be planted between now and 
1961, 

Mr. Bass. Is it not your opinion as a result of this conservation 
reserve clause and tree planting that the education involved in tree 
growing will also stimulate the demand for tree seedlings to a greater 
extent than ever before in history ? 

Mr. Wurre. I was just leading up to that. After this 5-year pro- 
gram under the conservation reserve is terminated, insofar the planting 
phase goes up to 1961, and then for a 10-year contract after that, the 
demand will be there, so any expansion we may have to do above 
our present facilities 

Mr. Bass. Tree growing will become a farming operation and more 
people will go into it. I think the demand for tree seedlings will 
probably double and triple by just normal planting in the next 10 
years, because I see it in my own area. 

Mr. Wuirr. You may be a little optimistic there, but I have ex- 
pressed repeatedly to the people in agriculture that in my judgment 
they are not spending enough money, approved by the Appropriations 
Committee and Congress, in selling a farm forestry program. 

Mr. Bass. An educational program ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. They have not sold the program sufli- 
ciently well. I think maybe the soil-bank deal will do it. I do not 
know. 

The Cuatrman. It seems to me you and your associates have sub- 
mitted four reasonable proposals to the Department, and it seems 
to me that each of those proposals are within the intention of the Con- 
gress. It seems to me that the Department of Agriculture should be 
guided by these propositions that you have submitted. 

I should like to conclude by suggesting that you emphasize in your 
statement to the Department that you believe it to be the intention of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Wurre. We have done so, and we will do so again. 

The Cuairman. If the Department continues to produce these ma- 
terials, these seedlings through governmental agencies and continues 
to exclude and ignore, as you have said they have, commercial opera- 
tors, then it may be necessary for Congress to take some action. I can 
assure you now that at some future date, after the committee is offi- 
cially organized, we shall have the full committee, or a subcommittee 
of this committee, inquire into this matter and ascertain from the 
Department if they intend to carry out these proposals. 

Mr. Wurre. I think that would be very constructive and informa- 
tive. 

The CuHarmman. I assure you the committee is interested in your 
problems and we will give the matter consideration. 

Mr. Jones. There is a point that I would like to clear up in my own 
mind. To what extent are these seedlings a byproduct in the operation 
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of State and national forests? Do not we have a lot of plants that 
are being produced in the forests, both State and national, that have 
to be cleared out and are not those plants being made available to the 
farmers ? 

Mr. Wuire. According to my information, Mr. Jones, some of this 
natural or reseeded, grown in the national forests—and I am speaking 
only from hearsay, I do not know myself from first-hand knowled 
is being thinned out and sold for Christmas tree stock. Whether any 
of it is dug up with the roots attached and transplanted, I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. It just seems to me that you do seed trees there that could 
be cleared out, and there would be no reason to waste that. 

Mr. Wurre. That is quite true. The commercial nurserymen either 
transplant this material, or root-prune it in the bed so that they will 
make a very compact root system. We know from experience a plant 
dug from the wild has a poor root system compared with nursery- 
grown material, and that is why the Forest Service maintains exten- 
sive nurseries for transplanting on the forest lands. 

Mr. Jones. I was thinking there was a possibility that there were 
some plants available there that could be utilized. 

Mr. Wuire. You have added costs of digging there. 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuire. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We now have with us the worthy master of the 
National Grange, Mr. Herschel D. Newsom. 

Weshall be glad to hear you now, Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I would like simply to mention the 
fact that Master Newsom is a fellow Hoosier, and I am very happy to 
welcome him here to testify before the committee. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you, Congressman Harvey. 

The CuarrmMan. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Newsom. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
delighted to be here and welcome the opportunity to to present this 
brief statement. 

The National Grange appreciates this opportunity of presenting its 
views on the soil bank program. The principal, intended objectives 
of this program—production adjustment, soil conservation, and reduc- 
tion of commodity surplus stocks—are clearly among the vital agricul- 
tural objectives of 1957. 

In addition, the hope has frequently been expressed that the soil 
bank will do something beneficial+-sooner or later—for farm income. 
The need for a major improvement in the farm-income situation, of 
course, is critical. The notorious cost-price squeeze is still with us 
and its damaging effects have been multiplied, over a large part of the 
country, by prolonged and destructive drought. This committee, we 
gratefully acknowledge, has been acutely aware of the problem and 
has tried sincerely to provide useful remedies. 

As matters now stand, the soil bank has been assigned a tremendous 
task. We find ourselves, as a nation, relying heavily on. the bank to 
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produce a real progress toward the objectives just outlined. The load 
is larger than the bank, as now constructed, can carry. 

In fairness, it must be recognized that the soil bank is less than a 
year old and has not yet been under a real trial under what might be 
called normal conditions, We also recognize that it is a very large 
scale program, affecting most of our principal commodities and just 
about every section of the country. In application, it has provisions 
which are somewhat complex. It is not surprising, under the cireum- 
stances, that thought is being given to possible modifications. 

The purpose of this particular hearing, we assume, is to take 
stock of the soil bank on the basis of the experience thus far and to 
estimate, as well as possible, what the probable prospects are for the 
year ahead. With so much at stake, this is surely a commendable 
action on the part of this committee. 

Since we last appeared before you to discuss the program, nothing 
has happened to change our somewhat skeptical view of its poten- 
tialities. If anything, it would appear that the doubts of many 
Grange farmers across the country have been fortified during the 
past 6 months. In short, we do not find a widespread enthusiasm for 
the program nor do we find a prevailing belief on the part. of farmers 
that the program, in its present form, will accomplish its intended 
purposes. 

To bring about a significant amount of production adjustment, the 
program must be handled in a way that will attract widespread par- 
ticipation on the part of producers. The present program is attrac- 
tive primarily to those producers who are suffering from prolonged 
drought conditions, or who have suffered from storms or floods or 
some other calamity. In addition, we are inclined to believe that it 
is inviting to farmers with small acreages, or very small allotments, 
because it makes it easier for these farmers to take off-the-farm em- 
ployment without danger of losing their allotment bases. 

It is clear, however, that a great many producers operating family- 
size farms seriously question the wisdom of participating in the bank 
under present conditions. 

We. Mr. Chairman, define family-sized farms as those that furnish 
full-time employment for the average farm family, utilizing modern 
labor-saving equipment, and following practices which will sustain or 
increase soil fertility. ‘The family farm places major reliance, accord- 
ing to its definition, on the family for the labor and the management 
of the farm operations. 

The incentive payments simply aren’t large enough to make the 
program attractive to them from a business standpoint. 

Nevertheless, several thousands of farmers will take part in the 
bank. Let’s assume that many of these producers put 10 percent of 
their allotment acreage in acreage reserve. Chances are good that 
they will retire their least productive acres and then use additional 
fertilizer and more intensive management on the remaining cultivated 
land. Not much net reduction in production is likely in this situation. 

I have only to say that I know and that most of the committees 
know this fact, but I wonder if the members of the committee know 
the extent to which we are finding not only 15-acre wheat-plot multi- 
ples cropping up throughout the Corn Belt under this whole procedure. 
We are seeing the operation even on the family farm, as we know it 
in Illinois. 
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For example, on about 389 acres we are seeing the operation broken 
down between 2 or 3 people so they cannot only have one 15-acre wheat 
plot, but 2 or 3, and some of those farmers who have not had much 
wheat heretofore will now have a 45-acre wheat-production program. 

As far as soil conservation is concerned, I believe we all agree the 
program has merit. Any time a farmer takes land out of cultiva- 
tion and plants it to grass or trees, he almost automatically provides 
a greater degree of protection for that land against erosion—unless, 
of course, it is flat land not subject to this kind of damage. 

The ability of the program to contribute to a reduction of surplus 
stocks is tied, obviously, to lowered production of those commodities 
insurplus. As I mentioned a few minutes ago, there is still some seri- 
ous question about the effectiveness of the bank in bringing about 
significant reductions in total yield. It can even be argued, I be- 
heve, that the drought is now a more important factor for reduction— 
at least in wheat production—than the soil bank. 

At best, we would have to say that the present soil-bank program 
may serve temporarily constructive purposes in connection with sur- 
pluses. Its surplus-disposal features cannot be regarded as accepta- 
ble, however, over any extended period of time. 

There is apparently a fairly widespread belief, outside of agricul- 
ture, that the soil bank is going to function as a substantial prop to 
farm income. The authorization to pay farmers up to $1.2 billion 
for participation in the 1957 program is, on the face of it, an important 
amount. It is less than enough, however, to offset the income losses 
ot recent years that have resulted from the agricultural cost-price 
squeeze. And the individual payments are less than enough, ap- 
parently, to command the widespread kind of participation that is 
needed if the program is to be truly successful. Furthermore, many 
farmers have wondered about the somewhat strange distribution of 
soil-bank money in the 1956 program, when a relatively large percent- 
age of the payments went to corn producers by comparison with pay- 
ments to wheat and cotton farmers. 

It seems clear, on the other hand, that there is now an indication 
that even in the Corn Belt the conditions may be getting tough. 

Most important in connection with farm income, however, is the 
fact that farmers simply do not want to look to the Government as the 
ultimate source of their income. A properly administered soil-bank 
program can help farmers make adjustments during the present 
troublesome situation, but it is no lasting substitute for sound, in- 
dividual commodity programs and the largest practical operation of 
private trade in farm commodities. We are frankly impatient over 
the delay in reaching agreement on the multiple approach and securing 
extension of the commodity-by-commodity recipe for a greater de- 
gree of equity for farmers, but in the belief that this committee is now 
primarily concerned with possible modification and administration of 
the soil-bank program, we have sought to confine ourselves to that 
subject. 

May I just say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe all of us ought to be 
much concerned about the present discussions and controversy as to 
whether or not we are going to trade with the satellite nations under 
the provisions which are affecting dealings under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Of course, we have long felt that we needed to 
trade with all areas of the world, but unless, or until, we can follow 
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the kind of program that we have now inaugurated in the case of wool, 
for example, where we are resorting or restoring the handling of wool 
to private trade rather than to continue to rely on the no-recourse 
loan and purchase program, as we formerly did prior to the very fine 
Wool Act which was put into operation, then we are going to get into 
this kind of an argument as to whether or not we are going to trade 
with satellite nations. 

Under the wool program, of course, the type of program that we 
have in wool would not precipitate that kind of an argument because 
private trade would do it. 

I think that I had better not elaborate on that, because, as I say, 
I did intend to try to confine myself to one particular case. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you elaborate far enough to possibly express an 
opinion on the idea of extending the principles of the Wool Act to 
cotton ¢ 

I have a bill pending—the same one I had last year—to extend the 
same principles of the Wool Act to cotton. 

Mr. Newsom. Personally, Mr. Congressman, I am pretty sympa- 
thetic to what I think your purpose is, but unfortunately, as master of 
the National Grange, I cannot go very far on that because our cot- 
ton committee has not reached agreement, although we are still trying. 

The idea of a soil-bank program, nevertheless, has great popular 
appeal. A vast majority of people are interested in the or iginal idea 
of storing fertility and increasing the productive value of farmlands 
themselves. 

The kind of soil-bank program that would be most acceptable and 
most valuable over a long period of time, we believe, is one'that would 
be predicated on the expansion of soil-building practices and seil- 
building acreage—over and above a minimum conservation base—for 
each participating farm. In our view, such a soil-bank program is 
much to be preferred to the present one which places emphasis on 
reduction of the acreage planted to certain crops under allotment or 
acreage-control programs. 

To put our position in different words, we hope for the development 
of programs that will tend steadily to wet us away from governmental 
restrictions on the number of acres that individual farm ‘operators can 
use for given crops. In connection with a soil bank, we believe this 
can be accomplished by placing the emphasis on the incentive paid, not 
on the reduction of allotment acreage, but on the expansion of soil- 
building acreage. 

To accomplish its functions, we believe such a soil-bank program 
must provide incentive payments sufficiently large to make participa- 
tion widely attractive. It cannot serve its larger purposes if it is oper- 
ated chiefly as a drought or disaster-relief type of program. 

Such purpose can best be served by programs designed for the pur- 
pose itself. 

On the basis of experience with the bank so far, we also offer the 
following recommendations : 

Plans for each year’s program, we believe, should be announced at 
least 6 months in advance of seeding to make it possible for farmers 
to work these plans into their operations plan. 

Realistic crop and land use data are necessary, field by field, to in- 
sure proper application of the program by the county committees. I 
am trying to say here, Mr. Chairman, that we just want again to 
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emphasize that we believe we must more vigorously pursue the com- 
pletion of this land-classification program which has lagged entirely 
too long. Fortunately, we are getting it stepped up in the Dust Bowl, 
and I hope that we may rely upon every one of you to be sure that the 
increased push the program has attained there will not be lost, but that 
we will pee the program as fast as possible and as fast as personnel 
is available to finish the job over the nation as a whole. I have no fear 
as to use that may be put to that program. I think it is tremendously 
valuable. 

All acres in the soil bank should have a high priority for the appli- 
cation of approved soil conservation practices. 

And finally, we recommend that individual farmers, in order to be 
eligible to participate in the program, declare their intentions and the 
extent of their participation prior to seeding. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for 
this opportunity to present our views on this subject. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Newsom, for your 
appearance here this morning, 

I would like to ask you a few questions: 

You complain about the inadequacy of the payments which have 
been made, and indicate that you believe the payments should be more 
realistic than they have been in the past. 

Of course, you realize that in that particular matter this committee 
of necessity had to leave those decisions regarding payments to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the experts he has with him to assist 
him in the performance of his duties. 

I agree with you that in many instances the payments are not sufli- 
cient, but when we tried to get an agreement from the Secretary as to 

-what the payments would be, his answer to us was that the payments 
will be large enough to get the job done, 

_. Now, the payments have not been large enough. Whether he will 
increase them in future years remains to be seen. However, in regard 
to my principal crops, the crops grown in my area, such as tobacco, 
he has continued the payments of 1957 identically at the same level at 
which he had them in 1956. We only had 1.2 percent participation in 
the flue-cured tobacco area, but this year he is hopeful of having about 
10 times the amount of participation that he had in 1956 with the same 
amount of payments. 

I think it is a vain hope. I do not believe anyone thinks he will be 
able to retire 83,000 acres of tobacco in the flue-cured area. However, 
he still has the authority to do so. In listening to your presentation 
this morning, it occurs to me that your statement, just as every other 
statement which has been presented, is in effect a criticism of the ad- 
ministration rather than a criticism of the law itself. I mean by that 
it is an honest and sincere criticism, and I do not believe the Secretary 
has any right or any reason to complain that the administration is 
being criticized. It has been eriticized, and I am sure it will be 
criticized, and I do not believe that it will do the job which he thinks 
it will do, nor do I believe that the idea is at all original with him 
in any respect. 

You used the expression “storing fertility.” We used that same 
expression back in 1933 and 1934 and 1935. In 1934 I think we spent 
$627 million storing fertility in the topsoil and, as I understood this 
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program, it would have that primary objective-along with the other 
objective of reducing surpluses. 

I am not too disturbed by the. fact that some farms are putting their 
less productive land into the soil bank, because when they put it in 
the soil bank it. stores fertility in that poor land, and it enriches-the 
national resources and builds up the fertility of the topsoil, which 
is the main objective. 

I think that these hearings are worthwhile because the Secretary 
and his associates can read this record and they can see what you 
think about it, as well as the farm organizations such as the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers Union, and all the farmers of America, and they 
will be able to know how you think the law has been administered. 

I did not call these meetings with the idea of modifying or changing 
the law. I, frankly, do not know of any authority that the Secretary 
needs or wants which he does not now have. He has more money 
than he has been able to spend. So, he is not cramped by limitations 
put upon him by Congress insofar as money is concerned. 

We are about to adjourn to go to the House to hear the President’s 
message on the state of the Union, and I assume he will have some- 
thing to say about agriculture. If he does, I am sure that we shall 
be inviting you back to this committee to comment upon the recom- 
mendations which the President will submit today. 

Mr. Newsom. I shall look forward very eagerly, Mr. Chairman, to 
that opportunity because I think the major difficulty in the Depart- 
ment right now is that they are putting too much reliance on the soil- 
bank program itself, as a means of raising farm income when in 
reality it is not going to get the job done fast enough. 

The Cuamman. I thoroughly agree with what you said. 

Mr. Harvey. Will the chairman yield? 

The CHarrMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Newsom, I wonder how many million acres of 
land you think should be retired. In other words, if both phases of 
the soi] bank should reach their proper goal, how many acres of all of 
our tillable acreage do you think should be retired ? 

Mr. Newsom. I do not know that I am prepared to answer that. ques- 
tion. We are personally willing to take a pretty hard look at it, but 
the point I am trying to make here is that this kind of a program has 
potential value, and it has maximum potential value if we can get the 
emphasis on the positive approach toward building soil fertility rather 
than try to use it as a means of making some other program work 
which has not worked too well by itself over a long period of time. I 
think, probably, we would have to set up some sort of a goal, in fair- 
ness to your question, but I am not prepared to even suggest that goal. 

The Cuarman. If the gentleman will yield, you would have to take 
it. more or less commodity by commodity. 

Mr. Newsom, That is exactly right. 

The Cuarrman. You would not want to reduce acreage where you 
have a shortage of a particular commodity. In other words, peanuts, 
a crop where I understand we have a shortage, and we are importing 
peanuts. Certainly we should not reduce our acreage in peanuts. 
However, I can look back to 1956, and it is clear to me that we did not 
accomplish the objective of the soil bank with reference to corn, al- 
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though we spent $179 million. We did not accomplish much in re- 
ducing our corn production. 

Mr, Harvey. Do you think, Mr. Newsom, that the corn acreage pay- 
ments were too low ? 

Mr. Newsom. No; I cannot say that I think the corn acreage pay- 
ments were too low. I think the other conditions for compliance, 
though, for 1957 are just completely impossible under the present sit- 
uation, and we are not going to get any participation. 

Mr. Harvey. You mean with respect to the results of the recent ref- 
erendum. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, frankly, I think one of our radio friends out 
in Indiana up at Fort Wayne, Congressman Harvey, put it plain 
when he said that he had heard many farmers say they were not even 
going to bother to vote in the referendum because they could not make 
up their mind whether they wanted to be executed by walking the 
plank or going to the gallows, since their choices were not very good. 
That.is why we do not get much of a vote or participation. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is correct, and I would agree. I com- 
mented myself that it was sort of a “Hobson choice,” and it is unfor- 
tunate because there was not a realistic choice for the farmers to 
exercise. 

I think you will agree with me, however, that this entire program 
does have a sort of a double-barreled future with respect to conserving 
our soil resources, and in sustaining and bolstering farm income? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. I think it is difficult to realize or appreciate which 
in the long run is the most important. I suppose we would have tu 
agree, would we not, that in the immediate short-haul the bolstering 
of farm income is the most important objective of the two, but on 
a long-range basis that the conservation of our resources is equally 
important. 

fr, Newsom. Even though we agree on that proposition, sir, let 
us be sure that we realize, if it is as true as I think it is, this program 
in itself is not going to bolster our farm income at least in the imme- 
diate year or two. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I am inclined to agree that it will not bolster 
income enough to compensate for the loss of income that has been 
experienced by agriculture. 

I think if I would have any reaction now, speaking as one person, 
I do have, I believe, the same fear that you have, and that is that we 
may be too little with too late. I am not criticizing either the admin- 
istration or the Secretary of Agriculture or the Congress. That is 
just a general statement. 

The Cuarrman. I believe Mr. Johnson has a question. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Newsom, on page 4 of your statement in the 
second paragraph you touched upon a matter about which I have 
asked questions of the previous witnesses. I was not a Member of 
the Congress at the time the old triple-A was in operation, but I was 
out in the field, and in my own mind I think the conservation reserve 
part of the program is a good deal like the old triple-A program. 

What you are saying is that the conservation end of the program, 
or conservation reserve part of the program, is the most valuable part 
of the present soil payment legislation. Am I correct on that? 
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Mr. Newsom. For over the longtime pull that is absolutely true. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the difference between the old triple-A and 
what we are trying to do under the conservation acreage reserve? 

Mr. Newsom. I do not think there is very much. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not, either. 

Mr. Newsom. Asa matter of fact, we said soa year ago. 

The Cuarrman. I believe Mr. Watts now has a question. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Newsom, as I understand your statement, it is your 
idea that with reference to a given farm that part of it going into the 
soil bank should result in an overall reduction of the productiveness 
of that farm rather than a shifting from one crop to another? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, you think, for example, that a 500-acre 
farm should be evaluated as to what its normal amount of land should 
be in soil-building practices, and that the payments for the soil bank 
should be made for putting in land over and above the normal amount 
that is set apart for the farm ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. Warrs. And you do not care what they raise on the balance 
of the farm ? 

Mr. Newsom. Mr. Watts, we prefer to move as rapidly as we can 
toward a condition where the individual operator, working within that 
acreage which is left after he retires, specified acreage into the soil 
fertility building program, can make up his own mind to a large extent. 
We cannot get there immediately, but that is our ultimate objective, 
so he can decide how many acres of various crops he is going to produce. 

I think we can develop programs which will move us in that direc- 
tion a great deal faster than some of our contemporaries believe we 
can, 

Mr. Warts. In doing that with reference to an ordinary farm, you 
would have to first have your committee or someone say that a certain 
percentage of that farm should be in grass as a normal procedure ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly the reason that we have insisted so 
long that we finish these land classification programs. 

Mr. Warts. Therefore, if a farmer wants to participate in the soil 
bank he must put a certain percentage over and above the normal per- 
centage into the soil bank ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. Then you would make the payments sufficiently high 
so that there would be a scramble among the farmers to get a certain 
percentage of their farm in the soil bank over and above the normal 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Newsom. If there were too much of a scramble, the payments 
might be too high, but I agree with what you are saying. 

The Cuarrman. I believe Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Newsom, I was rather interested in your state- 
ment on page 4. If I draw out from your statement what I think is 
in there, then there is a very interesting relationship between what 
you have said here and what Mr. Gehlbach said in his outline of sugges- 
tions with reference to the soil bank ? 

Mr. Newsom. As a matter of fact, we have been very close to their 

hilosophy so far as general philosophy is concerned, from the very 
fegitine of their advocacy, and there is a close relationship in some 
of the objectives of the program. 
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Mr. McIntire. It is my recollection that he outlined the objectives 
about exactly as you have outlined them here. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McInvree. Conservation is very much in the program which 
you recommend ¢ 

Mr. Newsom. That is right; as we understand it. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Newsom, do you not feel that we should require 
conservation practices on the diverted acres even under the acreage 
reserve provision in order to be effective ? 

Mr. Newsom. I think I missed the first part of your question, Mr. 
Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Do you not feel that we should require some conser- 
vation practices on the acres that are retired under the acreage reserve 
portion of the Soil Bank Act? 

Mr. Newsom. Oh, yes; we do feel that such practices shall be 
followed. 

Mr. Jennrnes. However, that, is not now required; is it? 

Mr. Newsom. No; I think not. Generally, I think it is the intent of 
the legislation, as I understand it, but I believe it is accurate to say that 
it is not required. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we might as a result of 
these hearings, in addition to pointing out the thinking and the recom- 
mendations to the administration, that we might make some amend- 
ments which would include farmers who are not now participating, 
and who cannot now participate. I refer specifically to pasture land 
in areas that are not in the commercial areas, even though they are 
producing the same crop that is produced in the commercial areas. 

Specifically, I mean my corn farmers cannot participate when they 
produce corn, and I feel that a farmer should be permitted, if he takes 
a bushel of corn out of production, to be paid just the same as the man 
who takes bushels out of production, even though he is in the com- 
mercial corn area. 

The Cuamman. Suppose you ascertain from the Department if 
there is authority in the law now for that. I have some question in my 
mind about it, although corn is one of the basic commodities. It seems 
to me that they could extend it even beyond the commercial area. 

Mr. Jenninos. I do not think so, because they are not an allotted 
crop. In other words, they do not have an allotment. 

The Cuairman. Anyway, we shall look into it. I think you had 
better take that up with the Department. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I think they have contended that they cannot do it, 
Mr. Chairman, because it is outside the commercial area. 

Certainly on pastureland they cannot do it because that particular 
part is not covered. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Newsom, we thank you very much for your 
appearance here. We are always glad to have you, and we respect 
you and your great organization. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cxarrman. I should like to have the unanimous consent of the 
committee to insert into the record a statement prepared by Mr. Daniel 
A. Poole, editor of the Outdoor News Bulletin, Wildlife Management 
Institute, together with other letters, communications and documents 
which I have received and which are pertinent to the hearings. 

Without objection, the Chair will enter an order to that effect. 
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(The matters referred to follow :) 


WESTERN Forestry & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., January 8, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: I have been advised of the hearings which are 
being held relative to the operation of the soil bank by your committee this pres- 
ent week. Since I am unable to appear at the hearings of the House committee 
to submit a statement in person relative to the tree planting phase of the “con- 
servation reserve’ part of the soil-bank program, I request that this be sub- 
mitted as part of your committee record. 

The forestry phase of the conservation-reserve program has very limited appli- 
cation in the West. In fact, Government spokesmen tell us that only 10 percent 
of the planting program is anticipated in the Western States. The tree-farm 
program on private lands, which was established over 15 years ago, is gaining 
momentum daily with new acreage, including small woodland tracts as well as 
large forest holdings, being continually added to the acreage covered by this 
progressive program. 

The tree farmer has pride in the fact that he is growing trees as a business in 
a competitive market without benefit of subsidies, price supports, benefit pay- 
ments, or other forms of Federal financial assistance. He prefers to be a tree 
farmer and businessman rather than a beneficiary of Government largesse. 
Good forestry practices and planned harvesting of the forest crop are the order 
of the day on these organized tree farms on private properties, which now cover 
in the West over 10% million acres. 

It is quite obvious, even in the short period that the law has been in effect, 
that the administration needs to be improved and tightened up to avoid abuses. 
Agencies responsible for the program are ready to temporize with it, in order 
to make a showing of need and demand in the States, which is not realistic. 
They are more eager to make “sales,” that is, induce landowners to enter the 
program, than to develop a constructive forestry program for the long-run 
benefit to the taxpayers. 

I recommend : 

(1) That the landowner declare his intention and extent of participation 
before any planting is done. 

(2) All areas included in the tree-growing phases of the act be subject 
to approved forestry practices and protected from fire and insects. 

(3) To insure proper application of the program, that a field-by-field, 
land-use study be made. 

(4) The landowner agree under his contract to manage the land planted 
to trees so as to raise a useful forest crop. 

(5) The Federal Government keep out of the forest tree nursery business. 
If trees are needed for planting on private lands, they should be grown by 
commercial nurseries and not by Government facilities in competition with 
them. 

(6) All forestry programs of the Soil Bank Act be under the State for- 
estry department. 

This last recommendation is the substance of a resolution adopted at the 47th 
Western Forestry Conference at Victoria last December. This conference was 
attended by forest industry representatives, landowners, and representatives of 
governmental agencies of the United States and Canada, and represented a cross 
section of the thinking of the West on forestry matters. 


SOIL-BANK RESOLUTION 


“The Western Forestry & Conservation Association endorses the principle 
that the soil-bank program, title I of the Agricultural Act of 1956, be adminis- 
tered by the forestry departments of the individual States.” 

The States are quite capable of managing their own forestry affairs and doing 
for themselves whatever needs to be done. For example, the State of Oregon is 
justifiably proud of its role of leadership among the Western States in develop- 
ing sound forestry programs for the benefit of the people and industries of Oregon. 
The Oregon Forest Conservation Act and the rehabilitation of the Tillamook 
Burn stand out prominently as monuments of achievement accomplished through 
State initiative. The State has given strong evidence of its capability of dealing 
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with its forestry problems through its own initiative and effort. Other States 
are capable of doing likewise. 
These suggestions are respectfully submitted for your committee’s consideration. 
Yours truly, 
Stuart Morr, Forest Counsel. 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1957. 
Hon. Hao. D. Cooiey, 
Chau ian, Committee on Agriculture, 
1.0use of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Drak Mr. CooLey: This is submitted by the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion in connection with the hearings by the Committee on Agriculture on the Soil 
Bank Act, titie I of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540). 

The National Milk Producers Federation is the oldest and largest commodity 
farm organization in the United States. Its membership is made up of some 
800 dairy cooperatives and their 500,000 dairy producer members. The Fed- 
eration niembership is represented in 47 of the 48 States. 

Dairy furmers comprise the largest single segment of our agricultural economy. 
The price-cost squeeze they have been experiencing is fast becoming unbearable 
and constitutes a real threat to the Nation’s economy. Its results are well 
known to the Committee on Agriculture. The improvement in the economic 
atmosphere in which dairy farmers presently exist is a “must” if this important 
and basic agricultural industry is to continue its contributions in making our 
Nation the best fed in the world and if returns to dairy farmers are to be 
brought in line with current national levels. 

Policies followed by the Federation in representing dairy producers are 
initiated ai:. passed upon by voting delegates at the annual meetings of the 
Federation membership. These policies, therefore, reflect the on-the farm and 
in-the market-place problems encountered by dairy producers. 

The policies adopted by the Federation membership at its 40th annual meet- 
ing last month, recognized that “* * * the diversion of land from the so-called 
basic crops to pasture and hay multiplies the problems of surplus dairy produc- 
tion and disposal. Payments should be provided to encourage farmers to shift 
land use to soil-building crops as a means of adjusting total agricultural pro- 
duction to market needs. Such payments should be adjusted to prevent the 
use of diverted acres for the production of surplus dairy and livestock products.” 
The Federation policies further state: “In shifting land use to soil-building 
crops as a means of adjusting total agricultural production to market needs, 
it is essential that our foreign trade policy accommodate such a program. Effec- 
tive import controls are needed to prevent imports from offsetting any decrease 
in domestic production obtained by shifting American acreage into soil-building 
crops. Conversely, two-price systems or export subsidies are needed to permit a 
sufficient amount of American agricultural production to move into world trade 
at competitive prices to retain a fair share of the world markets.” 

We recommend, as we did during the 2d session of the 84th Congress, that 
participation in the soil bank be continued on a voluntary basis and that those 
provisions in the law (secs. 1038 and 107) prohibiting the grazing or harvesting 
of “banked acres” be maintained. Without such provisions, the soil bank pro- 
gram could and would bring about an aggravation of our present problems in 
the industry. Diversion of acres placed in the soil bank to the production of 
additional supplies of milk would be a two-edged sword that would cut against 
dairy farmers as well as the soil bank program to the point where we would 
create more problems rather than working toward the solution of existing 
problems. Such diversion would bring about a shift in agricultural activity 
to the point where the present overproduction of surplus grain and cereal grains 
would be transferred to the production of more milk thereby creating an un- 
manageable situation for that commodity. 

We also recommend that the Soil Bank Act be amended to permit the ineclu- 
sion of grazing land in the soil bank. It is our contention that such a provision 
ean be fully effective only when payments to dairy farmers for putting grazing 
land in the soil bank are sufficiently attractive to make participation desirable. 
If this provision were included and if payments to dairy farmers were sufficiently 
high, three constructive effects could result: (1) betterment of dairy farmers net 
income; (2) reduction in the production levels for milk; and (3) improvement in 
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soil fertility thereby providing insurance to the Nation that production capacity 
would always be available when needed. 

In further support of the above recommendations we refer to the fact that the 
so-called surplus milk production that creates our problems amounts to about 4 
percent of our production. This small percentage has had an unstabilizing 
effect on our industry. Dairy farmers are well aware of the depressing effect 
this “surplus” in Government inventories has on market prices. At the same 
time they are faced with a real situation of meeting their financial obligations. 
Under present conditions with low milk prices and increasing costs, these obliga- 
tions can be met only by maintaining or raising the level of gross income. We 
believe that substantial participation by dairy producers in the soil bank 
program would bring us much closer to that point at which milk availability 
and commercial demand would be in balance. We would at the same time 
be maintaining our productive resources in a condition in which they would be 
ready and available when needed. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to continue the prohibition against the 
grazing or harvesting of acres placed in the soil bank and to permit the participa- 
tion in the soil bank program by dairy producers. 

Your cooperation in making this statement a part of the hearing record is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. Norton, Secretary. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, 
Imperial, Nebr., January 18, 1957. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am sorry indeed that a speaking engagement in Canada 
prevented my appearing before your committee at the time of the recent hear- 
ings on soil bank. There is a very great interest among wheatgrowers in this 
program as evidenced by the signup last fall for 1957 in the winter wheat area. 
Therefore, I would like to use this means to make our thinking on the subject 
known. 

The basis for our support of the soil bank principle, is that increased ef- 
ficiency resulting from advances in technology, use of fertilizer, and irrigation 
development are increasing production faster than our population or our export 
markets can utilize it. This is accented by the farmer’s reaction to lower farm 
prices, which is to use every means to increase his volume in order to hold his 
standard of living. Therefore, we should retire cropland throughout agricul- 
ture in an amount suffcient to assure a total production that will match demand 
and allow adjustments between commodities equally. During this period of ad- 
justment and until market prices could react from reduced supply, upward to 
the point that income would again match that from the original cropland, a 
payment should be made to the farmer as compensation for the reduced produc- 
tion and for building future soil resources. 

This type of program is a sound approach and is recognizable in the con- 
servation reserve program now in effect, except that the payments now are so 
small as to prevent any participation except by very maginal land and conse- 
quently will not have much effect on total production unless future payments 
are raised substantially, to attract better producing land in a much greater 
volume. 

The acreage reserve program is designed primarily to reduce surpluses now 
accumulated and does not anticipate adjusting production beyond 1959. 

There are some dangers in this program that we would like to call to your 
attention. In the wheat areas, acreage of wheat has already been reduced 
about 30 percent under the allotment program. When whole areas are allowed 
to put all their remaining wheat acreage in the soil bank acreage reserve pro- 
gram, it has a tremendous effect on the economy of all business in the area and 
particularly those who handle the harvest and marketing of the crop. An ab- 
solute limit of 50 percent or even less should be placed on the right to participate 
and payments raised enough to attract participation equally throughout the 
wheat-producing areas. 

Another feature which allows payment to be made in CCC wheat stocks at the 
local loan rate instead of cash is a real threat to market prices and is in op- 
position to the provision of Congress that these stocks not be sold below 105 
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percent of the loan rate plus carrying charges. I am sure this was done by those 
who honestly thought it would move some wheat into feed channels but I have 
found no place in the United States that farmers could not sell such wheat 
in the market and buy back an equal amount of other feed grains at a much 
lower price. Consequently, we must expect that wheat released in the volume 
possible under the present contracted acreage could effectively put a ceiling on 
market prices at the local loan level. Since much of this acreage for 1957 is in 
areas that would have produced nothing anyway because of drought, and pay- 
ments will be increased by 5 percent if wheat is taken, we consider it a serious 
threat to wheat market prices. 

We have no objection to these certificates being redeemable in feed grains, but 
feel wheat should be put in the same class as cotton and rice in this respect. 

If the acreage reserve program is to be continued, we urge that contracts be 
offered well in advance of the planting season to avoid making payments for 
crop failures. A great percentage of the wheat acreage is in the Plains area 
where it is customary to summer fallow and grow a crop every other year. In 
this area, participation will be purchased much cheaper if contracts are offered 
with payments announced by April 1, when farmers start preparing the seed- 
bed for the fall seeding. Also, it avoids having land without protective cover 
ready for wheat in the fall, as is now the case when the farmer doesn’t know till 
late summer what the soil bank offers. 

In closing, may I say that we feel the objectives of the soil bank program 
could better be achieved by a more simple approach that would not involve so 
much administrative detail. If farmers were paid for increasing their acreage 
of soil-building ¢rops from a soil-building base acreage with no pasturing or har- 
vesting allowed, we believe it would be more effective and much simpler to 
operate. 

I hope this brief report will be of some help to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
TeERBERT J. HUGHES, President. 





STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, a national membership organization devoted to the improved 
management of natural resources in the public interest. The program of this 
nonprofit organization has been continuous since 1911. 

The institute and other conservation groups heralded the passage of the Soil 
Bank Act as the first national agricultural program that officially recognized 
wildlife conservation by giving it equal emphasis along with soil, water, and 
forest conservation. It seems to us that the intent of Congress in this respect 
was made clear by the inclusion of these words in the act’s declaration of policy: 
“to protect and increase farm income, to protect the national soil, water, forest, 
and wildlife resources from waste and depletion. * * *” 

Conservationists traditionally support national programs that seek to bring 
about improved management and beneficial use of water, forest, soil and wild- 
life resources. The institute has found that the programs designed in some in- 
stances to promote soil and water conservation have provided as an auxiliary 
benefit, the improvement of habitat conditions for small game animals and birds 
on the Nation’s millions of acres of farm land. 

In this respect, too, the institute is aware of the invaluable contribution made 
by the Nation’s farmers to the maintenance of habitat suitable for the needs of 
game animals, birds, and fish. Privately owned farmlands are the basis for 
national hunting and fishing opportunity. This important contribution by the 
Nation’s farmers has a twofold effect. First, as a national statistical survey 
revealed in 1955, hunting and fishing is enjoyed by 25 million Americans 12 years 
of age and older. The mental and physical uplift that arises from participation 
in these outdoor sports is of inestimable benefit to the general public. 

Secondly, the business generated by hunting and fishing amounts to nearly 
$3 billion annually (1955 figures) and as such is a sizable contribution to the 
national economy. 

For these reasons, then, conservationists were gratified when Congress in- 
eluded wildlife conservation as a part of the conservation aspects of the soil- 
bank program. They knew also that any action taken on the Jand under the 
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conservation-reserve section to increase cover or food materials for wildlife, or 
to stabilize and regulate water supplies for fish and wildlife, would have a salu- 
tary effect on other conservation objectives, such as retarding soil erosion by 
wind or water runoff, watershed protection, or forestry purposes. 

But the State wildlife agencies, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and many conservation organizations are convinced that the administrative 
guidelines established by the Department of Agriculture for the operation of the 
program are hindering the full development of conservation practices beneficial 
to fish and game resources. Several months ago the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners drafted a series of recom- 
mended modifications to the soil-bank regulations. More recently the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, in a letter of October 31, 1956, to the chair- 
man of the Intradepartmental Committee on Soil Bank Practices, recommended 
changes in a draft of proposed amendments to the conservation-reserve program 
regulations which it felt would work to the benefit of fish and game resources 
under the intent of the Soil Bank Act. The recommendations of the interna- 
tional association and of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service largely 
have been ignored. Both of these decouments were made a part of the record 
of this hearing by an earlier witness, H. R. Morgan, chairman, soil bank com- 
mittee, International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 

Wildlife leaders on both the State and national levels believe that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not interpreting the Soil Bank Act as it should, or 
could, and that the regulations issued by that Federal Department are limiting 
the benefits that rightfully should accrue to fish and game resources under the 
new authority. 

Within the administrative guidelines established in Washington, the applicable 
soil-bank regulations for each State are drafted by State committees made up 
of a three-man voting board representative of the State agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee, the State conservationist of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, and a United States Forest Service official. 

The State fish and game department, as well as other interested agencies 
like the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, may participate in the meet- 
ings of the State committee in an advisory capacity, but they have no official 
status. 

The International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
has taken the position that the State game departments should have a noting 
membership on the State committees. Its reasoning is based on two points: 
(1) Resident species of game and fish are the property of the State, and the 
responsibility for managing those resources is vested in the State conserva- 
tion departments; and (2) that those dutybound State agencies have the in- 
formation, the staff, and the equipment which can be used to plan and implement 
the wildlife-conservation practices in each State. 

Reports emanating from various States make it obvious that something must 
be done to overcome the lack of emphasis that some State soil-bank committees 
are placing on wildlife conservation as a proper part of the practices contemplated 
in the conservation reserve. 

The State conservation departments want the Department of Agriculture to 
permit existing marshes, potholes, and other wet lands of particular value to 
wildlife to be placed in the conservation reserve on the usual contractual basis. 
This strikes at a longstanding, and much criticized, fundamental conflict in 
Agriculture Department policy. For the past 20 years the Federal Government 
has been supporting the drainage of wet lands with financial and technical assist- 
ance through the agricultural-conservation program. Under the conservation 
reserve, farmers can receive payments to restore and rehabilitate wet lands that 
were drained under the ACP, providing such areas qualify under the “cropland 
and tame hay” restrictions. 

Wildlife spokesmen told Agriculture Secretary Benson early last fall that 
about 27 million acres of wet lands were drained from 1946 to 1954 under the 
ACP. Although the Department ordered last year that no further drainage was 
to be undertaken for the purpose of bringing new land into production, a check 
in 4 counties of North Dakota—an important waterfowl nesting State—showed 
that about 65 percent of the subsidized drainage was in violation of the order. 

The conservation-reserve regulations give the United States Soil Conservation 
Service official responsibility for overseeing the technical phases of the G—2 and 
G-3 wildlife practices. By mutual agreement between the ASC committee and 
the State conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, the latter agency may 
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also be assigned technical responsibility for the G-—1 wildlife practice. Many 
State agencies want this regulation clarified to limit the SCS responsibility to 
engheering assistance. The State conservation departments would provide the 
biological recommendations, believing this to be in keeping with the traditional 
role of State ownership of and responsibility for the game and fish resources. 

Another point of disagreement centers on the cost-sharing formula established 
for reimbursing farmers who undertake the G—1 wildlife practice of establishing 
and managing cover beneficial to wildlife. The cost sharing for this practice 
presently is linked to payments made for agricultural practices, such as prevent- 
ing soil erosion by water or wind, and not what it costs the farmer for the G—1 
wildlife practice. 

This regulation could discourage some farmers from undertaking a wildlife 
practice even though they preferred to do it. In fact, it could penalize some 
farmers who undertake the G—1 practice. 

These are the major problems confronting State conservation departments in 
the administration and operation of the Soil Bank Act. Persons interested in 
conservation of our fish and game resources think that the Department of Agri- 
culture could overcome most of its differences with wildlife representatives, and 
could eliminate practically all of the criticism of the administration of the wild- 
life conservation aspects of the soil bank, simply by modifying its regulations 
so as to permit accomplishment of the many benefits to fish and game that right- 
fully could be attained under this national program. But there is no indication 
that this will be done, and some congressional directives are needed. 

There is little sense in doing a halfway job. If farmers are permitted under 
the conservation reserve to undertake one or more properly planned wildlife 
practices, material gains also should be made in curbing soil erosion and in hold- 
ing water on the land as well as for fish and game resources. 

We respectfully request the Congress to clarify its intent on the following 
three points so that the Department of Agriculture will have a clear mandate to 
promulgate regulations relating specifically to these issues: 

1, The individual State fish and game departments should have an official, vot- 
ing membership on the committees responsible for soil-bank regulations and prac- 
tices for each State. 

2. Conservation-reserve practices should permit existing marshes, potholes, 
and other wet lands of particular value to wildlife to be placed in that program 
on the usual contractual basis. 

3. That the individual State fish and game departments, that so desire, should 
be permitted to contract with the Department of Agriculture to implement the 
wildlife practices contemplated in the conservation reserve on a statewide basis. 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 10, 1957. 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Minnesota Department of Conservation feels that the Soil 
Bank Act would be strengthened and made much more effective from the stand- 
point of wildlife conservation if it could be amended as follows: 

1. State wildlife agencies should have voting membership on the State ASC 
committee. 

2. The State wildlife agencies should be reimbursed for technical services and 
materials furnished the soil-bank program. 

8. The Soil Bank Act is not efficient as it applies to the conservation of surface 
water. In Minnesota, drainage of surface waters is proceeding at an alarming 
rate, and as the soil bank now operates there is no encouragement to the land- 
owner to save surface water. We therefore, strongly urge that the act be 
so amended that landowners can put surface-water areas and wet lands into the 
conservation reserve of the soil-bank program. For setting aside these wetland 
areas the landowner would be reimbursed a fair rental rate. 

4. It should be permissible to fence fish and wildlife areas under the Soil 
Bank Act. 

5. Landowners should be reimbursed under the act for lakeshore and streambed 
erosion-control practices. This would include removing of grazing and the estab- 
lishment of permanent vegetative types. 
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We sincerely hope that these suggestions can be given your fullest consideration 
and that the Soil Bank Act can be amended along the lines suggested. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE A. SELKE, 
Commissioner, Department of Conservation. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 8, 1956. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Haro_p: Now that your committee has just started hearings on the 
different phases of the farm problem, I am pleased to submit to you a plan for 
revision of the soil bank as proposed by Vernon Almquist of Red Oak, Iowa. 

I have shown this letter and proposal to a number of our colleagues from the 
Corn Belt and their reaction to same has been very good. Therefore, I respect- 
fully request that Mr. Almquist’s proposal receive full and due consideration by 
your committee at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 
Rep Oak, Iowa, December 14, 1956. 
Representative BEN F. JENSEN, 
Ezxira, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: I hope you can see the farm vote in a different light now. I didn’t 
vote for the soil bank because first, the farmers do not have faith in Secretary 
(for destruction) of Agriculture Benson. His heart is not in it for the better- 
ment of agriculutre. The soil bank would have passed if the power to set the 
price had been left to Congress and not Mr. Benson. 

The Farm Bureau has also failed the farmer in not promoting a family-sized 
farm bill. They are for bigger farms and freezing out the average farmer. They 
chase around with insurance, fertilizer, and other services which should be 
secondary. I feel you are going to have to make a new program along these lines. 

(1) First, all farms have a cropland history recorded at their ASC office. 

If I owned a 160-acre farm (for example) the cropland would be around 140 
acres. Let’s use this figure and require that you put a minimum 10 percent—maxi- 
mum 50 percent of this in the soil bank, Then let the Corn Belt raise corn, the 
Wheat Belt raise wheat, and the Cotton Belt raise cotton. 

Then I could raise corn, beans, oats, hay, and pasture to fit my rotation, A 
farmer is not going to put all his farm in corn without hurting himself. 

(2) The soil bank to have varied preference payments as follows: 

On farms 240 or over, pay the regular county rate. 

On farms 160 to 240 increase, pay 10 percent above county rate. 

On farms 160 or less increase, pay 20 percent above county rate. 

(8) If this still produces surplus next year, keep the price support up and re- 
quire more in soil bank. It isn’t the overproduction of corn that hurts. It is 
the free use of ground taken out of corn and put in feed grains, such as silo, 
sorghum, beans, and in Iowa, wheat. 

I feel this would simplify the farm program. 

Do you realize how much a cut 10 to 50 percent would be? 

Last year about one-half complied, but under this I feel we would have at least 
80 percent compliance. 

After all, you can’t cut both acres and price and expect a farmer to buy this 
high-priced machinery and still make a living. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON ALMQUIST, 
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NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1957. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cootty: Your release of December 19, 1956, states that the House 
Committee on Agriculture will open hearings on January 7 “to review the opera- 
tions of the soil bank in 1956 and to receive suggestions for improvements of this 
program in 1957.” This letter sets forth briefly our comments on this matter. It 
will be appreciated if it can be included in the record of the hearing. 

Our views on the soil bank were first expressed to you in our letter of January 
20, 1956 (copy enclosed). We confined our remarks to the tree-planting aspect 
and after raising a number of questions concluded by saying that our association 
is opposed to Federal subsidization and that we entertained ““* * * serious doubts 
as to the need or advisability of including tree planting as part of the soil-bank 
plan.” Events of the past year have strengthened our belief that the tree-planting 
aspect of the soil bank is undesirable. 

Current estimates by the Department of Agriculture indicate that 5 million 
acres of farmland may be retired to tree cover under the conservation reserve 
part of the soil-bank program. Cost estimates of such retirement range from 
$100 to $200 per acre or may total from $500 million to $1 billion. None of this 
money is returned to the Federal Treasury by any direct-refunding requirements. 
Instead, the landowner not only obtains such dollar benefits, but also retains full 
title to all timber grown on his land, the value of which in time may equal or ex- 
ceed these dollar benefits. It is obvious that such an arrangement is grossly 
unfair to those taxpayers who do not participate in such benefits, particularly 
the landowners who convert land to tree cover at their own expense. 

In this connection it should be emphasized that private forest landowners have 
increasingly and voluntarily adopted good practices on their lands in recent years 
at little or no expense to the general taxpayer. For example, there are today 
more than 9,000 certified tree farms in 44 States with more than 41 million acres. 
This tree-farm acreage is increasing at the rate of about 5 million acres a year. 
Many millions of acres more are being well managed by private owners for timber 
production but have not yet been certified as tree farms, In 1956 approximately 
740,000 acres were planted to trees by private owners without the liberal sub- 
sidies provided by the soil bank. This acreage has been increasing yearly under 
private initiative and financing. 

A representative of the Department of Agriculture has recently estimated that 
our present tree nursery capacity “ * * * will need to be doubled in a very short 
space of time to satisfy soil bank needs.” We are informed that Federal funds 
are being allocated in substantial amounts to many of the States with which 
to expand State nursery facilities, These funds carry with them elements of 
Federal supervision and control which condition in at least two States, Oregon 
and California, has led industry groups to recommend against acceptance by 
the States of such Federal subsidies. The federally financed expansion of State 
nursery facilities will react unfavorably on the private nursery industry. 

At this time there exists an acute shortage of tree planting stock to meet 
current requirements. News dispatches indicate that rationing of planting 
stock is being resorted to in many of the States. For example, the State of 
Louisiana has announced that the larger forest landowners have had their 
orders for pine seedlings from the State cut about 33 percent. In Oregon, the 
supply of conifer seedlings for the fall planting season was only enough to meet 
about one-half of the demand. The Government has suggested that private 
forest industry nurseries divert a portion of their seedling supply from regular 
privately financed planting programs to the subsidized soil bank tree planting 
program, In commenting on this aspect, a forestry spokesman for the Southern 
lumber industry recently stated. 

“Our primary concern with the seedling supply is that those forest land- 
owners with long-term planting programs may be unable to secure sufficient 
seedlings to satisfy their requirements. These landowners are convinced that 
good forest management is profitable and will no doubt continue to practice 
good forest management on those areas which they plant at their own expense. 
It does not seem reasonable to deprive these landowners of seedlings in order 
to subsidize forest plantations which may or may not develop to maturity.” 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the soil bank subsidized tree planting 
program will substantially curtail the desire of the small landowner to plant 
trees on his land at his own expense, discourage private industry financial and 
technical help to the small landowner in tree planting, and will react unfavor- 
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ably on private enterprise in the production of tree seedlings, Christmas trees, 
ornamentals, and commercial timber products—pulpwood, sawtimber, and the 
like. 

Not only wili large sums of Federal money be expended for the foregoing 
purposes, but recent estimates indicate State forestry organizations will be 
augmented by about 150 men to aid in supervising the pregram. It is recognized 
that with Iederal subsidized programs always goes Federal supervision. These 
Federal-State agents will not only supervise technical aspects of the program but 
will, of course, check “ * * * compliance with the tree and shrub planting 
practices and * * * the conditions under which replanting should be required.” 
Experience indicates that any new Federal program of this nature carries with 
it the potentialities of an expanding bureaucracy, more and more Federal super- 
vision and controi and infinite tenure. 

The soil bank tree planting subsidy is only one of several similar or related 
Federal subsidy programs. These include nursery production under section 4 
of the Clark-McNary Act, payments for tree planting under the agricultural 
conservation program (ACP), forestry advice and assistance under the Co- 
operative Forest Management Act, and tree planting subsidies contained in title 
IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956. With good reason, therefore, question can be 
raised as to the need for soil bank tree planting subsidies in view of these other 
subsidy programs which are applicable to the lands in question. 

It is recognized that there exist large surpluses of agricultural products and 
that the soil bank program is presumed to lessen the future burden of such sur- 
pluses by removing lands from production of the crops in surplus supply. Re- 
cent developments suggest that another look now needs to be taken at the soil 
bank land retirement program. During the past year surpluses have been 
whittled down appreciably. The Department of Agriculture has indicated its 
intention to request authority to sell crop surpluses at cutrate prices to Com- 
munist countries and give or otherwise tender large amounts to Hungary, Poland, 
and other countries which are said to be in dire need. Accelerated disposal 
throughout the world, therefore, appears likely. At the same time, world con- 
ditions are more strained now than they have been for an extended period in- 
dicating the wisdom of retaining adequate reserves for use by our people should 
an emergency arise. 

In a recent speech by Mr. Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, the state- 
ment is made that “by 1976, we will have a minimum of 221 million people—53 
million more consumers, and they will want to live and eat better than we do 
today * * *.” At the same time Mr. Seaton warns that urban development 
“ * * * is presently taking approximately a million acres of land annually out 
of farm production” and that in the last 3 years alone, “urban development, 
highway construction and military use have taken out of agricultural produc- 
tion some 514 million acres of land * * *.” He concludes with this startling 
view: “ * * * unless our current rate of farm production is increased, we may 
well become a “have not” nation, agriculturally speaking, sometime between 
1970 and 1980.” Mr. Seaton’s warnings would appear to warrant most careful 
consideration by all persons concerned with our future food supply. 

The foregoing suggests inquiry into the question as to whether or not it is 
wise policy to divert millions of acres of farmland, which may be badly needed 
for food crops, to use for the growing of trees when we already have more than 
enough forest land available to grow timber. The recently completed Timber 
Resource Review, a report of the Department of Agriculture, shows that nation- 
wide we are growing one-third more timber than we are using. Our interpre- 
tation of this report clearly indicates that we have an abundance of forest land 
on which can be grown all the timber we can forsee will be needed. Certainly, 
the diversion of farmland to timberland cannot be justified on any present or 
forseeable future need for more forest land. 

We respectfully urge that the Congress review the soil-bank program in the 
light of the facts given above and the questions that were raised in our letter 
of January 20, 1956. We believe that such review will clearly indicate the de- 
sirability and wisdom of amending the Farm Act of 1956 so as to exclude tree 
planting from the soil-bank program. 

We are sending copies of this letter to other members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture for their information. 

Sincerely, 
Leo V. BopIne. 

The Cuairman. The committee now stands adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair. ; 

(Thereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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